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PUBLISHERS* NOTE 


In th« year 1894 Dr. WalUi Bu<1ga prepared for Haaari. Kagui 
Pauli Trench) Tnibner & 0o< an elementary work on the 
Egyptian language, entitleH " Firet Stepe In Egyptian," and t\eo 
yeara later the oompaaioo volume, “An Egyptian Reading 
Book,” with tnnaHteratioai of all the taxti printed in It, and 
a full vocabulary. The aucoase of' tbeee worke proved that 
they had helped to eatiefy a want long felt by atiulente of the 
Egyptian langaege, and ae a eimUar want exiated among 
eCudenta of the laoguagee written m the cuneiform character, 
Mr. L. W, King, of the Brltieb hfuaeuic, prepared, on the eame 
lines as the two hooka to entioned above, an elementary work on 
the Aaayrian and Babylonian languages (“First Stops in 
Aasynan"), whiob appeared in 1S96. These works, however, 
dealt mainly with tiie philological branch of Egyptology and 
Aesyriology, and it was impossible in tbe apace allowed to 
explain much that needed explanation in the other branches of 
these sub}eete—that is to aay, matters relating to the arabso- 
logy, history, religion, etc., of tbe Egyptians, Aiiyriane, and 
Bahylonlans. In answer to the nonerous requests which have 
been made, a series of short, popular handbooks on the moat 
important branches of Egyptology and Aaiyriology have been 
prepared, and <t le hoped that theee will serre as Introduetiona 
to the larger works on theee subjsote. The present is the 
lUteenth volume of the serlee, and the suooeeding volumee will 
be pubUahed at short intervale, and at i&o<lerate prloee. 
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PREFACE 



The period of Egyptian History treated in tli© 
present volume bagins witli the rei^ of U/lH*Ab«Ra, 
tlia Apries of Greek writers, and the Hoplira of the 
Bible, a king of the XXVIth Dynasty, and ends vritlr 
that of Ptolemy 17. Pbilopator, aud the namtive 
describee tlie principal eveuto which took place in 
Egypt from About n.c. 661 to ».c. 205. During this 
period we find Egypt in a atate of great national 
prosparity, but it waa impossible for her kings to rival, 
or even suocesefhUy imitate those of the XVllItlt 
Dynasty in the matter of Aelatic conq^uests. She had 
never before to contend against so mighty a oonq^ueror 
as Hebuclmdueszar 11. in Asia, and never before had 
she to resist tbe attacks of nations* yonnger and more 
vigoroue than herself, which had grown up about lior 
in the West; slie was able to pK«er>'e her inde- 
pendence and much of her power, but it was only at 
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tbd price of flubmisaiou to the rule of foreign djnoetiee. 
Under the XXVItb Ujnaet; an extraordinary arohaistfo 
reriral too^ place, and we And that ofHoiale were 
called by titles which had been out of use for nearly 
two thousand yeara^ and gode who had been forgotten 
for many ceatnriei again became favonrite objecte of 
worship. The religion of the XXVIth and fcdlowing 
Dynasties was profoundly modified by the fact that 
Thebes had been brought very low, and her god Amen* 
Ba had returned to the comparatirely unimportant 
position as a loc^ god which he had held under the 
Xllth Dynasty, The kinge and governors of the 
period under eonsideraiion caused the works of the 
Early Empire to be imitated as closely as possible, but at 
the same time the productions of the SX'VIth Dynasty 
possess distingui siting characteristics which make them, 
artistically, of far greater interest than the formal and 
uninspired copies of the Ftoleinaio Period. 

It is interesting to note tliat the conquest of Egypt 
by the Persiane bad very littlo in finance in modifying 
the arcbaistie reTival which began under the Saitea, 
but this need not be wondered at when we remember 
the first ezcesees and barbarities of Cambyses. It ;e 
clear that although the Egyptians submitted quietly to 
the wise and just rule of Daiius I. they sever abon* 
(loDsd the hope of eeeing their country ruled by a 
native king, and whenever they found an opportunity 
they always revolted against the Persians. In spite of 
this, however, certain facts in the history of the period 
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to auggfiflt that althougli "Bgjpt for tho Bg;^p« 
tiuiB ” WAB A popular ory, the graat maaa of tho poopla 
eared in realitf very little who ruled over them prO' 
Tided that they oould enjoy tbeir religioui proceMione, 
and ABsiet at the elaborate oeremoniee whioh were 
performed in oonnezioa with the worship of their gode. 
As a matter of faot the Egyptians had little to eomplain 
of under the rule of the Fernaae, and many of the 
reTolts which took place before the coming of Alexander 
the Oreat were caused partly by the natnrally restless 
disposition of the warlike Libyan tiibee which had 
settled in the Delta, and partly by the macbinatioos 
of the rebellious Qnek subjecta of Persia in neighbour' 
ing countries. The presence of Greek settlere in 
various parts of the Delta would not, of conrse, tend 
to contentment on the part of the Egyptians, who, 
when Alexander the Gieat marohed into their 
country, wore prepared 1o acclaim him as their 
deliverer from the Persians. With the adveut of 
the Macedonians Egypt really lost her independence, 
for she was never again ruled by men of her own 
bleed. 

The history of Egypt under the Ptolemies Is a 
deeply iateresUug study, for we are able to watch the 
working of the Greek and Hebrew influences which 
bfouglit about the decay of the cult of Osiris, i.e., the 
indigenous religion of the country, and which made the 
Egyptians tolerably contented subjecte of kings of 
alien blood, and which, whilst making the country 
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prospdTOue iB&terially, slowly imdoimiood the exclnsive* 
UdSB and cofisoTrativeiiess of the dwellers ie the Nile 
Valley, aod prepared the way for the triumph of the 
Roman arms and the advent of Ohristiauity. 


£. k . *Wallis Budos. 
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EGYPT 

UNDXB THft 

SAITKS, PERSIANS, AND PTOLEMIES. 


CHAPTKli I, 

*■ M ^ [EH] 

son of the Suu, HI*uah»ao, 

Ua»-aO*RX, the of hreiiotho, the 'Avpiij^ 

of the Greek writers geuerelly, eud the flianoh Hophre 
of tlie Bible,' reigned, accoi’diag to Rusebiue, twenty* 
ilve years, aud according to Julius Afiunnus, nineteen 
years; the latter estimate is supported by the evideoce 
of the moDumsats aud ie probably correot. I'be Homs 
name of Apries was Uab-ap, ^ C»; as lord of the 
shrines of Xekhebst and Uatebet he styled hitueelf 
“Neb khepesh/' 0^, “lord of rolour,” and m 
the Home of gold “Beuatch taui," "making 

prosperous the two lands." Concerning the events of 
the reign of Apries or HophratheiEgyptiaQ ineaiptions 
’ yisn » Jer^mlnh xiiv. 80. 
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THE SATTLE OP IRAS A 
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tell \a very little, aod our knowledge of tliem ie 
derived okiefly from olaesiotl writers. Aocordiug to 
Herodotus (ii. 101) ht nisrohed into Syria end fought 
with the Sidonisns ob land, with the Tyrians on the 
sea, and aocording to Diodorus {i. 69) ho conquered tlie 
Phoenicians of Sidon and other cities whieh ho attacked 
hy tea, and also made himself master of Cyprus, whioh 
his fleet captured. 

At a compai'atively early period in his reign war 
broke out between AdikroD, the king of the Libyans, 
and the people of Cyrene under Battus, and Apries 
eent an army, consisting for the most part of Egyptian 
twops, to assist the Libyans, who had placed them¬ 
selves under hia protection. A hetUa took place at 
Irasa, near the fountain called Theslis, and the 
Egyptians were routed with great loss, aud the 
rumour was noised abroad that the slaughter of tho 
Egyptians had been pinmoditated by Apries, and in 
consequence many of the eurvivors lebellsd. To put 
down the rebellion ho sent a general called Amosis, 
who wae proclaimed kiug by tho twops, and who theu 
act out to do battle with his former lord. The rest of 
tie narrativs of Hero<lotU8 concerning Apries is given 
below (sse pp. 4*0). Some authoritios take the view 
that Apries and his former general Ainatis ruled Egypt 
jointly for a period of about seven years, but the 
evidence whioh is brought forward in support of it is 
not convincing. It has also been stated dofiniloly that 
the invasion of Egypt by Nebuchudnesear TI. took 
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place duriDg this alleged joint wign» but os there ia 
good reoaon for believing that Apriea died b.o. 671, 
and Neb'uohadiiezxftr's great campaign did not take 
plOpOe until 6C8, we aliall refer to this agaia in the 
leotion on ABiaeia II, 

Dnriug tbo wiga of Apriee Kgypt enjoyed a period 
of great proeperity, aiid tbe peoploa of the Delto 
readily perceived that tlua \Fee in a great jaofiaure due 
to tlie trading undertakings which they found them* 
selves able to embark iu without let or liiudranee. 
Tbe namo of Apriee is fouad inscribed on rocke and 
buildings iu many pacts of Egypt, without, in some 
cases, auy apparent reason. Thus we find it on the 
islands iu the First Cataract, where it was placed 
probably by some officer who was on duty at Elephen. 
tine or at the soutboi'n end of the Cataract, for 
there is nothing to show that Apries carried out there 
any building operation s of on oxteusive oliaiactor, At 
Thebes aud Abydos he iieitlior built nor repaired 
any tiling, but at hlomphiH ho devoted mueli money to 
the maiuteuanca of the great temple of Pluhj lio took 
this tomplo, AO to speak, under bis protection, and ho 
endowed it with meat aud driuk offerings, and oxon, 
goeso, etc., aud set up a stole there inscribed with a 
dooreo in which ho promised to jierform all public 
works in oonnoxica with the temple, aud tc punish 
severely any man who should injure it.^ He appears 
to have repaired or rebuilt certain parts of the temple 

' Wlodomono, pp, «it., p, o^. 


4 OBELISKS OF APRIBS “1 

at Heliopolis, for tie two beautiful little olxslisks wliicb 
once stood before the temple of Isis ia Romo must have 
come from tUie place j one of these is now in Urbino* 
and the other in Rome.* Monuments iascribed with 
the name of the king ere very numerous, as may be 
seen from the list published by Wiedemann, and some 
of them are distinguished by the heaiity and exoellenoe 
of their worhmanahip. The hieroglyphics of the in* 
seriptions are beautiful and most clearly out, and 
though it is evident that they are imitated from the 
inscriptions of the Early Empire, they hove a peculiar 
ityle and finish which is quite aui pctwrw. The heat 
examples of the bronze work of the reign are also very 
beautiful, and aw in no way inferior to the metal 
figures of the XIXth and XXth Dynasties, and the 
workers in metal attained great skill in inlaying with 
designs and inscriptions in gold. The narratives of 
Herodotus (ii, 161) and Diodorus (i. 69) concerning the 
reign of Apries and the accession to the throne of Amasis 
are of coasiaerable icterest, even thongh some of theic 
statements belong rather to legend than to history. 
Herodotus says;— 

"After whomo, enocesded bis sonne Apryes the most 
'• fortauatest of all the princes that hod ruled before 

• Wlodsmano, elt,, p. C48. 

« 8 m HaruMhl, (?li oSaliwhi H R^a, p. 110. Tbe 

oUliik In Rem« wu foQDU in tli9 Camps Unnio in ISOS, and la 
1067 Pups AlssaodsT VII. mounioU it on t)i» book pf an cl«ph»«t 
dMioBfld by Boraiai, vsA sst It vf io tbs Piwa della Minerva, 
wbete it DOW ie. 
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him, excApC pBanmiUioliua his great giaodaire, gouerU' 
"jug the country 25, yoaieB. During wliioli time, lie 
“ warred upon Sydon, and fought witli the people of 
"Tyrue by Sea. Howbeit, fortune owing him a 
decpight she paydo liim Imrae at length, the cause 
whereof, we will briefly touch at tliia present, de- 
''fsrring a more ample diseouite of the same, till we 
" come to spsoke of the aflayree of the Funiokee, When 
"as therefore andertakiug a iouraey against the 
“ Cyreniaue lie had Buffered great loeee of his men; 
"the Aegyptiaoe oontinuing hatred against him, denied 
"their allegeaunce and rebelled, suppoeing y* he had 
" betrayed their lines on purpose, to the end that with 
"more security he might gouerne those j' remained. 
"For which cause in great disdayne, as well snob aa 
"foreooke him and returned home, as evIso the friende 
" of these y* Ixad died iu the battell, stood at defiance 
"with the king, lenonnceing all duties of snbiectioa: 
"who, when he came and in many words had rebuked 
"their disloyalty, one of the Acgyptiane etaudlng le- 
"hinde him olapt a Costlet on hie liead, saying lise 
"had done it to moke him king, Amasis nothing 
"discontent herewith, was no soner pi’oclaymed King 
"by tho rebells, but forthwith be put himielfa in a 
" readiness to encounter with Apryes, 

" Apryes understanding this, sent one of the Aegyp- 
"tians named Fatarbemes a man of approued uertue, 
"with espedall charge to bring to him Amasis alyue. 
"Who anyuing speedely at the place where Lee was; 


6 NOSS AND BARS OF PATARBEMB8 CUT OFF [B C. Ml 

“ tolde liim tha £ing;aB plaasure, Amfisis sittiuge on 
‘‘)iona backs and iciooariiginge tkoao tliat wora aboua 
oommaudad Patarbanios to bnog Apryas unto 
him: rAt&rbesiaa ouao ogayna willing liim to maka 
'* spaade to tha Kiog, who hod aaata for him; haa an- 
Bwarad that baa woulde coma with all apoade poaBibla^ 
'*aaymga, that tha Kioga ahoulda hana do oauaa to 
''oomplaysa of hia aUckneaaa, for baa purposad, gcnl 
"willing, to be with him ahortaly, and bringe him 
"more company. Patarhamea paroaioinga by bis maner 
“ of apeaoha and daalingea what bea was myndad to 
" doe, thought with as much apaode as ha conlda to 
'‘geua notice to the Kings: and being returned, 
“ Apryes in a great rage, for tliat bea had lafte Amaaia 
" bshiode him, without any woordea, by and by com- 
"maunded hia Kosa aud Earos to ba cut of. The rest 
“of tha Aegyptiana that followed the Eingee portea 
“seeing this, that bo worthy and rancwnad a man 
“ahonld without oauea suffer so great ahanie and 
“raproche amongst them, without any delay fiod over 
"to the rebelles and came to AmaaiB. Apryefl inoreaa- 
“ingluB fury, pnt in armour all aucU as of foyrayne 
“Qountriea wore liyrolingaa iu hfB haaie, (wliioli haa 
“had of Ionia and Caria, abouta thirty thow»uide man) 
“and marcha<l agaynit tho Aagyptiana. Heo hul in 
"tbo City Sa^a a uery greet and gorgeoua Palloce. 
“The armyes therefore of bothe parties, incampad 
“agaynet other at the City Mantphis, thara to abide 
“ the lot and auent of tbo battayle. 
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'When os thdrefore Apryes on the ono tiio witli hit 
“ itipendAri^s, and on i]\o other tide Amuie with an huge 
“army of the Aegyptfans were eoae into the city hfem- 
" phis, they cloeed buttaile: where tlie byredionldiere of 
"Apryee aequitetl them telnet uery ualfauntly, till at 
the length (being fewer iu uiunber) they were put to 
'‘flight. Apryet wne peiewaded that neither god nor 
“the diuell coulde hane ioynted bis nose of the 
“IDinpyre, hee seemed to surely to have strsogthened 
"it to him selfe. Keiiarthelesse, in this flgUt hse vrite 
"foyled» token oliue, and coried to his owce courto in 
"Sait: where Ainaeit kept him more liko o I’rynce 
"than a prysoner, for the time that hee lyned. At 
"leixgth the AegyptioQB murmiuing against him, that 
"hee did not well to I’eserne olino a mortoll enemy 
"both to himtelfe nod the whole country, he deljiiered 
" np Apryee into their Landee, Whom they imme* 
"diatly toke and strangled, and buried him in the 
"sepulcher of his father in the temple of Minema, 
"neere nnto a coitayne Oratory, at the leite hnud at 
" yon enter in. Being tho use with tlie people of Sets 
" to burie all anoh, at out of their tribe haue attayned 
" to tlie kingdome within the temple. For the toumbe, 
"of Amuit is placed nppon tho other side of tho 
" Oratory, contrary to tho Bopulchor of Apryes and his 
" Pi'ogeuitouis. Likewiso, in one place of this Temple 
"it a fay re Chamber builte of stone, beauty fled with 
"sundry Pyllere iugraued liko unto Palme'trees, being 
" otherwyae very sumptuously and roy'ally garnished. 


8 NARRATIVE OF DJODORUS 

In the middeet of the Chamber are two mafae Poets, 
'•betwene the which etandetb a Copliine. There it 
''also a toufflbe in the aame, the name whereof 12057 
*'not descry without breaohe of Beligion.” Diodorus 
._>< After Psammetiouc aud four gecorations past, 
'•Apries reigned twent/.two years. He invaded, with 
mighty force, Cyprus and Phoenicia, and took Sidon 
"by atorm; and through fear and terror of l»im, 
"brought other cities of Phoenicia into subjection. 
"And having routed the Cyprians and Phoenicians in a 
"great sea fight, he returned into Egypt, loaden with 
"the spoils of his enemies. Bnt afterwards sending 
" an army into Gyrene and Baroa be lost most of them; 
" at which those that escaped, were extraordinarily 
"enraged; and suepecting that he employed them in 
" this expedition on purpose to have them all cut off, 
" that he might reign the more securely over the rest, 
"they all revolted. For Amosis, a nobleman of 
''Egypt, being sent against them by the king, not 
" only slighted the king's commands in endeavouring 
"to make all whole again, but, on the oontiary, 
"incited the rebels to a higher degree of rage and 
"indignation against him, and turned rebel himself, 
" and was created king. And not long after, when 
"the rest of the people all went over to him, the 
"king, not knowing what to do, was forced to fly 
"for aid to the stipendiary soldiers, who were about 
"thirty thousand; but being routed in a field-figlri, 
"near to a town colled Marius, he was there token 
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pnaoner and etranglad.” — (Bc»oth’fl TraneUtion, 
p. 71.) 

Tha Bible ce&taisi one alluaion to Aprioa under tlie 
uame FharaoL-hophra, and tbe prophet Jeremiah 
(xliv. 80) spMking in the name of the Lord eaye, 
"Behold, I will give ?baTaoh-hophra king of Egypt 
"into the hande of hie eneraiee, and into the h&od of 
"them that seek his life; os 1 gave ZedolriaU king of 
"Judah into the bond of Kebuoliadrezm king of 
"Babylon, hie enemy, and that sought his lite/’ la 
another place the prophet Ezekiel (zzix. 18—zxx. 1 ff.) 
declarea that Egypt ehall be given unto Nebuchadreasar 
(11.) as a reward for the work which he hod done for 
the Lord God of Israel in connexion with the "great 
serviae against Tynie.” He then goes on to declare 
further that the country of the king of Egypt, wlio 
was presumably Hophrn, i.e., Apties, should be laid 
waste from Migdol to Syene,' Paihroe* was to be 
deeolated, Zoan (Tanie) to be burnt down, No* (Thebes) 
to be the scene of judgments, and Noph (Afemplus), 

I Thli it, ef ooarM, tli» meerilng of tnir«U>l 

woa a woll Vnomi frontier citp or foitm* on tho nortli.giut of 
7/jrypt. Tho equUiklont idiont in K^nitUii woo from tivo ))n)»j'roi 

(j U i (? J o ®)’" • 

ElopboBtloe. 

> Kn • Bb. ® , JTnt, Lo., " the Cltr/' j»<rr •reer(«Wf. 
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and Aven (On or Heliopolis), and ri-beaeth (Bnlaatis), 
and Tehaplinobee wore to suffer in ono furm or snotber. 
Tbe reason of suoh adverse pvoplieeios is not far to 
seek, and it may be formulated in tbe words that both 
Neeho 11. and Apriss egged on the Idogs of Judah 
and the other moinbsrs of their league to defy the 
power of Kebuohadnessor H., by means of promises of 
help which they never redeemed, Nocho II. fought 
for* hie own interests, but having leen beaten near 
Oarobemieh by the Babylonians he ‘‘came not again 
“ any more out of his land: for the king of Babylon 
“had taken from the river of Egypt unto the river 
“Euphrates all that pertained to the king of Egypt,*’ 
(2 Kings xxiv, 7). But although Jehoiakira, king of 
Judah, became Nebuchadnezzar’s servant for three 
years, neither he nor bis friends ever gave up the hope 
that Egypt would help theju to fight their foe. What 
steps he took to provoke Nebuchadueszar we know not, 
but the Babylonians raarohod against Jorusalem in tho 
eighth year of Nehuebsdnessar’s reign, and when they 
arrived they found that Jehoiakim was dead, and that 
he had been sneoeeded by Jehoiachin, Jernsolein was 
besieged and captured by tho Babylonians, and the 
king and all his family, and the mighty men of 
valour, and ten thousand captives, among whom were 
all the artificers, and handicrafUunsn, and mechanics 
of every kind (and all the treasures of the palace 
and of the Temple), were earried off to Babylon, 
and established in a settlement on the canal called 
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Kfbhar,* Over the wretched inliabitente left behind 
in Jeraaalem the king of Babylon appointed to bo 
king Matteniah, whoae name be changed to Zedeki&b 
(2 Kinge xiiv. 17). 

In the ninth year of hii reign he aleo rebelled ogoinet 
Nebnchedneesor 11., and it eppenre that he hotl been 
persuaded to ulopt this mod policy by envoye from the 
kiuga of Tyre, Sidon, Edom, Moab, and Airunon, who 
in turn were urged to do thisbytlje nobles of Egypt 
who dictated the policy of Psammetiohua II. M'hen 
Apries became king of Egypt, about b.O. 690, the 
rebellion of Zedekiah assumed such aerioue proportions 
that Nebncbodnessor again marched against Jerusalem 
and besieged it; and the Babylonians became maatere 
of the whole country with the exception of Lachiah, 
Axekah, and Jerusalem- About this time Apriea appears 
to have aet out on his expedition to Syria; which 
resulted in the capture of Tyre and Sides, and Zodekiah 
hoped that the Egyptian army would come to help 
him to defend Jerusalem. For some reaeon or other, 
probably the rumour of the ndvanco of Apries into 
Syria, b^obuchadueaaar delayed aomowhat in the pro« 
secution of the siege of Jerusalem, and the main portion 
of his army seems to have been withdrawn to Hiblah. 
Apries, however, hful no wish to encounter the 


• Probftbli tto KAru KaUri, l.o., "Oroftt CftoiJ,” || 

Babylon} tlio U»t of canala In 
Hilprocht a"<1 Olay, Bfihylonfnn Kzrfiitiot, rol. J*, p. 76, and loo 
|iUl« 60, lablat Ko. S4, lira S. 
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Babylonian aray, and be not only sent Zedekiab no 
help, but tamed aside from tbs road to Jerusalem and 
devoted bimself by lea and by Und to tbe oonquest 
of Pboenicia and Cyprus. It is pretty dear that 
Nebuebadnerzar bad no destn to engage tbe army of 
Aprise, formed as it vaa of veU'armed mercenarioA 
drawn from seA'Ooast dwellers of tbe Eastern I{edi> 
terranean, but aa soon as he found that the Xiog of 
Egypt was engaged elsewbers bs renewed t\e siege of 
Jerosalem with gmt rigoor. Be built forts round 
about it and rednoed tbe city to a state of starvatiop, 
and one sight Zedekiah and a party of warriors made 
their eaoape **by the way of the gate between two 
'' walla, which is by tbe king's garden ” (2 Eisgi xzv. 4); 
this the Bsbyloaians psrcdved, and htTisg puriued 
after him they osptured him in the pleins of Jericho, 
end then took him to Biblah ; hers hit sons were ilaiu 
before his eyes, end then his eyes were put out, and 
he was carried in fetters to Bsbylon. Jemsslem was 
looted and tbe Temple plundered end burnt, end every* 
thing which conld be removed wae taken to Kiblah, 
and eventually a large part of the population was 
carried off to BabylonJ Over tbe few people left is 
Jerusalem Nebnchadneisar made Gedaliab governor 
(2 Kings ziT. 22), but he and dl his followers were 
treacherously slain at tfizpsh by Isbmael, tbe son of 
Kethsnisb, who wsss member of tbe Hebrew rojsl family. 

I Thi ticnW of p*op]* tek«B bo Babjloo f< girea b/ Jaromiah 
(lii. 80} at 4800. 
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After this Jeremiah aod a numher of fagiUfOB fled 
to Egypt and came to Talipanhea (Jeremiah xliii. 7), 
in the Eastern Delta, where there naa a settlement of 
foreiguera whioh had been established by Psammetieliue 
I. But ia all this distress the Hebrews feceivod no 
help from the Egyptians, and it is sot to be wondered 
at that Jeremiah denounced Kophra, or Apries. But 
the threatened destructiou did not come upon Egypt 
during the reign of Aprios, for Hebuohadnesaar found 
himself obliged to reduce Tyre before it was safe for 
him to adranoe towards Egypt. Authorities differ as 
to the year of his reign in whioh he began the siege, 
but it seems to ])ave lasted about tliirtoen years, and 
the Tyriaus must, if the siege was prosecuted with 
vigour, have been reduced to sore straits. Uoless 
Hebuohadiiezsar had a fleet to second by sea his efforts 
by laud, the capture of Tyro mtist have foriuod an 
eutorprisc of great diffloulty. W'o should, howsvw, bear 
in mind that Kebuchadnezsar may have been, whilst 
bosit^ing Tyre, in reality only waiting for an oppor* 
tunity to attack Egypt, but it would soain that he did 
not flod one until Amasle became king. 


m (HkEi ¥ (Him 


KHNSM-AD, son of the Sun, Aar-ukS'SA^Nit. 


AiuMES IT., or Amasis II., the M>»o3<Ti? of Uanetho, 
was, as we have already seen from the extract from 
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Herodotus, the genenl of Aprias who had boea aaut 
to t^uell the revolt that had broken out among the 
Egyptians who had fought in the battle between 
Adikran and Bnttna. He’did not behave as did the 


old general of Apnea called Ke^^ern/ 



who put down a nvoU at Ekpbantioe which had 


broken out among the mercenaries tbe Pet> ^ '|, 
and the ^ and the AaiHtioe, , 


who were etationed in Upper Egypt, and who were 
tryiog to force their way isto KnUa; KeeJJeru drove 
the rebels back bto their own placet, and made them 
go to the place where hie majesty wae that they might 
be slaiu by him, but Ajnaau aofioeeded in malriDg 
himielf king ae the reeult of liia uiaeioa. Amaaie ZI. 
reigned forty-fonr years, the evtdenoe of the mouumeDte 
entirely supporting that of Maaetho'a King LiaU 
He was a man of humble origin, and is said to 
have been born near Saie; and the Greek writers 
describe him ae one who was affable towards bis 
fellows, gooiUnatnred, and a lover of good eatiog 
and good drinking \ there is, however, no doubt that 
he was a capable soldier, and a generous one, or he 
would not have shown such consideration, as we 
now know that he did, to his former lord, whose 
kingdom he had obtained 


Kupuo, 4«v. StU., LSM, p. se. 
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'Wien AnuBis II. bec&me king lie olose for lie Home 
HATne “ Smeo Maat," i q ^ “Steblielier of 

j V*S*A ^ 

Low"; and oelord of thealiricBB of NeJchobet and Uatohet, 
•' Sa Net sept taui,'* [j ^ i.e., " So» of Neitl, 

provider‘ of the two lands’'; and os tlie Horua of 
gold, “Seiep neteru/ i.e.> “oboBon of the goda.” Ho 

Bitriad the Udy Thent-kheta, ( jT'oc^l 
daughter of Fetn^Nit, and was by bar tbo father of 
Pearametiobue III.; be was oieo officially regarded ae 
the Imabaud* of the "noter tuat," ^ Ankli-nee-iiofer- 
ftb-EW, Q{^ »whowaa the daughter of Pwoime* 

tiobue 11. aud the (lueeuTakhauatb, I » 

and the adopted daughter of NU»Aqert (NltoonB)> the 
daughter of Pemmuetiohue 1. aud of queen Meht^en- 
ueekbt, CS .SVSSM 1^*^, who wae in turn the adopted 
daughter of 8bep*ea«apt, tlie lieter of Tirhilk^h. 
Anklunoe-nefer-ab-IiA woe adopted by Nit-Aqert, no 
doubt by tlie wish of lier fatlier, eo tliat sbo might 
iaiiorit the property of 6bep*eU'Apt ae well os the 
exalted poeitiou of tliia priostees of Amen, and Amaeie 
II. oudeavoured to legalize hie claim to the throne of 

• Of j1 ^ J lAtti. 

* Soo liospero. £«i ifomiVi, j^). 7S8. 7S9 ( Durciif la 

U>in. XK. p. 88; Ertfifti In AfiQ~ tnHthriJt, vol. xxxv. 1807i 
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Egypt by bn official marriaga witb the lady whom 
Nitociis bad cboaeo aa bar boirass.' 

From Herodotus (fi. 163) we Id&ro that when Apriea 
discovered that Amoais bad been proclaimed king, 
be took 30,000 Carian and Ionian auxiliaries and 
m&rclied against tbe rebels under Amaais; the two 
arjmea met at Mouismpliie, and tbe Oariaua and lonians 
were defeated, and Apries was taken priaouer to Sale. 
An inscription disoovered by M. Dareesy, in tbe 
Egyptian Iduseus in Cairo, throws Qoneidsrable light 
upon tliis portion of tlie narrative of Herodotus, and 
proves that bis account is substantially correct. The 
inscription' is found on a granite stele which at one time 
woe mode to serve as a doorstep in the palooo where 
Geneial Klcibor lived, near Esbsktyyeh in Cairo, and 
is dated in tbe third year of the reign of Auasis 11., 
who, in addition to hb other titles, is here called 
beloved of Kbneinu, lord of Blspbantius, and of Hathor 
dwelling within I'charout," ^ ^ (a part of Thebes). 

His majesty, it goes on to say, woe in his oouncil 


' Tbo itcoo aarcopliAgai of AAkh4iM'Q«far.Ab-n& is preMrr^d 
in iho UuMom (No. OS), uid ft Kao of £«x( roand Ut* appor 

lUowi (liftC MBio cootuioft ftftftr It wm plooftd in tonU it 

«fta Qiorpod ft Top»l ftctlbft CAllftd Aaoa.Ijetop, (| ^ ^ ^, who 
WM dMCftodftd from ft prlftit CftUod [MftQj.kft.IlS ftad Ta'fthort.pi* 
Mftotbft. Sftftmy Saroop^tftgwo of Attehiurrin^tTib, Londoo^ ISSS. 
p. uL : ftsd Sr>tffription of tAs llotiul Beribi AinonAoivp (ia 
diiUet « if. £««jnwi9. pp. 43, 44). 

* S«e tom. txli. p. 1. 
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ohamljer 0C45upfed »itt tie afluira of tlie Two Lauda, 
when A meeseoger came and repoitod that yiliVih-Ro, 

(0 I haj sot off in a boat and bad joined a 

unrobar of boata whidi liad already sailed. The 

Ila-nelu, (Gredfs), in 0 ambers which 

cannot be told are going about tlirougbont tlie Korth 
(i,e., tlie Delta) as if the country had nc master; be 
(i.e., Apries) hath culled tbcui and they are coming to 
biu. He hath given them a place to live in in Feb-hn, 
tlioy have Ailed all Egypt, and they occupy 
the country as far ae Sekhot*Mafek, ^ ,2 

and everything which belongs to his majesty hath 
dcpaited. Amasia XL on receiving this nows at once 
assembled hie connsellora and ufHoiiilK and told them 
what had been reported to lijm, and haviug mode a 
speech to tliom, to which they replied suitably, they 
all made ready to do battle with Apries. Aiuasis II. 
bad his chariots, and borsee, and soldiers, drawn up 
before him, aud taking his bow and hie spear, ( 000 
nidZ>), iu bis hand, he ^s*cnt up into his chariot, an<l 
then the Egyptian army weut forth to meet the foe, 
who hod advanced as far as Andropolie, 000 0, the 
site cf which appears to be marked by the modern 

I K. Dnrany tlilnks tlmi Felj'An la Nancmtie. 

* Iu ait« ftoomi U) bo marVed bj tho moiiom villo^ of A^ 
TarrAneh, 

VOL. vir. 
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TiUftga of The soldiere of Amoaie II. were 

glad of heart, aod as a reenlt of the words which the 
kmg had addressed to their oflieers they veto eager 
to meet the foe. The amies joioed battle, aad the 
Egyptians used their daggers with great effect, sUyisg 
the eaeioy b large aombers; as for the king himself, 
he fotight like a lion aod slew Den baamerahle. The 
hoaU of the eoemy were eapaiaed and sank, and their 
Bailors were thrown into the water into which they 
sank, and so went down, ud *‘they saw the depths 
'’of the water as do the fishes.”^ The ftiry of Amasis 
II. wes like a flame and swept over evetytlung, and he 
enjoyed the fighting as he enjoyed a feast; whoresosTer 
he came he cleared a road for himsel/, and like the god 
who was the protector of the Delta he drove the reheb 
before him as he inarched along. The rein It of the 
fight was that Amasis II. took mnoh spoil, and that the 
enemy loet la^e nombers of men. 

About six months later, i.e., on the 8t)i day of 
the third month of the season Shat, the oScers 
who had been eondnotiBg ^e war came to the king 
and told him that they must put an end to the 
trouble caused by Apries end bis Greeks, for they 
filled every roed and were robbing the country in 
erery direction; it is true, said they, that the Greek 
eailon are afraid, bat ^s war ii not ended yet. There- 

‘ 'ii/'- 
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upoD Amaaia 11. addressed bis troops once morOi aad 
told tbem that the fight aust go 00 , and that tlie Greek 
ships must be engaged dailf, aiid bis army tlien went 
forth and swept through the land like a whirlwind, and 
destroyed the enemy and their ships, which they ap¬ 
pear to have left temporarily in order to fight againat 
Amaaie II. on land. Apries apparently had taken 
refuge in bis boat one dsy when the soldiers of Amasis 
fell upon him, and they slew him as he was sitting in 
his boat," in the presence, it seems, of Astasis who was 
on the river banlc, and woe watching the attack which 
Apries had been foolish enough to make upon some 
Egyptian village. The text ooneludes with tbs state¬ 
ment that Amasis caused his former friend to be buried, 
no doubt with the pomp and ceremony due to a 
king. From the above summary of the inaoription oS 
Amasis IX. it is quite clear that he allowed his fonner 
master to live and to enjoy muolt of his old position, 
and probably power also, and tliat after a period of 
two or three years Apriee made an attempt to regain 
his crown. The Egyptians were content to let him 
live as long as be remained quiet, but as soon as he 
collected mercenaries who began to raid the country, 
they made up their minds that their limit of endurance 
had been reached. They fought one battle with the 
mercenaries of Aprlss, but it seems not to have been 
snScieutly decisive to break his power utterly, for 
bands of mercenaries still west about raiding the 
country after it was over. On one occasion Apries 
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himself may hsTe b«eik dir«ctiDg s raid from his host, 
when the soldiers of Aoiaaid H., or perh&ps the Dadres 
of the district, got into ibe boat and slew him as he sat. 
The whole mseriptzon contains a wonderful proof of 
the accnraoj of the statamente of Herodotus eoncem- 
ing Apries and AjnasU Q. 

The rnmocr of the prolmiged dght between Apries 
and Amasis II. soon reached the ears of Nebnehsd* 
nezsar H., and he made np his mind that the 
come for him to attack and eoDqner Bgj^t. The 
prophet Jeremiah, Bpeakzng (zliii. 10) in the name of 
the Lord God, said, ** Behold, I will send and take 
" Hebnchadiessar, the king of Babylon, my servant, 
“and will set his throne upon these stones that I have 
‘‘hid;^ ^.e., the stones which God told Jeremiah to 
hide in the brick wall at the entrance to Ph&raoh*e 
boose in Tahpa&hee) '*and he shall spread bis royal 
'' pavilion over then.” That Nebnebadn eszar ad van ced 
as far as this frontiar dty on the east of the Delta, 
there is no r e ason whatBoerer to donbt, but there is 
also no reason whataoever for believing that be entered 
Egypt {woper, or even that be conquered any part of 
it. It has been stated, on the authority of a small frag> 
ment of a Babylonian Chronicle preserved in the British 
Museum (Ho. 33,041), that Nebnchadoesssr conqnered 
all Egypt, and plnndered the country, bnt the text i 

» U wu iaep«T«efiI;r J»UW»«a la TVaai. 5 k. SiM. 
p. 8 W ff., with a faol^ aad Bt^aaniaetancUtiaBi asd eo wicUy pub- 
liabBd bj tU n»T. StxaMMiar m SatyL TewU, vol, t>. Ke. 3». 
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on tie fragment does not in anj way bear out this 
comprehensive conotusion. The ouly definite fact 
that ean be established from the fragment is that 
in the ‘'Thirty-seventh year; Nehnchadnezsar, hing 
of [Babylon to] Egypt to make war »e[Dt].'' In the 
next line the fii’st complete sign is which was 
arbitrarily read by Mr. Pinches, and then, wlehing 
to prove that the invasion of Egypt took place in the 
leign of Am&sis If., he supplied the letters Jma, and 
boldly tiauslated the Hue “ [his aruiy Ajtia]iu8 king 

“of Miur collected and.” But the missing 

word before mnat be a common itoun, and not the 
name of a king, and there is no room on the fragment 
for a nonn atid the name of a Meg. Thns tbero is no 
proof tb&t Amasis II. was king when Nebuchadnezsar 
set out to attack Egypt, and his name oecurs 
nowhere on the fiagment. In the next line the city 

Fu-tu<a-a>.. is mentioned, and it is said in the 

following line to be a “ district remote which [is] in the 
midst of the sea^ ” the namo of its king ended in ku-u, 
JE| which signs Mr. Pinches regarded as part 

of the verbal form illikUf and he translated the line 
“[bU soldiers we]at, they spread abroad. As for 
me (?)” instead of ku, of the city of Pu-tu- 

ia-a.” The rest of the iaecriptiou is too mutQated 

to make any connected sense of, and only a few words 
here and there can bo safely translated. The fragment 
can, in no case, be used as a proof either that 
Nebuchadnezzar conquered Egypt, or that he invaded 
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it and marcliad up into the country as did EBurhaddon 
and AabuT'bani'pal; all that it proves is tb&t tha 
compiler of the Chronicle helieTed that Nebucbadaezsar 
collected his forces and went to Egypt in the 37th year 
of bis reign. 

In the course of his bog reign Amasis 11. carried 
out a number of building operations throughout the 
conntry, and his name is found at all the important 
sanctuaries of Egypt. We ibd that in all the great 
quarries at Elephantine, and Ti^a, and 
worhs were reopened, which shows that the repairs to 
the temples were on a large scale. He restored certain 
parts of the great temple at Earoak, and built two 
small chambers there, and at Ahydos he repaired the 
temples and cleaned out the canalB, and planted a 
vineyard, and endeavoured to make the old sanctuary 
of the go<t Osiris a worthy abode for one of the oldest 
gods of Egypt. The tombs of Abydos, though not as 
well worth plundering as those of Thebes, must have 
contained much that was valuable, and as a result they 
were pillaged time after time and ransacked by robbers 
of tbe dead} when Amaaia It came to Abydos he 
found that the old cemeteries were in mius. For some 
reason or other he took special care to restore the aano- 
tuary of Osiris,i and to provide for its re-endowmen t, 

‘ Tb* stel« of Pd(t«liitQ6&.NtC ie th* L«aTM ritm ioibo Ta*y 
pMticuton about tho work* of restoration st Atjdos % 
(or tbe tort no Rorrot, XJecuefi <27nnr<ptK>iu, ton. ii. p, 80 £(. ; 
ftoO fur ft InnslfttioQ leo Pi«bl is Jtj. 2ei(sehri/{, voi Mrii. p. lift. 
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aad there is epery reason to believe that the monu¬ 
ment which M. Am^ineau found in the “Tomb of 
Osiris" (see Vol. I-, p- 18 ff.), w« either made or 
“restored*' by the orders of Amasis II. He built 
lai^y at Memphis, and set up there the colossal 
granite statues which Herodotus mentions ; he showed 
also his devotion to Apis by the pomp and ceremony 
with which he buried the Bull in the Sarapeum in the 
twenty-third year of his reign. His buildings in the 
Delta were on a Urge scale, for he rebuilt a temple at 
Bubaatia; he dedioatei a shrine, now in the Louvre, 
to Osiris at AUiribis, and at Thmnist dedicated 
another shrine about twenty-three feel high- At Sale, 
bis capital, he added a court, statues, and sphinxes to 
tlie temple of Neith, and here he placed the mono¬ 
lithic granite shrine which struck wonder into Hero¬ 
dotus, for it measured 30 feet in height, 11 feet iu 
width, and 24 feet in length, and is said to Lave taken 
2000 men three years to bring from tire quarry at 
Syeno to Sais. 

Under the fostering care of Amosis II. many of 
the old aancluariee of Egypt sprang into renewed 
importance, a fact which says much for the tolerance 
of the Hug aud for the prosperity of tlie country, 
Ha was a good &iend to the Greek settlers in the 
country, aud a tradition wluch .was current in the 
time of Herodotus says that it was he who gave 

I Tb« 85M of thw plu« eeouu* ^ Wftfkwl by tbo modwj. 
ToinM tti-AmOld, , 
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them tJ .0 city of Nauerafcis to dwell in; it is oertam, 
however, tJiat there were Greeks settled in Nancratis 
many years before the reign of Amasia II., and all this 
stateoeot implies is that he bestowed upon the 
Cheeks there new privileges, and a new grant of land.' 
Amasis II spared no pains to pi'eserve friendly rela- 
Uons with the various foreignew who L'ved in Lis 
eoDutiy, for he not only jnwied a Cyrenaean lady of 
royal or high rank, bat he also made offerings to 
their gods. He gave to the people of Delphi a 
thousand talents of alum, the proceeds of the sale 
of which were to be devoted to rebuilding the temple 
of their god; he dedicated a statue of Athene in 
her temple a* Gyrene, and two statues and a 
fine Unon corslet to Athene of U^dos in Rhodes. 
One of these statues was afterwards taken to Cot- 
^nfcinople, where it was destroyed iu the fire at tlie 
Lauseion, a.d. 476,^ and the linen corslet was stdl in 
existence in the days of Pliny, who tells us (xix. 2) 
^at each thread was composed of 3C5 other threads 
Mucianns, who was three times consul, saw what was 
left of It, but says that very little remained “in con- 
M^nence of the injury it had experienced at the 


^ Sfrwfct, 2,ttU,t butS, p. 6U. 
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“ h&nds of vftrioDs poisons wlio bftd tried to verify the 
"fact.” Amaais II. also dedicated to the tamplo of 
Hera at Samos two woodeu statnes of himself, which 
Herodotfls saw there behind the doors.- Amsaia II. 
died in the forty‘fourth year of his reigD, and was 
huriod at Sais. 

The account of the reign of Amaais 11. by Herodotus 
(ii. 172-I82) in B. R.’a iansUtion is as follows 

"Apryes being dead Amaais raygoed in hla steeds 
"being of y* Tribe of Sais, and trayneJ up in a City 
" called Suph. In the first eutraunco of hie royg^ne the 
"Aegyptiana set lyght by liim, and had him in grealc 
"contenipte, being spronge of no Noble bouse, but 
"aTyeingeof the eommoo troup of the popular eorte. 
"Whose goodwill Amaeis soughte to reconcile rather 
"by pollicy then severity. Being therefore infinitely 
"riche, be had amongst other his treasure, a Bason of 
"cleane Golde wherein both him selfe and his Gruestes 
"wei-e wont to washe their feete. This Boson heo 
“caused to bee beaten into the fonne and Image of a 
•' god, and set it up in a fit place of tho city. Tlie 
"Aegyptlans vepajringe to the place, bowed themselnes 
"in great reuei-ence unto the Image : which Amasis 
“having learned by lus friendes, assemblinge the 
" people, toldo them that of tho some Boson wherein 
“ him selfe, and many other of tho Aegyplijujs had bene 

“ woute to vomits,.wosho tlieir feele, and all anoli 

"base exercises, was framed the god that they so 
"greatly houonred: saying, tliat hie owne present 
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'‘est&td wb8 not muoh uslyke noto that Bason: for 
“albeit, before time be bad bene one of tbe basest 
“ degree of tbe people, yet ao;r being their Einge bee 
" ovght of rygbte to bee bod in honour. Whereby tbe 
" Aegyptiaus weare so allaied that they thougbte it 
“sjeete afterwards to obeye tbeir Prynce, who after- 
“wards obserued this custome in deaUnge with the 
'• affayres of the realme : from the morainge, until! the 
‘'pUc« of assembly and common meeting were filled, 
“beesatuppon all matters, that wei^e brotight before 
“him: spending the rest of the day amongst his com- 
"panycns in swilling, drinking, and such broade and 
“unseemly iesting, as if bee hod bene some common 
"rybanld or TJyce of a playe. Whereat hie friends 
“aggrieuinge, rebuked him in these or snch liksteruies. 
“Most wojihy Prince, it ie a great blemish to your 
“ name to line so wickedly, more meete it were for yon 
“to sit in a Throne of maiesty and decide tbe causes of 
“your Bubiecte, whereby the Aegyptiana might knowe 
“ themeelues to bee gouemed by a worthy Prince, and 
“your feme bee increased throughout i the laade. 
“To whom hee answered. They that owe tie Bowe 
“knowe best when to bend it, which being alway bent 
“becommeth so weabe, that it is altogether unfit for 
“those that ehoulde use it^ euen so it fareth with 
“those that tyreiag themselnes with oontinuall paynes, 

“ geuing no intermission to their cares, they are eodenly 
“bercaued either of their right minde, or their perfit 
“members. 
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“Tbis kiog, whiles hee Ijued wiibout honour, was 
geoen to bibbing and scoffing without mea$ura> neaer 
‘'greatly minding bis afTnjres; and as otte os hee 
“wanted to seme bis turns, and to yeeldo supply to 
“his pleasures, he sought mayntenance by Slohing and 
“ stealing, whereof if happily hee were at any time 
“attached, his mauer tras to stand stoutly in deniall of 
“ the thing and defiance of y* person: for which cause, 
“ being many times brought to tl^e Oracles and places 
“ of aouthsaylng : hee was sometime coiiuicted by them, 
“and at other times acqnited. 'Wherefore, having 
“attayned to the kingdome, which of the gods soever 
“ had acqnited him of theft, he had no regard to their 
“temples, did no honour to them, gaue no gyftes, 
“offered no sacrifice, esteeming them unworthy of any 
“reuerence, haning genen out a false vetdite. And 
“such as had pronounced him guilty, to these as to the 
“most true gods, whose Oracles were agreeable to 
“iustice, hee perfourmcd the greatest honour bee 
“could deiiise. Besides, in the City of Sais hee made 
“ a porche to the temple of Minerua, a ^vorke of greate 
“ admiration, and fane passing the rest both in heights 
“and bignesse, so great is the quantity of tlie stones 
“that were employed in the building. Hee erected 
“besides in tbe same place, diuerse Images of a 
“wondetfull size, and the pictures of many uojsome 
“ and pestilent Serpents. Hee layde there also many 
"huge stones, to the repayriug of the temple, parte of 
“the which were digged out of tbe stone quarryes by 
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"Memphis: otter of great quantity bioaglit from 
“tho city of Elephantina, whicli is distant from Sue 
“20. dsyss sayling. Moreoper, that which is not the 
“least wonder, but in my minde to bee reckoned 
“amongst the chiefest: hee bionght from Elephantina 
“an house framed of one stone: in the oaiiage whereof 
“2000- choyse men of the Mariners of Aegypt eonaumed 
“ three yeares. The toufe hereof <m the outside is 21, 
“cubyts loBge, U. oubite broad, and eight cubites 
“highe; being on the inside 22. oubytes in length, 
“ and in height 5. This house is set at the entering 
“into the temple; goTing this reason why it was not 
“brought into the ohurch, for that the ohiefe Mariner, 
“ when he had gotten it te that place, as wearie wyth 
“hys dayee works, tooke respite and breathed him 
“ selfe, whereat the kiTig being ne^ muoh mooued, bad 
“him leaue of work, not permitting him to labour any 
“longer. Some say that one of those, which were 
“busied in hearing of tie stone with learere, to bare 
“bene bruiaed to death by it, and that this was the 
“ cause why it stocNle without the Pallace. 

" By the same King were erected sundry temples, built 
“ by arte very exquisitely and cunningly, whereof one bee 
“madeaacred to Tulcate: before which lyeth a great 
“ Image with the face upwarde, m length seuenty fine 
“ feete, being spread along uppon a pauemeut of stone: in 
“tie selfe same place on eaehe side this Image, stand two 
“ earned monuments of atone, twenty foote in quantity. 
“Like unto this is another stone in Sals, lying in the 
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*'8e1fd sacod maner. In lik8 Bort« iho great temple in 
‘'Menphis, eo gorgeous and beautiful! to the siglit of 
“all that beliold it, was tbe liandiwork also of y* same 
“king Amasie. Xu tke time of this Kiuges gouern. 
“mente Aegypt HorysUed in all wealth, being greatly 
“inoreased, as well by tUe ryches which the ryner 
“jisidetli, as in other reuenewes which the people 
“recsyu© by the .conntrey, which at the same time 
“ was so populous that thei© were then inhabited 
“ 20,000 cityes. Likewise, by this Einge it was 
“enacted, that euerye one should yearely render 
“accounte to the ohiefe president of the countrey, 
“hows, and by what maner of trade he gayned his 
“lyuioge: being alwayes pronyding that such os 
“ refused to doe it at all, or beeinge called to a reckon* 
“inge, coulde sbewe no lawfuJl meaues, how they spent 
“ thetr tyiaes: should for the same cause bee adjudged 
“to dye. Whyche lawe Solon borrowing of the 
“Aegyptiaos, did publish it in Atliens, and is by them, 
“for the profit© thereof, most religionsly obserued. 

“Amaeis uppon good affection hea bare to the 
“Grecians, besides other benefittes franckly bestowed 
“on them, made it lawefull, for all such as trauayled 
“into Aegypte, to intabyte the City Naucrates. And 
“ such as would not abyde in that place, hauinge more 
“mynde to seafaring for the use of Marchaundize, to 
“those bee gane lybertye to plant aulters and buildc 
“ehurchcs. So that the greatest and most famous 
“Temple in all the land is called the Grecian temple. 
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"The Oityea of tlio (Jreeksfi hj -wtoae cliarge and 
'*azpdQoe this temple was builte in Aegypte, were 
these: of the country of Ionia, Chius, Teus, Phoooea, 
Clasomene; amongst the Dorians four Cities: Ehodus, 
^‘Cnjdas, Halicarnassus, Phoselus ^ one city of the 
''people of AeoUa, namely, Hitylene. To these Cityee 
“ of Greece is the Temple helcnglnge, hy whom also are 
fonode and mayntayned certayne Priests to serve in 
“the same. There are other townes besides in (Greece 
''thathaue somerigbte to the Temple, as having con- 
" trihuted somethin ge to the use of the same. Howbeit 
“ the Temple of Jupiter, the people of Aegina bnilt of 
"their owne proper cost. No City toke part with 
“Samos in setting up the Pallaos of Juno : the Mile- 
“sians alone tooke uppon them to erect the Temple 
“of Apollo. Besides these there are no other monu- 
" ments hnilt by the Grecians which remayne extant in 
" Aegypte. And if by fortune any of tlie Greeks passe 
"into Nylus by any other way then that which serueth 
“ to lands by Greece, hee is fayne to sweai’o that bee 
“ wae conetrayned agaynst his will, byudinge him selfe 
“by oath that in the some sliippe hee will speede him 
“selfeinto Canoblcua, another Channel! of the Ryner so 
“called: and if by contrary e wyndes hee bee hindered 
“ from arryuinge there; hee must liyre caryage by water, 
" and so ferry the nexte way to Naucratee. In snch sorte 
“were the Grecians tyed to that city, beinge by reason of 
" their trafiqne thylher, had in principal! hononre. Nowe 
“ whereas the Pallaee of A mpbiction wbiohe is nowe at 
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“Ddlphos, beeiDg &trauog«l; pearTsbed b; Syu, was 
“ gons Id bands witli afresbs uppon price of three 
''Imtidred tall elites: the people of Deipbos which were 
‘‘leauyed at the fourth parte of the charges, strayiog 
“ aboute all countryes, gathered very much, being 
'*ohieSy assyeted by the Aegyptiaus. Amoais the 
Kiuge bestowinge on them a thowsande tallentes of 
“ Alume, and the ClreciaQs that were abyding in Aegypt 
" twenty pounds. 

“ Moreover, with the Cyreooeaus Pryucs Amasis 
^'entred friendship, and stroohe a league of fe!low> 
'‘ship with the same, iusomueh, that he thought 
“meete to enter allyaunce with them, taking a wife 
‘'of that countrey, eytber for affection he bare to 
" the women of Greece, or iu respecte of hys lore to 
“the Oyrecaeans. His wife, as some say, was the 
"daughter of Battus sooue of Arcesilaus, as others 
'* reports, of Critobnlus a man of chiefs eredite and 
“regards amongst those with whome he dwelt. His 
'‘ Ladles name was Ladyce, a woman of earpassing 
“ beautie. . . . Ladyce remembring her uowe she had 
“made to Uenus, thought good to performe it, 
“and framing a most heantilhU and curious image, 
“she sente it to the city Cyrenae, which stood 
“imperished unto our dayes, being placed by the 
'‘oitizens without the towne. The same Ladyce, 
“ Cambyses King of Persia nanquisbing Egypt under- 
“ standing what she was, sent her ivithont any manner 
“ [of] shame or uiolenee into her owne conn trey. 
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•‘‘By tUs Zing Aid Mis wero many gifUs distributed 
“ of singiilare price and oalua. To Cyrenae be sent tho 
“ image of Mfnerua, gamlsUdd cdl over ^vitb gilt, and 
**bia oTvne peisonage most curiously sbailowed by a 
“Paynter. Likewise to tbo city Liudns he gane two 
"images of tlie goddesse Minerua wrought in stone, 
“with a linnen stomacher most ercellently imbrodered 
*‘hy arte. Moreover^ to the goddesse Juao in Samua, 
"two pictures expressiog her diuiue beautie, of most 
" exquisite workmensbip. Which bonutie he exerciaed 
"towards the Samians ibi’ tho great friendship be bare 
“ to their king Polycrates the souue of Aeaoes. But to 
“the city Lyudua, why be should ahewe bymselfe so 
“franke and liberal], no other reason serued, saving 
"that the fame wente that the great temple of Minerua 
"in Liudus was builded by y* daughters of Lanaus 
" after they >vere knowne, and had escaped the daungers 
"intended f^ainet them by the sonnee of Aegyptua, 
" These and many other excellente giftes were dispersed 
" and giuen abroade by King Amaeis. By wbome also 
"the city of Cyprus which was deemed of all men inuin* 
" cible, and hod neuoi* before beene uanquiehed by any, 
" was conquered, token, and brought under tribute/' 
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PSEKTHEK III., or PSAHMETICHUS III., WOS the SOU 
of Amosis 11., and reigned for a period of six months 
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otly; for this reason some chrcmograpliets do not 
include his name among those of the binge of the 
XXVIth Dynasty, Monuments inscribed with his 
name are rery few, and the two reliefs at Karaak, in 
which he is seen standing in the presence of Aoieu and 
of Horns son of Isis and eon of Osiris,” are the only 
sculptures known of his reign.i Th ese reliefs are found 
in a small temple which appears to hare been built 
near the small temple of AxoAsIe II. and Nit*aqert 
(Nitoerie) by Psammetiehus III, and by Ankh-aea-nefer- 
ab-IlA, for close by the reliefs of Paammetich^s III, 
are some in which this princess is seen adoring certain 
gods. Of tlie erente of the refgn of Paamnietichus HI. 
the Egyptiau ioaerlptions tell us nothing, and recourse 
must be had to the history of the iuTosiou and conquest 
of Egypt by the Persians as told by Herodotus (iii, 1 ff.). 
It seems that long before his death Amade II, bad 
incurred the enmity of the king of Persia, and that one 
of the reasons why he allied himself so closely to the 
Gi’seks and other foreign nations was that he might 
have friends who would help him in the war wliioh he 
probably foresaw must come sooner or later. The 
cause of the enmity hatween the two kings is not 
known from the iusoripticns, hut Herodotus supplies 
us with both the Persian and the Egyptian reason for 
the dispute. According to the Persians, Cambyaes 
sent an ambassador to Egypt and asked Amasie H, for 

• See Lopeioi, Seulnealer, Hi. pi, ?73, /, g; oail Wiodenann, 
OeaeliiAtc, p. 631, 
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Hb daugttet to te sent to liim. Carobysos had been 
urged to roake this demand by an Egyptian physician, 
-whom Amasia II. had sent as a gift to the Persians 
when Oytos asked him to send him the best ocuhat la 
Egypt. It was no doubt a great honour for the 
physician, but as he was torn from his wife and 
children in Egypt to go to a remote country, he was 
furious against Amasis n., and made the suggestion 
that Cambysee should ask for the daughter of Amasia H. 
out of spite, well knowing that if the princess were 
sent to Persia it would cause Amasia II. to griere 
sorely, and that, if she were not, it would stir np the 
wrath of Camhysee to such a degree that it might lead 
to an outbreak of war between the two countries. 
When the Poisian ambassador aniTed and Amasie II. 
heard his request, he was greaUy perplexed and knew 
not what to do; he was afraid of Cambyses and of his 
mighty army, and therefore did not wish to refuse, but 
cn the other hand ha felt that Cambysea did not want 
to marry the Egyptian princess, but only to include 
her among the ladies of his hcrim. In this difficulty 
he remembered that his former master Apties had left 
behind him an only child, a daughter, who wm both 
tall and beautiful, and whose name was Nitetis; her 
Aaasis took, and haring arrayed her in oloth-of-gold 
sent her to Persia oe if she had been his own 
dai^hter. Wlieu she anited in Persia and Cambyses 
saluted her in her supposed father^s name Apries* 
daughter told him that he had heon imposed upon by 
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Amasis, who had sest her to him aa his own daughter, 
wbersos, in solemn truth, she was the daughter of 
Apriea, who, thoogh he had been the master of Amaaia, 
was pat to death hy him after the roToli of the 
Egyptians, which the marderer bad stirred np. 

As a resalt Cambyses was greatly enraged, and the 
isvasion of E^ypt by the Persians was thus brought 
about by the fraud which Amass H. had practised on 
their kifig. On the other hand, the Egyptians say thst 
Cambyses was their kinsman, and that he was the son 
of the daughter of Apries, for it was Cyras, and not Cam* 
by see, who was stirred ap by the physician to send to 
Amasis II. for his daughter. Bat Herodotus doubted 
thie explanation and he points out, first, that it is not 
customary with the Persians for a natoral son to reign 
when there is a legitimate son lirifig, and secondly, 
that Cambyses was the son of Cassandane, daughter of 
Fbaruaspes, one of the Aebaeraenidae, not of the 
Egyptian woman. Another story told abont the matter 
is to the effect that a certain Persian lady visited the 
women of Cyrus, and, when she saw the children of 
Cassandane, beautiful and tall, standing by her, praised 
them highly, being exceedingly struck with them; but 
Cassandane, the wife of Cyma, said, “ Though I am the 
" motlier of such children, Cym holds me tn disdslu,* 
“ and honours her whom he has obtained fMm E^ypt." 
This she said through envy of Kitetis, and her eldest 
SOD Cambyses said, “Therefore, mother, when I am a 
"man, 1 will turn all Egypt upside down.” He said 
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Ihia when he was about ten years of age, aod lie bore 
it in mind till be grew up and was possessed of the 

kingdom, and then he inraded Egypt, 

One of the most actWe helpera of Cambyses was 
Phanes, the Halicamassian, who was a wise man and a 
skilled warrior; for some reason or other he quarrelled 
with Amasis II., and escaped in a ship from Egypt, and 
made his way to the court of Canbyses. Amasis had 
sent etmuchs in pursuit of him, and he was caught in 
Lycia but they failed to bring him bach to Egypt, for 
haTing made bis guards drunk he managed to make 
good his escape to the army of the Persians. Phaues 
reported to Oambyses tlie state of affairs in Egypt, and 
adTised him to aaU the king of the Arabs to grant him 
a safe passage through his w'aUrleSfl territory into 
Egypt. This Cambyses did, and when be and the 
king of the Arabs had made a treaty, the Persians 
marched on to Egypt, being supplied with water by 
the king of the Arabs. Ae to the manner in which 
the supply of water was prorided there are two 
traditions. According to one, the king of the Arabs 
filled skins of camels with water and loaded them on to 
the backs of camels, and then drore them into certain 
places in the desert to await the arriral of the Persians; 
•according to the other, water was conveyed to resemirs 
in three different places in the desert in pipes made of 
ot-skius which were fed from the Corys, a river that 
discharged itself into the Red Sea. The former method 
was, no doubt, employed, only the water must hate 
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b«ea placed in ^eep-akins, four of wliicb bang on a 
camel, two on each aide, form a good load. A comol- 
akin filled with water would ho too heavy for one camel 
to carry, and coold only bo liAod on to a cameVs back 
with difficulty; small bags made of camel^kin might, 
of course, have been used, but hvm time immemorial 
the akins of sheep and goafs have been used for water 
transport on a large scale by the Arabs. 

The Egyptians awaited the attack of the Persians 
near or at Pelusinm, and whilst they were waiting a 
most extraordinary thing happened, accordiog to Eero- 
dotus (ill. 10), i.e., rain fell ia drops at Thebes in 
Upper Egypt, which the Thebans told the historian 
bad never happened before or ainoe.* At length 

* A greei smbx mfitirtfling aUtanoate bam b««i mpd», btbb in 
recent yoftre, ab^C tbe Mel ebeence of rein ai Tbeboe and in 
Upi>«r Bgypi. Tbe feet ie (bet nUa bee bees knemi Ce fell every 
year v two et Tbobee, in ebewere ef eberi domtioa, for very ueay 
years peat, boa ae the groeC etonas neaaUy epaod (henaelToe ee 
and abont tbe mOttataiae tn tbo doanit end aloag tbo Kilo, tbe 
>T.n«i sear ibo river oaij roceivee (be rein wbicb fella from tbo 
brokOQ eleuda Use( fem. (be edee (be aterw eree. At tbe 
preaeat (iaae rein etoiBe ere weQ teoim la Upper Egypt. Doriag 
the winter of 1900-01 e beevy eteni peeeed erer tbo IHle Tetley 
between XtSTcr and AawAs, and (boea wbo were Hvia; at tte time 
ia tbe funnar place eay (but bavy mia foU (bore iof tiiinj boore. 
Tba dowopou wei ao beevy tbeS (be Sfi. din. reilwsy botwcee 
Lnxor tad Aewfis wee washed ewey la aeverel pleeee, end it ia 
raid tbai aeay peeeeagere, wbeae ienreej wea perforce arreeted, 
and wbo were wi(bo«( feed, were reeceed frea e eonewhet trying 
pe^tioa by Eritieb efficials, wbo received (bom oa e Govemiaont 
eleeucr eed took I bain to Irfixer. In Jauoajy, 1S87, (he nun foU 
with (ropicel rioJcace at Aawin for foortaab boon at ose time, 
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O&mbysee appeared at Pelnelum, 'vbereupoa tlie Greek 
merceaaries vbo Trere with the Egyptians seized the 
sons cf their comrade Pbanes, who had led this foreign 
army against Egypt, and slew them over a bowl in the 
sight of their father and of the Persians, one after the 
other. Into the bowl which had caught their blood 
they poured wine and water, and the mixtnre was 
passed round for the mercenaries to drink of it; when 
thsj hod done so the battle began. Both sides fought 
with great bravery, but at length the Egyptians were 
beaten, and they fled in setdons disorder to Memphis, 
which they fortified as well as they could, and tlten 
waited to see what would Imppen. A fe^v days kter a 
Persian ambassador sailed up the river in a Mitylenean 
boat, and proposed terms of surrender to the rebels in 
Memphis; but when they saw the boat coming along a 

toS the foUowiDg dej the odI^ buUdioE u the town wLtrh Led 
I whole roof wu that of the otnca of tho F.KO. t such lar^ 
^nanUtioi of raio fall that in the nodoro Unbamateulan comotory 
man/ bodJea wero waeLad Laro. The W7it«; renemti^ othor 
oocuaoBS whan rain fell at Eal&hahi andWfldt Ilalfa, in Kobta, 
and aair it tain haa^l/ for eouta hours while jortme/in^ from cLa 
eoath toward! BSni Baww&f in Ilppar BeTpt. That hoaT/ rMS 
and ttoriBJ won known to the anoiant Egyp^ane ie prorod bj tLo 

oottcnca of Lha hianglrplie detonninaliTO which iudtoataa 

water iwring from tbs eh/; oompara ite uo in the wordi 

|| ^ 'mu' a>q», a “rain flood," abend, ‘'etoro of 

rsln,” ^ $atu{, “rain,” The last word 

eoTrifee in 2U)UT tha Coptic word for rttio. 
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canal into tlia eit j tiia Egyptiuia attacked it, and broke 
It in pieces, and haTiog torn Ike crew limb from limb 
thej carried the piecee into the dty. This foolish act 
brought the Persian army np to Memphis, and the 
city of coarse was obliged to aorrender. • The Libyans 
promptly sent gifts to Cambysas, and promised to pay 
tribute to him, as did also the peoples of Cyrene and 
Barca j the men of Cyrene only sent 500 minae of 
Biher, which Cambyeee at once distribnted among his 
soldi era. 

Ten days ailer the fall of Memphis, Cambyeee 
seated Psammetichos HI. at the entiuce to the city, 
and made his daughter and a number of Egyptian 
villas of high rank to dress aa alares, and to take 
pitchera and to go down to the rirer to fetch water, 
and to pose by the king and his nobles as they went; 
when the Egyptian nobles saw their daughters tlins 
hnmiliated they wept bitterly, and uttered load cries 
of lamentation, bnt Psammetichns mode neither sound 
nor motion which show’ed that he was grlered, and 
having seen and known what was going on he sat still 
with bis eyes bent to the ground. Bat Cambyses put 
his fortitude to a still greater test. The royal judges 
hod deddad that, in atonement for the murder of tlie 
crew of the boat on which the Persian ambassador sidled 
to Memphis, ten h^'ptians should be put to death for 
each Persian who bad been slain. Two thousand Egyp 
tlans, presumably the sons of nc^lo or wealthy parents, 
were ohoseu, and baiters having been put round their 
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necks and bridles in tbslr moutba they were takan out 
to snSer death at tbo hands of the executioners^ and 
with theca the son of Psammetichus also marched out 

P—-—^— - 1 to dia The wretched 

company was made to 
pass befoi^e the king 
and the other parents, 
aud though they wept 
and made loud lamen¬ 
tation PsacQuietichus, 
who saw them paseing, 
and knew that his son 
was going foiih to die 
with them^ remained 
on Lie seat motlonlose 
And silent. After the 
men had passed hy 
there came along a 
man of rery mature 
age who had once been 
an intimate friend of 
Fsammetichus, but he 

'—-1 had fallen upon evil 

times and had lost 
aTerything of which 
he was possessed, and was reduced to poverty, and 
obliged to beg alms of the soldieiu; aa soon as the 
king saw him he wept bitterly, and smote his head, 
and cried out*to hie old companion by name. When 
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tills wsa reported bj bis spies to Cambysee be 
marvelled^ and seat a messeoger to esk FsamToeticliDs 
how it was that be was so oDconcerned sboQt the 
eerritade of bis daughter sad tbe death of his bod, 
but was mored to teats at tbe sight of a be^ar who was 
DO relation to ? To this queetioD Paammetiobna 
replied, “ Son of 0/nu, the eelamitaea of my family are 
too great to be eitpressed by lamentation; but tbe 
griefs of my friend were ao worthy of tears, who, 
*' hariog fallen from abundance and prosperity, has 
•' come to beggary on the thieabold of old age." When 
this answer was brought to Gambyaes be was toadied 
with pity, and straightway gaTe ordeia that tbe son of 
Psammsticbas ahonld not be slain, aiid should be 
brought into bis presenee, but when tbs prince was 
sought for it was found that be bod already snfiered 
death. Paammeticbna was taken to the palace of 
Ciunbyses, and liTedwitb him for some time in comfort, 
and bad be refrained from meddling with tbe goTern* 
meat of tbe ootmiry it is probable that Cambysea would 
hare mode him a satrap of his kingdom and goremor of 
Egypt. But like Apries be became discontented with 
bis position, and it haring been discorered that bo was 
coaspiring against the anthority of tbe Persians, Cam- 
byses compelled him to drink the blood of a bull, and be 
died immediately afterwords;*’ tbe blood of tbe bull, vre 
may assume, was poisoned. Thus perished tbe last king 
of the XX Vltb Dynasty, and ^ypt become, like Baby¬ 
lonia and Assyria, a province of tbe PeRUan Empire. 


CflAPTBK II. 


THE TWEMT-SEVENTH EYNASTT- 
PEOM PEESU. 


Bi-ME6DTlr, 

SOD of t]ie Sun, KsMBimsT. 


I 


Caubt&es was tUs bod of O^rus by 
AiQjtig, acoordiag to Ctesias (P«w. 9), 
and by Caasuidand, according to Hero* 
dotes, as Las already been said; we know 
from the Egyptian monameute tliat be 
reigned six years. He adopted as big 
Koras name tbe title of ‘‘Horus, tbe 


Sisr'TAvr^ 

Itt B UIJT U* IU4f3 0 of 

cuBi>7M. **uiafier of tbs two lands," and in liis 


tbrone name, i.e., as king of tbe South and North, be 
styled bimeelf ‘‘ Born of Ea.’‘ Tbe Egyptian form of 
big name “ Eembatbet ” ^ is derlTed from tbe old Persian 


' Hs also htaualf ''Indof Uia two landj,** uid *'lord of 

e«ei7 oooatfr ”; fr variaot form of hia aotton occua at 


I.fammia&i i.a., J ^ Sea Lepeiu, 

n«iiJnnul«r, ili. pi. iSS^ w. 
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JC: !<■—, Bibyloniao forme of wbicli 

T A-< W." ^ 

Kak-bu>zi>ia. Of (he earl; yeere of Cembyees notbicig 
is knows, ftscl esthontiee are not agreed ae to the 
reason of hie attack npon Egypt, but as the Persians 
snder Cyras had captured Babylon (n.c. 5$8), and 
had mode themselTes masters of all the ootlying 
conntries, inclnding Assyria, it is only natural that 
Osmbysea shonld wish to prore his soTereignty orer 
Egypt, becsnse he i^;arded Egypt as a province of tho 
Babylonian Empire which his father had conquered. 
Bdsidee this, Croesus king of Lydia hod made nn 
alliance (Herodotns i. 77) with Amasis IT. king of 
Egypt, and as Croesas was the foe of the Persians 
Amosie II. most be also. 

As soon ns Cambysea bad taken hlemphis and bad 
slain 2000 Egyptians that be might be nrenged on 
the country for the murder of the crew of tbo boat, 
200 in number, with whom bie ambaasador bad sailed 
up to hlempbis to offer tenns of peace to the besieged, 
he moved on to the capital of the Saite kings, i.o., 
SaTs iu the Western Eelta. Herodotus tells us (iii. 16} 
that he entered the palace of Amads II., whom he 
expected to find alive when he reached Peluduin, and 
soon afterwards ordered the people to bring his dead body 
from the tomb, and that when this b«d been doue he 
gavs orders to sconce it, to poll off the hair, to prick it 
and abase it in every poesible manner. Tbo Persians, 
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however, pooa wearied of tliis eroployment, becatiee 
haviDg been well embalmed the mummy did not fall 
to pieces as they expected, and at length Cambyses 
wokedly ordered them U> burn it A tradition recorded 
by Herodotus says that it was not the body of Amasis 
n. that was thus trestwl, but that of another Egyptian 
which by the dead king's order had been placed quite 
near the door of the royal aepnlohre, so that those who 
came to carry off the mummy of Amasis H. would 
carry off that oi the Egyptian by mistake. This story 
must have been told to Herodotus, and there is little 
doubt that he repeated it just os he heard it, but it 
cannot be regarded as true, for we have a contem¬ 
poraneous account of the way in which Cambyses 
acted at Sols which must be mentioned here. 


There is preserved in the Egyptian Museum of the 
Vatican a portion of a green basalt statue of an Egyptian 
prieet colled Utcha-IJer-reseuet, ^ ^ ^ ^ 
who was a hd prince, a royal chancellor, a suier uai, 
and a “real royal relative ,"2 and who is represented 
as holding before him a shrine containing a figure 
of the god Osiris; in the XVIIIth century the Vatican 
authorities thinking, it would seem, that the statue 
was that of a female added the bead of a woman to it. 
The statue is now generally known as the “Paste- 
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PWKCE AND PRIEST OF SAIS 

phorU 3 oftlieV»ti«m.”> Tiepri«tUtd.a-I?er-r^et 

was the sen of Pef-tehana-Set, ^ ^ ^ q- 

by his wife Tem-iii-tas, 

some high o£Bce in connexion with the Egyptian 
fleet nndec imasls IL and his eon Psammetichus IH. 
It is possibu that ya father Pef-tchana-Net « to 
identified with the official of the same name who 
flourished under Aprie^ i.e., Hophra, mid whose^tne 
with a shrine in front of it, is presarred in the British 
Museum (No. 83. Egyptian Gallery). According to 
the text on this interesang figure Cambysee came to 
EKYpt with a multitude of peopU from every land, ^ 
he ruled the whole country as king, taking as hie 
official name " Mesthu-Ea" (i.e.. bom of Bi), ^d the 
people who were with him settled in Egypt, t. due 
^«ree he came to SaK. and the former servant of 
the Saite kings came to salute his new lord, and to 
conduct him about the dly. Utcha-I.Icr-resenet ex- 
plained to Mm the great antiquity of the city, and 
told Mm that the goddess of the city, Neith, was 
the mother of Bn, the Sun^. the first-born of the 

gods, and that Sals had been her dwelUng-place from 

time immemorial, and that the mty was the counterpart 
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of hoaTen above. In it abo were tlie abodes of tbe 
gods Ba and Temn and of tbe other members of 
their cycle. The Peisiau king must have listened 
ajmpatheticallj, for the priest then went on to com¬ 
plain that the foreigners who had come into the dty* 
had taken possession of the temple, and that they 
had built themselves small abodes in its halls and 
courts, and he asked the king to have them driven 
out. This the king did, and the temple was purified, 
its priests were reinetated, its revenues were restored, 
and his majesty decreed that the appointed festivals 
and ceremonies should be duly celsbrated and performed 
as in the clays of old. 

When the cleansing of the temple was finished 
Cambyses went into it in person, and he performed 
an act of worship after the mauDev of the old kings 
of Egypt, and poured out a libation to the goddess 
Neith, and made gifts to hor temple. Witlx the 
man^emeut of the revenues of the temple XJtcha- 
IJ!ar-resenet now busied himself, and these he de¬ 
voted to the maintenance of the services which had 
to be performed in honour of the goddess, and in 
keeping her statues, etc., in a proper state of repair. 
Ee was also good to the poor and needy, and he 
" protected the people under the very heavy misfortune 
•'which had befallen the whole land, snch as this 
“ csoimtry had never experienced before.” He protected 
the weak against the etrong, he was a friend to those 
who honoured him, he revered Ms ftither and did the 
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will of liid tQOtlier, was graoioDS to Lis brethren; 
for the mao wLo was too poor to buy a coffin La pro- 
yidod one, nod La took cara of the cLildran. 'When 
Cambyses was dead tLa fame of UtcLa-Qer-resenet 
reacLed bis successor in the kugdom, and Satius 
sent for tba priest of ^is and eonunanded to 
astablisL a college in which boys should be educated 
to tba profession of the scribe ; this he did, and as ha 
tells os that the taachera in it appUndad his actions 
and presented him with gifts of gold we may assume 
that his role of the collie was popular. Thus the 
story told by the abore facts is directly contrary to 
that repeated by Herodotos. 

As aoon as Cambyses had made himself master of 
Sgypt he planned three arpeditiona, one against the 
Carthaginians, one against the dwellare in the Oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon, aud one against the Ethiopians. 
The Carthagiojans ha intended to attack by sea, and 
the dwellers in the Oasis and the Ethiopians by laud. 
He sent to Elephautina for a nambar of the Ichthyophagi 
who understood the Ethiopian (i.a., Nubian) language, 
and whilst they were on their way he commanded the 
naval forces to sail against Carthage; bat the Phomician 
sailors naturally would not fight against tbeir own 
kinsmen in Carthage, and as the rest of the forces were 
Lelpl^ without them the Garth aginians were left in 
peace. When the IchtLjophi^ cams to Cambyses he 
gave tbem a number of gifts, which consisted of a 
purple cloak, a gold necklace, bracelets, an alabaster 
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tot of ointment, and a barrel of palm wine, and 
despatched them to Ethiopia, When the Ichthyophagi 
arriyed in Ethiopia, the ting of the country made 
light of their gifts, and giving them a bow he sent 
bade to Oambyaes a message to tlie effect that the 
PeisiaQS had better not attempt to mahe war on the 
loBg.liyed Blhiopiana nntil they could draw a bow like 
the one he was sending, and had more numerous forces; 
msariwhile let him thaolr the gods that the Ethiopians 
were not inspired with the desira of adding another 
land to their own, When the envoys returned to 
Camb)'ses they reported that most of the Ethiopians 
attained to the age of 120 years, and some of them to 
even more; that they fed on boiled flesh and drank 
milk; that they washed in water from which they came 
forth as if they had been bathed in oil scented with 
violets; that the common prisoners in the gaol were 
fettered with chains of gold, brass being very rare and 
precious; that the bodies of the dead were kept in 
crystal cylinders; and that Cambysss already knew 
that they had the reputation for being the tallest and 
handsomest of men, and that they chose as king the 
man who had the greatest strength coupled with tbo 
largest stature. 

When Cambyses received this report he was fuiious, 
and straightway ordered his army to set out on the 
march agUQ at the Ethiopians, but made no provision 
for giving them meat and drink. When the army 
reached Thebes he ordered a detachment of 50,000 to 
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march to tho Oasis of Japitor Ammoo;* and to bom 
down the temple to redoee the peopU to slarery. 
This detaohmeot sot oot with guides, and in sotozi 
days reached the city of Oasis which was situated in 
a country called by the Greeks the ** Island of the 
Blcsed"; but after they started again upon their 
journey they were nerer more heard of. It was said 
that ^e whole detachment was overwhelmed by sand, 
which was driven over them by a hurricane from iha 
south as they were eating their dinner. This may or 
may not have been the case, but calamities of the kind 
do occur iu the desert, for a caravan of ueai’ly 700 
camels was lost in thin wsy in the desert between 
Korosko ami AbO Hamad only a few years ago, and 
only two znen escaped to tell the tale. Meanwhile the 
Persian army advanced to Nohia, and whea they had 
gone a of the way they had eaten up all their 
provisions and killed their troasport animals. The 
army struggled on, notwithstanding, and the soldiers 
lived upon the herbs which could be found on their 
journey; when, however, they reached the sands, i.e., 
the desert, they were reduced to cannibalism. Then, 
and not till then, did Camhysee realise the hopeleesDess 
of his task, and he turned bock and marched down the 

* Tkifl Oam k nvoallj re e c h o d taTBllinf ir««twtrd< from 
Alesaadrift for tea da^s, wed then sois; Co Cb» sontb a jowMj of 

six dofSi theBsy pti e ns c aHod itSAhofcAmS Q* 

tho Arobe kaow it ttj tboBsms of "Siwah.'* 

VOL. VII. 
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KUe io Mempliis. Ty<aa tbe narrative of Herodotus 
it is difficult to make out exckcUy tlio route of Cambyses. 
If be wisliedto reach Gebel Baikal, or Kapata, which 
waa the capital of the Huhion kiogdom at that time, 
he could only do so by marching up the Nile. The 
distances are as follows ;>-Memphia to Syene about 
6Q0 milesi Syene to Behan (WAdi ^alfa) 210 miles; 
Behen to the head of the Third Cataract, i.c., Kerma, 
201 miles; Eerma to Old Dongola, 255 miles } Old 
Bongola to Gebel Barbal (Napata), 70 miles, i.e., the 
distanoe by river from Memphis to Napata is about 
1286 miles. The distance iiom Memphis to Meroe by 
rirer is about 1680 miles, but if the desert route be 
followed betweeu WAdl Ilalfa and Abd llomad, the 
distance between Memphis and Meroc is only about 
1300 miles. Now Cambyaes must have followed the 
Nile to Syene—if he got as £ar*^and he could there 
either have taken an old oaravan road, which would 
have led him to Abd Hamad in from seventy to ninety 
days, or have gone by tbe Nils to Korosko, and then 
struck the old road to tbe seme place. Bnt whether 
Gambyses set out for Napata or Meroe, one-fifth of tbe 
distance from Memphis to either place wonid not take 
him out of Egypt. It ia difficnlt to make the narrative 
of Herodotus agree with well-ascertained facts, and all 
we can safely deduce from it is that Gamhyses set out 
to cross the desert without adetjnate transport and 
supplies, aud that the greater part of his army 
perished through hunger aud thirst. Moreover, some- 
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oEe liw confaeed the Oaas of JapUr Ammon with the 
Oaais of Kha^^a, which U abont »t«i days' joTuney 
from Thebes; the nearest way to the former Oasie 
from Jfemphis is to trsTel in a westerly direction, and 
not to go to Thehee, aa any camel man could have told 
Oambyses. 

According to some ancient writers, Cambysee snc- 
ceeded in making his way as far south as the oi^ of 
Meroe, and Strabo says (rvii. 1, § 5) that he gave this 
name both to the island and the dty, because his sister, 
or, according to some writers, his wife Meroe died 
there; Diodorus,however, says (L 3S) that Cambysos 
built the city and called it after his mother. 

When Cambysea returned to Memphis, he found 
the Egyptians celebrating a great festival because a 
new Apis Bull had appeared, and be, imagining that 
they were rejoicing beoaose his expeditions had failed, 
became very angry; he sent for some of the chief men 
of Memphis, and having asked for an explanation of 
the fssUval, and receiving from them a reply which 
was in his opinion unsatisfactory, he called them liars, 
and had them put to death. He next sent for the 
priests, and when they told him the same story, he 
had the Apis Bull > led before him. Being smned uith 
a fit of temporary insanity, he buret out into a peal of 

* The Boll was eisUBgaiabad bj hamg black with a white 
•pert oa tb 9 ferakMd ; oa 6 b« back vaa tbe fiffcr* of aa ea^e, on 
the 600 ^ tbo of a baeUa, and ka bad double bain in bia 

tail. 
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lauglitec ti the BgTptiaus for worshipping & erealnr© 
of flesh and blood, and aimed a blow at the Bnll 
but miasing the spot he aimed at he emote him on the 
thigh instead of in the belly. Apis languished in the 
temple for some time and then died, uid was bnried 
without the king’s knowlodge, Whilst he was staying 
at Memphis Cambygas committed many sacrilegious acts, 
which seem to proYS that he must have been half mod 
at times. Thus he had a number of tombs opened and 
the mummies drawn out for him to look at; he made 
a mock of the flgme of the god Ptah in his temple, and 
having forced bis way into some specially eoered 
portion of the temple into which it was lawful for the 
priests ouly to enter, he looked upon cei-toin wooden 
statues of the gods, and then had them burnt. In 
Strabo's time the city of Memphis was entirely deserted, 
and he says (xvii. 1, § 27) that the temple there 
exhibited many proofs of the uuulnees and saerile^nous 
acts of Ownbyses, who did very gwat injury to the 
temples, partly by fire and partly by violence. When 
he took the city many parts of it seem to have been 
set on fire, but he was struck with such admiration for 
one obelisk there that, Pliny says (rxzvi. 14), he 
ordered the flames to be extinguished even when tJiey 
had reached to the very base of the monument. 

At Thebes also Cambyses is said to have done great 
damage to the templea, for Strabo relates (tvii. 1, § 46) 
that many of them were mutQated by him. Diodorna 
saya (i. 46) that he eairied off to Persia from the 
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tomb of OejmaDdyas a Urge diak of gold, 850 
cubits in circucofeteaoe, oa wbioU were tabulated 
the days of the year, together with data eonceming 
the rising and setting of stars. It is difBeult to 
understand why Cambyses behaTad with such rever* 
ence to the goddess Neith at Sais, and with such 
hostility to the other gods of Egypt in other places. 
Herodotus tells us (iii. 80) that he sent bis brother 
Bardiyo (in Persian cuneiform Yf K*^)» 

i.e., Bardes, the Smeidis of Herodotus, off to Persia 
fjTjm Egypt through eney because he alone was able 
to draw the bow which the Ichthyopbagi bad brought 
back from the Nubians; and because he dreamed that 
this Baldly a was sitting on the throne of Persia, he 
sent his trastod friend Prezaapes after him to Persia 
to kill him. This Prexospes did, but whether he slew 
him at Susa or drowuetl him in the Bed Sea, is not 
known. Oambyses married two of his sisters, whioli 
wue agaiost tlte lau*s of Persia, and tlie youngest, who 
went witli him to Egypt, is said to have died there as 
tlio result of a kick which he gave hei* because she 
made some remark which displeased him. Cambyses 
Ijad suffci'cd from his youth up from epilepsy (Hero* 
dotus iii. 38), and he was eeixed from time to time with 
fits of insanity during which he perpetrated many crnel 
acts I thus he shot to the lieart with on arrow hU 
cup'bearer, the son of Prexaspes, his closest friend, 
and rejoiced at the trueness of his aim; he had twelve 
Persian nobles buried in the ground up to the neok 
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fbr AO c&tiae tli&t could bo diacoYored bj bis frlenda * 
and onco be tried to &laj Croesus because he had 
offended Mu. Croesus escaped bj the help of soma of 
the serrants, who knew that Cambyses would be 60117 
afterwards if be bad killed Mm, and thougli he was 
pleased that Croesus wes forthcoming when be asked 
for biTn be took oare to pnt to death tbo eervanta who 
bad saved Mm from their master's anger. The punisM 
ments indicted bj OambTses were of an extraordinar 7 
character, e.g., be caused a judge called Sisamoss to 
be slain and Hayed becanse be had taken a bribe and 
passed an unjust sentence, and be caused the ekin of 
tbo judge to be fastened over the seat on which the 
judge used to ait when prononncing judgment. 
Cambyses appointed Otanes, the son of Sisamoes, in 
liis father’s place, and admonished him to 1 ‘emember 
on what seat he sat and to judge justly (fierodotna 
T. 25). 

When Oembyses left Persia for Egypt he appointed 
a Magian called Patiaeitbea to bo the governor of Iris 
palace, but this man, knowing that Cambyses bad 
murdered bis brother Bardiya (Bardes, i.e., Smerdia), 
determined to turn bis knowledge of the fact, of which 
the Persians generally were ignorant, to his own 
accoimt. £e persuaded bis brother, who bore the 
name of Bardiya,^ to join him in the revolt, and be 

> The BehUtan loscripUm (m1 . i. luie SC) eeja ha wu oJIad 
GaoBkSla, a nasae which 1 q 6 )i« bMide of olaMical writon hu 
boeomc QomatM, or Gomotas. 
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him to be proclaimed t^ooghout Pereia as 
Bardiya, the brother of Cambysaa, and son of Cyrus, 
and king of the country h tbo- room of Cambyses. 
The rebels nest sent heralds into the provinces of 
Persia to proolaim the news, and one of them, he who 
had been despatched to Egypt, aotually anaonnced his 
message to Cambyses himself, whom he found with hjs 
army at EcUtona, in Syria. Hearing this Oamhysea 
leaped upon his horse, wishing to set out at once for 
Susa> bnt as he was doing so a portion of the scabbard 
of the sword fell off, and the blade being bare wounded 
him in tiie thigh, it is said in the part where he had 
smitten the god Apis (Herodotus )ii. 64). Twenty 
days later ho collected his chiefs, and confessed tliat 
he had caused Bardiya to be slain, and having urged 
tliem never to allow the Medea to have power over the 
country, he soon after died from the effects of the 
sword wound, which had made tiie limb to mortify and 
had affected the bcue. Herodotus says that he reigned 
seven years and five months. It is difficult to distm- 
guish in the above slatomenls what is liistory and what 
is romance, and we must therefore have recourse to the 
great inscription of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, ivho 
Darrates the malUc in these words»“ A man of our 


• IVrtbe Mxt see 7nl, Royal Soeuty. toI. t.. 
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"raoe, oaUed CambysAs 

“ K<>ah~v-j’i-^ja), tbasoD of Cyrus ^ 

“ ATiMvi-a-iA) became long. He liad ft brotbei* called 
Bardlya, of the eame mother aad father as Oambyses; 
''Oambyses murdered him, but the people kiev net 
"that he had done eo. Oambyees went to Egypt, aud 
“after he had gone there, the people beoame hostile, 
“and ^sehood preT&iled in the land, not only in 
“Persia but in Media and in the other conntries. 
"There was a man, a Magian (^JyJ ^ mo- 

called QaumTita ’"TtT TTT ^TtD' 

who sprang from tlie monntaiu of Arakodnsh, in the 
“district of PaishijMUvadTv, and on the 14th day of 
“ the month Yiyakhna he rose up and declared to the 
“people, saying, ‘ I am Bardiya, the sou of Cyrus, the 
“brother of Cambysea.’ Then all the people rerolted, 
“aud Persia, and Media, and the otlrer lands went 
“ over to him; on the 9Ui of Gaimapada he seised the 
“empire. Afterwaids Oambyaes died by suicide.” 
From the above we see that Darius calls the usurper 
Gaumata, bat tlie writers of certain Babylonian continct 
tablets under the form Bar-si-ia,' | 
have piuseiTed Bardiya as the name of the brother of 
Cambyses, which the Greeks turned into Bardes or 
Bmerdis. 

' ' Sob SlrMBBiftier, to fUr latyriolojlt, vol. It. p, 

146 ff. 
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SBTTO, 8on of the Sun, Anthbridabha. 


Of tlio rise of Darius 1. to |iover we ibavo two 
principal Torsions, namol; i^6X of Horodottis, and that 
of tlie Mog bimself. Aocording to Serodotns (iii. 
67 ff ), Smeidis the impostor, who reigood but a fow 
months, made bimeelf popular bf proclaiming a general 
exemption from tribate and military serriee fbi the 
space of three years. In the eigUtli montlv of hie 
reign Otanes, tbe son of Pliamaspes, suspected that 
Smerdis was not the son of Cyrus, and took steps to 
6ad out wbetbcr Ms suspicion was justiflecl or not. 
Smerdis had married Fbaedymo, a daughter of Otanes, 
and Otanes told his daughter to find out when she was 
sleeping with her husband whether he had ears or not ; 
Phoedyma ,did so, and reported that Smoidis had no 
ears, and Otanes knew that the man was tbe impostor 
lio suspected him to be, for Cyrus hail bad tlio ears of 
tins Smerdis out off diuung his reign because he liad 
committed some grare ofibnee. Otanes took into his 
confidence two gieat Persian nohles colled Aapathinos 
and Gobiyas, and found that they too Imd tbeir 
suspicions of Smeidis, and the tliiee men each asso¬ 
ciated witli himself a friend; Otanes ehose Intapheines, 


' tm*. f B ^ lihi^ Aktarcqia, 

sni, oU. 
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Ctobrysi cbose Megtbjsiis, aad Aspsthiiies cboes 
HjdarQds. Tbs six men sddsd I 0 tbair niunber a 
setentb, one Duius, who lisd arrived at Susa from 
Persia. When the sevoa had met and exchanged 
opinioos Dari 06 <!eolared boldly that he knew that 
Smerdii the eon of Cyme was dead and that a Magiao 
of the eaioe name wae reigning, and that ha had come 
there on pnipoee to bring abont the death of the 
Magi an, and he adTued that the iapoator ehoald be 
killed that very day. After eome delay thoy foroed 
their way into the palace^ and the aeren, haring eleia 
all who reaieted them, ancoeeded in reaehiug the room 
wlier& Smerdia wea; Darina and Gobryaa rnehed in, 
and whilet Gobryaa was grappling with Smerdia, 
Darioe stabbed the impoator with hia dagger. Thii 
done they ent off the heads of tlie Magi ana whom 
they bad slain and took them ont and showed them to 
the people, and thereopon began a maaaaore of the 
Uogiane by the mob. Soon after this the eosspiratora, 
who had been reduced to six by the withdrawal of 
OUnes from their number, agreed that he whose hone 
should neigh Ant at aunriae when they were monntod 
should have the kingdom, end Oehares, the groom of 
Darina, having managed lo make hia maater’a horee 
neigh fint on a certain day at aunriae when the aix 
were mounted, Darius was hailed by hie oompaniona as 
king. 

The account given by Darius ia as follows The 

I RMTliawB, T«E|, col. L, Um 48 IT. 
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HoTewignty wlndi Gantij/itAhm} wrc8Utt\ Irora Cambysoa 

belonged to our family from times of old. 
Ganniula, tJio Jiavijig tak<‘n away from 

Oambyaes Lotli Tewia an<} Media, and the otbor 
lirovioeuA, did rw ho |•low^ld and bocamo king, Tlioro 
was no man, neither I’eraian, „<>p irodjan, nor any 
ono of our raco who win a for tiiat fiaunAto, 
tlio hrngian, who had UHUrjud the 8i>verfignty. Tho 
Xiooplo fonrod him exceedingly, and ho modo an ond 
of many pcnjde who ha-l kih.>vn Barvliva in limu 
and ho alow ihoin [ho Raid] ‘that thoy may not 
^•ocogiiixe mo and know that I am m,t ]U^^iva, 
tlui wn of Cyme/ No man <la«;d to g^lnany 
4, y'iill; ^ ^ unto Auramagda, 

.4,^ V; r-^T W 7 t’ m CX. •'"J ho 

brouglit mo holp, It w&a on (ho Tilth dav of the 
month Ihlgayndieh, tJmt I and a few men al«w 
Ganmuta t)w Mugian, and Ihoao who woni Tiie intimate 
rnemU, I alow Jiim in Iho fort called Sikayauvatiah 
‘‘ in tho province of NiaAya in MoJin, aud I wreaUd 
y tlio Aoveroignty from him. By the will of Anmawda I 
‘ boeamo king, and Anracoaseja gavoaie tho noveroignty 
“ The eiAereigiity wliich hud Uen wreetod from oar 
“ family r brought book, and set it in it* right place, 
Olid I Muih* it to bo it W.13 of old. The Umipk*j 
\s Uieh OuujaAlu, the Megian, hud destroyed, I rebuilt, 

“ rtiui 1 gave hack to tlie people the flocks and hord^ . . ! 

“ of whick (Unmatn. the MiJiun, hod rolled them* 

“ r restored tho people to tUrir phtces, I'er^ia, Media! 
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‘‘Mid the Other couatiiM. What had been carried off 
"I reetoi'od and made even as it waa before. I did 
•Mhie accoidiag to tho will of Anramaada. I toiled 
“until our house Lad been restored to ita place.” 

When Camhyeea left Egypt for Persia he appointed 
as satrap, or vieeroy, of Egypt a certfiin man called 
Aryandes, who appears to bave been a capable governor. 
Daring his rule a dispute broke out between Aroesilaus, 
the sou of the lame Battus end Pheretimo (Herodotus iv. 
162 If.), andDemonax, the nan who had been appointed 
arbitiator of Cyiwe by the eoanmand of tlie Pythie 
at Delphi, and in the end Arcesilaxis had to flee to 
Sanio^and his notlior Plwrotime to Solamis in Cyprus. 
In accordance with the answer of tJie Pytlna Ayoeallans 
returned to Oyrtiie, but forgetting to carry out tbo 
instructions which ho bod L'eoeivod from tlio oracle, he 
and his father-in-law Alozir were slain at Baiijo j when 
bis mother Pbowliine heard this ehe fled to Egypt, for 
Arcwilani had perfomed some sorvicos for Cambysos, 
Oambyses hod given Cyreno to Arcosilaus, and bad 
made liiin a tiibutaiy to the king of Egypt. Ar- 
yandea hearkened to her complaints and demimds for 
revenge, and gave Pherotiuie the use of tlie army and 
novy of Egypt; ovei' tho army he set Awasis, a 
Maraphion, and over the fleet Badres of Poeargadae. 
These forces set out from Egypt and in due course 
arrived at Baroe, which was captured after a long 
and obetiaate resistance; Pheretime impaled the men 
whom the Persians brought to her, and set them out 
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round the m^uIIs, and aho liad the breasts of their 
wives out off and hung upon the wuUb. Tlie Barceans 
were znado eUves and Urge numbein of thorn wem 
transported first to Egypt, and thou to Baotria, where 
Darius set apart a place for them to live in. Soon 
after Flievetimo letuvoed to Egypt she died of a 
terrible aud loatbaome disease. The immediate oause 
of the invaaiou of Egypt by Daiiite is not quite clear> 
but it Boema as if it waa oansed by some ootion of 
Aryandes, who was put to death “fm attempting to 
"make himself equal witli Davius.” Dariue colusd 
money made of ths finest geld, and Aiyaudes unitutiug 
him coined money in silvorj when Darius lieard of 
this hs regarded it os an attempt on the part of hia 
viceroy to make himself king, and ti'eated the act os 
one of rebellioni and put him to death. 

When Darius arrived in Egypt, about n.o. 517, he 
adopted the rauk and stylo of the Egyptiou kings of old, 
aud olioso for himself as Icing of the South and Kortli 
the uame Ba'Bkttu, aud placed Lis name Darius, tr^ui* 
eeribed into hisroglyplue oh&racters, withiu a cartouche 
as ecu of the Sun.” lu the great Behiaiu u Inscription, 
which was first deciphered aud translated by the late 
fillr Heury Eawllnaoa, Darius calls) himselfthe great 
"king, the king of kings, the king of Peiuia, the 
“Mng of the lauds.” He was the sou of Hystaspes 
(?f ^ ^TtT TTT TIH *^f^*»h-ia.a.e-^),thegrandaoa 
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of Ajsaaias, iKe g««t-g»DdsoD of ToVspw, and ^ 

great-gwat-graudwTi AihaemenM (Cl< «TT nr 
•^TtT *tT ^ ff®-iiU-a-m«-n-wA); tlio family 
wilt Jiled IkhMmonUw after tJ»ir anceator Aktae- 
menea. Daritis aaya tliat right of his laoa wow kings, 
that ho WM tko ninth, and that his taco had from 
oldon timo bott a royal ooo. The Egyptian form of lua 
name'‘iiithoriaaiha,-coming throngh tie Greek from the 

Poralaa form D-a-T.ya-w.n-ih. 77 m El ^lE 
^ 77 . iscurions, hnt from the TahaaU quoted in a 
noU aboTO it wiU be awn that other transUterations of 
the name into Egyptian were more correct. Shortly 
before the arriral of Darina in Egypt an Apia Bull, 
which had baan eouaecrated in the reign of Cambyaea. 
wae laid in the Sarapenm, and the carmnoniea appear 
to haye bean conducted by a general called Arij.mea, 
(Amaais),^ who nay well hare been employed in the 
expedition sent to Bawe by Aiyandea. Among thoae 
who would welcome Darius would be the old noble 
Utcha-l^er.reienet who had induced Oambysw to do so 
much .for the temple of Neith at Saia. and we know 
from the inscription on the prieat’s atatue in the 
Vatican already referred to that Darina iastructod him 
to found a ooU^e for the education of the prieeU. From 
the &cl that Darius promised to oontribnte a sum of 
money towards the expensea which would be incurred 
in dificoTering the new Apis BuU we may assume that 
> a»«a, p. 671 PsN. P- 
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he wu tolerant in religioas matters, and that he wished 
to ei’adioate the bed impression whioU the Egyptisne 
had obtained of the Foreiaus through the sacrilegious 
bdheTiour of Gambyses, 

His greatest work of preotical utility in the oonntry 
was the eompletion of the digging of the osnal to 
join the Nile and the Ked Sea, which had bee)i 
begun by Neoho 11. Acoordingto Herodotus (ii. 158), 
it took four days to make the passage along this 
oanal, and it was euffieiently wide for two triremes 
to be rowed abreast. The water entered it A'oui tlie 
Nile near Bubaetis, and the oanal ran through tlie 
modern W&dl TCluiiiat, and passing Pa-Tem, i.e., the 
oity Fithoni, 1 ‘eaclied tlie lied Sea. From the mouth 
of the Wddi T^cnllfVt tlie course of tlia canal of Darius 
may still be traced by tlm remains of the large stelae 
which he set up at various places to commemorate the 
eompletion of lus work; these etelao were inscribed 
in hieroglyph ice on one side, and in three kinds of 
ouneifoim writing on the other, tlie languages ropre* 
eeuted by these last being Fenian, Eland tic (or, Susian), 
and Babylonian.* Eemaine of some of these stelae 
have been found near Tell aUMaekliUta, near the 
Serapeum, near Shalhf, and a little to the north of 
Suez. On each stole was a dgui'e of Duius ^vith tho 
titles '‘great king, king of kings, king of the lands 
of all peoples, king of this great earth, the son of 
Hystaspes the Akhaemenian." Below this, as we learo 

^ For (bo liber*tQr« bo» Wtodeioonn, A«g> Qetcki<hU, 660. 
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from tKe stele near 8 q«, wee the ioecription, “A greet 
god it Aunmeada who hath created this earth, who 
-Lth created yonder heaTcn, who hath created men, 
‘'who hath gi^en nnto man the Ueeeing of happmeea, 
•‘whohath made Darina king, and who hath oonfided 
'• unto king Darina eotereignty, the groat man, who le 
“rich both in hore« and in men." After a repetition 
of hie titlee tho teit continued, “Thu* epake king 
“Darin*, I am a PeraiaD, and by the help of the 
“ Pereiona I captured Egypt. I orderad thin canal to 
*• be dug from the riwr NUe (iiiura) which floweth in 
••Egypt to the eea which goeth forth from renia. 

« Thie canal wm dug eten aa I ordered it. 

The leet of the inicripUoD ii mnUlatod, but aoccrdiag 
to Dr. Oppert, who reatored it by the help of thc.Egyp- 
veraioD, it o«tained a etatameDt to the effect that 
Darine ordered one half of the oanal, ie., from Bira to 
the *ea. to U deatioyed, and Dr. Oppert thinki that be 
gave thie onlet becauae the Pereian engineers told him 
that on ocoonnt of the difference between the level of the 
lUditenonean and of the Bed Sea, Egypt would ^ 
fiooded* if the canal were oompletod. It will be 
remembered that eMcrty the same argument was 
when the present Soea Oonal was contempUtod. But 
whether the canal was ever opened or Dot> the working 
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on it wonM show th« Egyptians thAt Dariu was 
actzions for tlio irolfare of the oonntry, and we know 
from Biodoros (i. 95) tlist he was regarded as the sixth 
of the Uw-girsrs of Egypt. Aceordiog to this writer^ 
he hated and abhorred the impiety of Cambysaa and 
the profanation of the temples of Egypt, and made it 
his business to hononr the gods reverently and to he 
kind Co men. He held converee often with tbs prieeta 
' of Egypt, and learned their theology, and made himeelf 
acquainted with the things which wen written in their 
books, and he emulated the ancient kings of Egypt in 
showing kindness to the people. At length he wu so 
highly honoured among them that whilst he was alive 
he gained the title of god, which none of the othei* 
Persian kings ever did, and when he was dead the 
people paid him the honours which were wont to be 
paid to the ancient kings of Egypt. Egypt, with 
Libya and Oyrene and Bans, formed the sixth of tbo 
twenty divisions into which Darina divided his kingdom, 
aod he received from it 700 talents; and the revenue 
arising from the sale of the fish in Lake Koeris, i.e., a 
talent per day when the water was flowing out, and 
20 minae when it was flowing in (Herodotns ii. 149); 
and 120,000 measures of com for the Persians who 

occupied the garrison et White Fort, i.e., ^ 

Memphis (Herodotus iii. 91); and there were other 
privileges enjoyed by the royal family of Pereie in 
Egypt, for the city of Anthylla was expected to 

VOL. TIL F 
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proyide shorn, or »me other Article of wearing apparel^ 
for the wife of the rwgning Hng of Egypt (Herodotus 
ii, 98). 

Bariiu showed bis rererenoe for the gods by making 
offerings io their temples, and by giving gifts to 
the priests. He earned oQt some repaiie connected 
with the temple of Ptah at Hemphis. bnt his gyeatost 
flrchitectunl work wm the building of tbe temple in 
tlie Oami at Kbirga in bononr of tbe god Amen. The 
Onsie Al-Kh4rga(theKenemel,^§ of the ancient 

Egyptians, or “Oasis of the South,” ^ 
commonly known as the “Grsat Caais” lies at a 
distance of about fire daye' journey^ from the Nile to 
die weet of (be modem tows of Eeneh; the letitude of 
the village of HlUrga is 26’ $6'', and tbo longitude 
cost of Greenwich 80^ 40' 15". The temple built by 
Darius in this Ooais is kncwn to-day as tbe Temple of 

Hibis, this neme being derired from Hsbt, FD J ^ t 
the old Egyptian neme of tbe city; it liee about three 
miles to the north of Hhirga rillege, eud is a most 
striking ol^eot is tbe dee^ both as regards its 
prceerretion and pceitioD. According to the recent 
messnrenienU o( Mr. J. Ball, tbe mein building is 
abont 44 metres long and 18 metres broad, and it is 

I Hr. r. iMA MlimAlM kb« dtH4>c« Of tho Oaaii hvtB Senob ot 
229 kUoKitTM. bb €VT*y took 99 boon to iroTol 


OTor. 


B.c. 


DARIUS* HVWN TO AUSN-RA 


orieDtdd Almost szAOtly dns «Ast; in iioot of it &10 a 
court About 9 mstrss wills cud of nncsTtam Uugth, sud 
three pylons, wbieli an situ^ad at distances of 
34 metres, 06 metres, and 117 metres reapeotiTely 
from the front of the main block. The whole building 
is of eaDcletcne. The third pylon is iDtaot, aod is 
Gorered with hieroglyphic decorations; the other two 
are in a etate of ruin. Die walla of the unotuary and 
the two rooms to the east an eoTered with hieroglyphio 
ioaoriptions, and it may be noted that the fiooet reliefs 
are found is the eanctnery, aod that the quality of tbs 
workmaoehip ie inferior in the 6faro8 of the reliefa and 
in tlie hieroglyphics of other parts of the bnilding.i 
On the south-west wall of ths second chamber in ths 
temple is a most remarkable hymn of 6fty lines; it is 
addressed to the god Amen-IU, who it regarded as tlie 
‘One God, of whom aU the other gods are considered to 
be forms or phases. It follows the iigiins of oigUt 
frog-heade4l gode, who are called Nu, Nut, I.lebQ» 
Hebut, Eekin, Kekiot^ Kerb, IferVet^ The god is 

said to be self-prodnced, ^ bones are of 


• Sm J. BaU, naTf« (Jm* ; TkjMfWfSy «imI Cftire, 

IMO. 
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uUtr, tid flbu 18 of gold, hia forehead b of Upie*lasuli, 
and lu8 limbs tn of omorftld. The oarih vu fashioned 
ni the baguning according to hia pUns. Hs becometli 
old, bnt lie renevotb hiiMelf, and heoMieth young 
agsan; heaToo reateth upon liia head. When he 
enUMth the T«i»t (w** underworld) the eight priawTAl 
gods ung praises to him. He dvelleth in the Sun's 
dish, and be hideth in (he popil of his aye. he shineth 
through hii CtchaU, (>•*•. tlie Sun and 

Uoon). His being is hidden and mysterious, and 
oaonot be oonprehanded. He giveth life both to the 
living and the dead. He was not prodaeed in a voenh. 
but he sprang from primeval matter. His form ia 
hidden, DO god begot him. what god ie like unto him f 
He is the chief of the gods. ste. 

Ihs hymn is placed in the months of the eight great 
primeval gods who formed the oompany of Kbemennu. 

I f| JJjJ i.o., Hermopohi, the city of the god 

Thoth, and who were regarded as the prinoipal forms 
of the Snn-god, Aman-Ra. Many of the attributes 
ascribed to the god. as well aa many of the ideaa 
sapressed, are found in hymns preserved in manu- 
scripts of the Cooh of iha Doad which date from 
the XYinth Dynasty, but it is a very remarkable 
thing to find soch a hymn inscribed on the wall of 
a chamber in the temple built by Darios in honour 
of the Egyptian Sun-god, Amai-RA. The explanation 
of the fact is, probably, that Dirius found that so 
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many of the atinbotea of AmoQ>Bi were ideatioal with 
those which he associated with the god Aaramasda that 
he felt whea he oaaeed the hymn to be iascribed that 
be was hoaonHag both gods at the same time. If this 
view be incoireot the existeaee of such a hymn in a 
temple boilt at his expense is an iuteresting ptioof of 
the exteot to which he canned hie toleration of the 
gods and of the religioos viewi of the Egyptians.^ 
Tlio monnments of the reign of Darius are very 
few, and there is no evidence that he carried oat 
building operations in any of ibe old saaotuaries of 
Egypt, except in Memphis, and perhaps iu Edfd, 
Darius appears to hare made no attempt to visit 
Ifubis or the soathem proviaoee of Egypt, altbongh 
aceordiog to Uerodottis (iv. 44) be was jaterseted in 
the exploration of oouatrien Wishing to linow iuto 

' Th« hiorest^Sle t«Brt •( Uw ww ftni pobliibeC la 1S76 
bf Dr, Birah (9Vu«. S**. BM. StvS,, rol. r. p. S08(S plitt««)-W8) 
from a Mpy maS* h/ Mr. JS. Uajr oS Uaplaot bo(ira«a the pean 
less eaS 2SS8. aitd be gare am XvflUi reaSeriog of It { it wac 
again puWLaheS. bet far aeee cccToe t ly, bp Dr. H. Dragaeh, ia hia 
liriM fia<A tier {Jfweu *t EbeiteA, La<pa%, 7B7S. plater nr,- 
urii.. who aSded as aieellMt Oarvaa traaeJaiion of It oa p. S7 ff. 
T]i« principal worka to ba ceeaaltad for infomatioa e& the Oaaia 
of Al-Khii^ arvt—CaJIHaaS, Fesa#* S rOae^ 4e TJMm, 18S1 f 
SdnoartOBt, A Jtnrafp h im ^ the 0«Mt «/ Vpftr Sffp*, ISXS f 
Hoekint. tp (Jie Orrai Oaefe, 10S7{ 8^iwei»tajth, J/pliim tur 
XenmtniM dfr Ocer fberpek (PrtorBUAa’a SriUSetTHH^en, i970, 
Haft X.) $ Kohl fa, Z>rri Jfaaafe fa <ter lit peek g« TFreto, 1070; 
Bnigsch, R«we, 1978; Zittal, Otohfi t der (iSseekea IFflefe, ISSS) 
Major Ljvai, B.B., Oa tSr Blral^rapkjr pf (&a Libyan Deaert {JaL 
^«0l. Bee., Not. 1884} ; aad BaH, fberra Oarit, 1900. 
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what oceaa 11 m I^as disdiargsd iUolf he sent Scylax 
of Caryaitda and others to try and find out. They 
Mt out from Caapaiyraa, In the coxutry of Pactyice, 
and harjfig laCed down the heer towards the east to 
the sea, iiej sailed westward on the sea until they 
amved in the thirtieth month at the place whenoe 
Kecho n. despatched the Phoenieiaas to sail round 
Libya 

In the Behlstnn Ineeription ^ Darias calls himself 
master of twenty-three oonntries, i.a, Persia, Ureja, 
Babe), Astyria, Arabia, Egypt* the Isles of the Sea, 
Lydia, Ionia, Media, AiBenia, Cappadocia, Farthia. 
DrnngiaDa, Aria, Eborasmia, Bactria, Sogdiana, Oan* 
dara, Scythia, Sattagydia, Arachoda, and Mekran. 
He says that bo fooghi nineteen battles against the 
Idop who rerolled against him, and that he took 
nine kings captive, i.e., Oanmitta (Comatee), Atrioa 
(Atrines), Nidinto-Be), Martiya (Martea), Fravartisb 
(Phraontes), Citratakbama (SiUataohmes), PrAda 
(Phxaates], Tahyasdftta (Yelsdates), and Arakba 
(Ancus). QanmiU claimed to be Bardiya, son of 
Cyrus; Atrina claimed to be king of Susa; yidintu- 
Bel claimed to be Mebncbadneznor, the son of Nabo- 
nidns; Martiyn claimed to be Ommannish (Imaues), 
king of Snse; FravoitisH daimed to be Ebabathrita 
(Xatbritee) of the family of UvakbsUtra (Cyax&rss); 
Citratakbama said be belonged to the same family, 

• n%wliafge, td. t, Ub» U ff. (JlU. ifisKt Sm . ro). z. 

1M7). 
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ftod olaiiBea to b« king of SagiHiA; cUimad to 
U king of VAhjMaiU cUimed to bo 

Bajrdiya, son of Cyras; snd Arskhs clAimod to bo 
NobuckAdneasar, son of Nabonidtw.^ Darios married 
s daogttor of GobryM, wwl had by her ArUbasanos 
and two others ; and Atoeea, by whom ho had Xonea, 
Hystaspee, Akhaemonoe. and Meaiatos; and Artystouo, 
by whom ho had Anaojoa and Gobryaa; aud Permysj 
by whom ha bad Ariomardas; and Phratagnna, by 
whom ho had Abrocomo and Hyporantho. Pour years 
after the battle of Marathon tho Kgyptians under the 
leadership of Ehahbeaha roTolted against tha Persians; 
as soon aa Darius beard of the rebellion ho made 
preparations to rsturo to Egypt to suppress it, but 
died before they were completod, in the thirty-sixth 
year of bis reign,* and was snoceoded by Xerxes, his 
SOD by Atosea, abonl b.c. i85. Under the strong rule 
of Darius Egypt enjoyed both peaoe and prosperity, 
but it is quite dear Ihst there were not wanting 
JescendanU of the old royal housee of Bubustis and 
8d8, wbo were only waiting tor s favourable op^r- 
tunity to daim the irone. As soon as the Egyptians 
found that Perria was in difficulriee with the Grwlce 
they at once began to stir and to make preperatione 
to regain their indepoudonco- The Thebald wus quite 
content to be ruleil by a foreigner, but tlie restless end 

• Fut tov text ide eoL It-, 1- a f. 

1 An in»mp*wo in tS* W4dT U Ofttod to to* 

»l U* r»i^: tee L*p«to«, DrHSnSIcr, SL pi. S6S m. 
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turbulent people of tUe BelU were not so satisfied os 
the dwfillent in the south, and thej ga7e effect to their 
diseonteat ae soon as possible, 

3. ^ {c ^M ^ ^ ~ Khsuai- 
IRSHA ?A ^ly SipfiTf 0 ftiyai, 

XsaxES the Great euooeeded his father Daiius 1. about 
D.o, 486 or 485, end his first worlc of importuned was 
the suppression of the revolt of the Egyptians, whloU 
had broken out under the leadership of Khaboesra, 
who appears to have maintained his precarious 
autliority for a little more or a little lees than a year. 
Of this man ngthing; whatsoever is known, hut he 
appears to have taken advantage of the war which liad 
broken out between the Persians aod Greeltn, and 
which probably nseeesitatsd the temporary withdrawal 
of nearly all the Persian soldieiw iu Egypt, and to 
have proolaimed bimeolf king. It is probable that he 
was tlio descendant of eoine Solte or Bubastite prince, 
and he may have held eome official post ns governor or 
administrator under Dariue ; ou the other hand, be has 
been declared by various scholars to have been a 
foreigner, but uo two seem to agree about his supposed 
nationality. His prenouien or throne name reads 

Sssra-PTAJT-BBTEP.TAWEN ^ » 

Bud hia name es ‘‘son of the Sun" is thus given:— 
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fl Khasbkaha, or M Kua- 

luwiA, ot ( I j;’] , KUAI5AHIIA, belovca of 

IU». In the tliird launth of llw ietiKi.ti JSlmt of liis 
Hocuiul yenr, lio |jr«}inro«l ’ a Harcnplirvijua for llio Apw 
liull wliic'li bL‘ 0 ii rfMif*o<'r:itctJ jti tin* JUnt j'cnr of 
tlm nign of PuriuK, m\ <!»• namij^hagun, •witli tlia 
{iiHrijftion giniiK *lio it, H Row jn the 

Horaju'Um. Tim clilof puMic work KlmlWlm 

currjod out tlurhig liis Hliort aiirviy uf Dio 

Kiwtom DoltIV, with A vma* of coimtrncting in the 
8wain^o< u\u\ meirslms ut llo* nioiUha of llio Nilo burners 
wliicU woiibl servo to Movk llio j^as'Sngo at tlio kIiijh of 
RU iuvutliiig fou. Xlioro is no <UniU llml bo was 
rogarilod as a gi iiiiiim king in tlio IImio of Aloxaiider, 
tb« sou of AloxiuoWlbo (treat, boon use on tho mU'Io* 
of tins king (line- 7 and \ i\ be i* oulled “ King of tbo 
South and North, ol tbo two lamls " and Im W a 
thruno luiuo and a nanio m “son vf the Snn,*' liko any 
ikf till* great kings of Morenver, lio is nientianod 

as a Uniefurtijr of t)io shiiiK' nod city of the giMldwa 

Uctcliul, i.c., I'o f>i“i T''!'. >“■ 

thcrefn^•, liuvo bwn poi-sesfted *'i‘ u eerluin nnmnnt 
of wealth. His eri>idnct I* contniMed with that of king 


' Scp Jr./. IS*). ( 1 , l!i. 

• P.ir IW ‘iM ^Jnt^tlc, .VuM ^A. t>s Mrui'm lf, 

gfii., Is7t, v't ff-i •“••• TVot*. K »ol. t. 

8». 
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Xwxes ZlisherisbA), vho is 

said tc liave beliaved ia a sbamaful mao nor towards 
the oitj and to bava pluadarad its posadasiouB, 

ASSMA A A i I I 

■ Of the fate of Khabbosha vro 
are ignorant, but it is probable tUat he was oaugbt by 
the Feveiaus, and put to death after a abort reign. 

During the drat year of hia reign Xericaa took no 
steps to put down the revolt of the Kgyptians, and it 
wae uot until tlie seoond year after the death of Darius 
that he moved against thsm ; be appeaia to have met 
with but small resistance, and Herodotus tdlls us that 
(vli. 7) he subdued and reduced all Egypt to a worse 
state of servitude than it was iu under Darius. Xerxes 
appointed his brother Akhaemeues over the country, 
aud be appears to have revived, but in a much more 
severe form, tlie stiiot rule of bis father Darius; 
AkUaemenes was subsequently slain by luaros, tlie son 
of Fsainuiotichus, a Libyan (Herodotus iii. 12; vif. 7). 
Xerxes did nothing for the temples of Egypt, and if we 
may jndge by the atatemeut on tbs Stele of Alexander 
II. oonoerniDg the sanetnaiy of Uatchet> he robbed 
them of their possessions; of the maunev in whioh the 
oonntiy wu athninistei'eil wo know nothing, but it is 


probable that native Egyptian nobles were appointed 
as goveruoi'S under the strict supervisiou of the brother 
of Xerxes, the satrap of the country. From Heixidotus 
(vii, Sd) we learn that the Egyptians coutribnted 20 D 
ships to the navy of Xerxes, and that the men who 
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lUftTjnod them wore pJaiUjcJ lielmeix, eiitJ carried hollow 
uhielde, with lai^e rima, and pikes fit for a soa*figlit, 
and large haUhuts. Thu grealar part of tlifiin heJ 
l»rsastp1aU<e> and carriud I urge swords. Among the 
forevH of Xurxca the KgN ptians aigiiuUsiMl Iheiaaolvw, 
for among othor groat dowla llioy capliin d fvi* Urouk 
elilpa with thoir mws (IforodotUK vni, 17). 

Moiiiuntids or even am all ohjeeta» with the 

iimn<5 of Xorxea are nirily found in Kgypt, and t)ie IntoBt 
year of hU reign nmiitiojiod in lliv iiiwriplion* ia the 
inthj this occurs in n text • rut oji u Po<*k hy u iVraito 

uDHaI cullud Alhiiilii, ^ "jl ^ ^ ^ HD 

Attlminei., () «=> 1 P '“"I ‘i'"'*'’”'- JL i V? ' 

in the \\Vi( i fjnmniamuf, but it dia«a nut imlicatu that 
Xerxoa currie*! on works in l)m ^unrrioa of llmt fuimnia 
YaUoy. it niorolv almws thui llio mo*! thhingh it frotii 
Iho Kiln to tlio Ucd Sva, iiflil inVr tv r^-5, wii« pn atly 
used ly mo roll lints uiid otlM-r* during the l*eraiiih 
i^cupalicni cf Kgypt, Of the amall monniiu iita of the 
nign of Xorxi's may he nuntioiK'd: the stelu • tliiteil iti 


I fleo /'• lii. I'l. 2*CI I '. «W ft uiiniW of 

■hiU*t U'SI» IQ Oiu j-ium «if J*up*tftn kiriv*^ h)I 1 t"* f 

' 'Jll '8 »>t 4 'Jl' !•* Ml llo' Ili rllM >lns»«t 4 lil l.So * Ol 

the itj»)- r 1*111 )• i» •*'iM* ill aliM* I’lC il*'! *•*•> ■(, f*!li**i 1 1» 1*1* 

.. u Pi.in liii>r Hitii i* iU lifting' Miti 'l 01 ft»l»Mtli.ji l-f'T" 

j*(-I ii-iti*. all*I ii iftftU'i **M u ikror.u no I urruy.' l i»i tlie 
Planner. Ifi liim; ti e uui eau<U M- ami >\'i*luhi*. IJi ncai’i an* 
V 4 i•llU^ ill w Ilk'll ui«' ‘Vvo «)«' «v*l Auuin- •tainlifif b.. tliU i-iiiu of 
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bis fourth year, with a HliDgnal inscription in Egyptian 
and Aramaean, aud the alabaster vases inscribed 
with hia name and titles in the Egyptian, Pei’sian, 
Afedian, and Babylonian languages.^ The hiero* 
glyphic form of the name Xerxes KasHAiAfisHA, 

elt« bitr of a {pd, And (>1i« biiir o( • mu, Aod » man Iau«uUn£, 
The onij umo givou \n WeroglyphiM la »hM of iln, ^ ®, wkioU 
fe th» four lino« of Aramuan tost M (K» iMttom of ths at«le 
bopomoo in. 8» hojAivt, A»s^e>9 ieUtehri^t, vol. *?. Iffn, 
p. 187 ff . ( a out of tUe itoio ii iiHibitod Is tbs DrUfoli Uuenm. 

• Tho VMO which woj fouoO by th« SJr 0. T. Sowtoa 
(//oZfMnuuiia, rol, II. p. 6S7) ti eho fvoS of tko wottcm italroaio 
iu Ujo Vaniotooiu at lUtioarfiaMoa is new ozbiblted In the Gem 
Boom {& t)io Brillib UuMBBi. Ths cuaolfem Inwriptlono 
riad i«- 

r».,A-. T<- m El 77 m \ ::< K \ 

Kh. sU . ya .a • r . iha . a khsh 

-IE KT El 1= 

va . la . ra • ka 

T -[IE E V f TTIc 

(Prafla) Ik . ibi if . (PraSx) lankuk it 

V •"m’ 

sba • ir 

T A <F <T>->-TT<T 7 

• “I*! • ' • nr • sliA . » 

gl- cin 

ehvru rab • o 

111 thrt* losoriptions moan Xcrx«, Uie areat krn^." 
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@ (| I * ti*aDacription of the 

PweianKhsliy&i'slia, ]<*- ttT ET TTT 

AoooTcliog to Herodotus (ix. 108) Xerxes waa a tall, 
Itandaome mm, but lie wu botli tyranniool and cruel. 
Of bia priTate life but little good le said. He fell in 
love v/itli tlie wife of bie brotlier Masfstes, and in order 
to gain Lev aflbotione be caused ber daughter Artayute 
to marry bis son Darius, and then, hia love for her 
mother having grosvn cold, sought to aoduoe her 
end succeeded. On one occasion he gave Artaynte a 
beautiful mantle wkiob bis wife Amestria bad woven for 
him with bor own hands. When Amestrli beard of 


The Sg 7 pUaD term of tte nemo it iu a 

conoQohe eaoloiod witbia a rooteogla tbu 

U win bo noticoJ ibai the Sgrptlan Inacriptloa 
come* lut <& order, aocl that tlio oortouoho it oot 
proeodoii b^ tbo uual if aboil of re^altp, ^\&. and 
a vt tUii TOM ii preierrea <a 

tbe BlblloihtqQO rfotioaala Peril. ao<l fra(rc<VBt» of 
Qr» otliere war* founU by Ur. W. K. Loftai (OAsfdro 
and Ettiians. Loadoa. IbST, p. 4U ff.) ia tbe ooutm 
of Ills excarfttloai at Snia. They are aoir esblbltod 
in tbe Uabrloiiiaa Itoom in Ibe Uritlib btuienm, 
Vm. 01,46S^i.40e. nod Ol.eSO. 



J The BebyJonica form ie ^ 
7 Klil.8bi*‘.ar>8ba''. 
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tbi« she pUnoed tbo desth, cot o( Artaynte, but of her 
mother, the wife of Mosistas. Oq the J;iQg*B birthday 
flho bogged that the woman miglit be gireu to ber, aod 
vrhiiet Xerxes aod ber brother were discussiag the 
putting away of the wife of Muistes, Amostrjs sent 
ineu who out oif ber nose, oars, lips, breasts, and 
tongue. Xerxsfl woe murdered by Artabenus and the 
euouoli Spomitrea, or Mithridates, about d.o. 1(15, after 
a roigiJ of twenty yeaw- He left time sons, Darius, 
Artaxerxss, and Hystaepas. Aitabanus told Artaxerxea 
that his brother Darina had murdered hie fatirer, and 
persuaded him to kill Duriiis. This Artaxerxes did, 
and with the help of Artabanue ascended the throne. 
A short time afterwards Artabanus tried to hill him, 
but he was oTerpowered and slain, and Attaxorxes 
Rnaily establialjed himself as king of All Penin.^ 


AnTARKOSBASSBA Per*da pa A a. 

Abtaxerxbs succeeded bis father Xerxes about b.o. 
455; be seems only to Lats obtained the throne of 
Persia after much strife and DAny struggles with 
Artabnnuft, whoso chief aim was to make one of his 
sons king of Persia. The Egyptian inscriptious tell ns 
nothing about the events of the reign of Artoserxes 


‘ Dlodoriii, ti. 68. 
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RE^K OF ARTAXERXES 

and Ilia rule of Egypt, for, except in tKe few rock 
inecriptlonB ^ in the W&di and on tbe 

dUbaeter vose^ inscribed in tbe Egyptian, Ferainn, 
Median, and Babylonian laugangee, bis name ia found 
nowliare in Egypt. From the brief insciiptions in the 
'WAdt blamm&icilt we Isain that be adopted tbe old 
Egyptian titlea of "Eii\g of tbe South and North, 
and ‘'lord of the two lands,’* and ourioualy enough, he 
styles hiinaelf “Pharaoh the Great,** but lie adopted 
no prcuoRiou or throne namo after tbe manner of the 
Idage of old in Egypt, for he had only one cartouobs, 
wliich oonUised notliing but a bald transcript of his 
Persian same:— 

PsBsiAH- m IHT efyl «1'1 ^ yfr’ 

A • r • ta > kha • ah • tr *0 

EGYrriAir. ^ | 

A - r • ta*kha<sha » e • aha 
Like bis father Xerxes lie built uotbiug whatsoover 
in Egypt, and he neither ropalrsd nor added to any 
temple or sanctuary throughout tho country, and there 
is no evidence that he made any offerings to the temple 
of Ptah Memphis, or even that be in anyway oseiitcd 
is tbe maintenasco of the temple in the Oasis of 


I 8o» Lopiius, Cftiiniiilffr, ili.'pl. 88S, 

* This vm»i» proaorroct {& the Treaenrj ot Sufut hfark, Teoiee. 
■ The BahrlODiao fora j» | 
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AI-Eb4rga, wliict Darius I. bad built in bonour of tbe 
god Amon-Eil. Of his long reign of forty years hardly 
any trace is left in Egypt, and with the esoeption of a 
few words in the Stele of Alexander II., which ha?o 
beoD thought to refer to tbe murder of hia father 
Xerxes and of hia brother Dwiua, there is no allusion 
to hh family in any Egyptian monument now known. 
The words refeixed to occur in line 11 and mention the 
“ejection of tlie acciused Xerxes from bis pnlaoe with 
his eldest son,”‘ and it will be noticed that the king's 
name is not enclosed witliin a cartouche, and that it is 
followed by a figure of a decapitated prisoner as a 
delenmnative. Tbe fcHowing brief summary of the 
principal events in the reign of Artaxerxes is derired 
from Diodorus (xi. 69; xii, 64 ff.); Thucydides (i. 104^ 
112); Ctesias (S2-35), and otheis. As soon as Arta< 
xerxes came to tJie throne he put to death all those 
who Imd been concerned in the murder of his father, 
and removed from their places all governors whom 
he suspected, and appointed trustworthy men to snooaed 
them. He ruled with justice and equity, and kept his 
army well provided with necessaries, and maintained 
it on a war footing. 

As soon as the E^ptians heard of the death of 
Xerxes tliey at once began to plot against the 
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Persian ruJers, aud whan they knew that a revolt 
against thoiu had broken out in Bactda they seized 
the opportunity to drive the Pereian officials out 
of £gjpt. Tliej then set up as Idng a man called 
IcarOs, the son of Psammetichns, ;vho was a Libyan 
and probably a descendant of some member of the 
royal house of Sals of tho XXVIth Dynasty. He first 
espellod the Persian rovonue receivers, and then formed 
an arjiiy to enable him to fight against the Persians 
the battle which he loiew must come. He sent to 
Athens and made a league with the Athenians, and 
they, seeing what an impoitant thing it would be for 
them to have Egypt on their side, agreed to send some 
$00 ships to help Inaros; those sliips subsequently 
sailed to Egypt and went up the Nile, and besieged 
the Persians aud their suppoiters who had taken 
refuge near Memphis. When the nows of the revolt 
of the Egyptians reached Artaxerxes he ordered 
Akhasmenes. tho brother of Xerxes, and the governor 
of Egypt, to march against the rebels, and he did so 
with, it is said, considerably more tlian a (quarter of a 
million of men. A battle took place at Paprerais, in 
which tlie Persians, who were attached by both 
Egyptians and Athenians, lost heavily, Ahbaemenes 
was slain, and the remnant of the Persian array fled 
to Memphis, wlioi'e they were followed by tire Athenians. 
The body of Akhaemene« was sent to Aiiaxerxes with 
the ne^v8 of tho Persfau defeat, aud ho at once formed 
for tbo conquest of Egypt a second army, which 
von. VII. 
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consisted of 800,000 csvahy aud infantry, and which 
waa plftood nndcr the command of Artabasna and 
Mogabyzns. 'When they ontcrod Cilicia and Pbosnioia 
they mode the Cyprians, Phoeniciana, and Cilioiane 
snpply 800 triremes properly equipped and manned, 
and a year was spent in putting the Persians through 
naval tactics and military exercises. 

About n.c. idO the Peisians advanced to Egypt, 
which they attacked by land and sea at the same 
time; the Egyptians were vanquished in the first 
battle, and the Athenians who were besieging hlem« 
phis had to withdraw in their sliips to the island 
in the Nile called Prosopitis, and the siege was 
raised. The Persians by turning aside an arm of 
the river caused the waterways of the island to 
beoome dry, and the Athenians, finding that tljsy 
could not use thsir ships, burnt them; the Penians 
then tried varioue means for destroying their enemies, 
but at length they were obliged to allow them to 
escape, and those scldiers' among them who were 
Libyans made their way bock to their own country. 
The loader of the revolt, Inaros, seeing that tbe 
Persians were masters of Egypt, withdrew to Byblos, 
by which we are probably to understand a part of the 
Delta, but he gave himself up on the understanding 
that hie Ufs should be spared. Megabysus took him to 
Persia, where he lived for five years, but at the end of 
that time Amestria, the mother of Akhaemenea, u^ed 
Artaxsrxes to avenge her son, and Inards was impaled 
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alivd, and liaving been attached to three crosses bj 
some diaboUeal cunciog wui tlisQ flayed; the geuerU 
^fegabysus, seeing that his is aster had failed to obserye 
the pledge which had been given to Inarms, at once 
revolted, Aocotdiug to Herodotus (iii. 16), Tliaunyras, 
the son of Ioar6a, was permitted by the Persians to 
succeed to tlio govcrDcient of that portion of Libya 
which Ins father had ruled boforo he rebelled. 
Artaxerxes died about h.O. 424, and was succeeded by 
hie son Xerxen II., who, having reigned for a period of 
from two to twelve isontlii, was murdered by his half- 
brother SogdimiUfl, who then became hiug. Sogdiauus, 
01 i^oo\mdis)\UB as he is oalled by Otesias, leigned 
sevoQ mouths, and woe muislercd by hie brother Ocbua, 
wbo succeeded to the thro no of Persia under the name 
of Dari ue 11, Of Xorxee 11. and Sogdianua thei'e are 
no remains in Sgypt, and os thoir reigns tal^eu together 
did not probably uxoeed one yoar, they could have Itad 
no influence on her destinies. We therefore pass on 
to mention Darius 11. 

• 

MfMEE(¥ 

AxsN'liA-MBki, son of tbe bun, Antheriuabua Auen- 
RA-NED-nRDr-NIiTEn-AA*l«Bn-K3IErB8H-«BRI. 

Dauicb 11. was b&furo Ids accession called Ochus, 
but was afterwards sumamed ^'Nothus," because he was 
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0 D» of tlie Bovonteen illegitimate sons of Artoxerxes I. j 
he matried Parysatis, the daughter of Xerxea I., aaid 
WM the eatrap of Hyw&uia. After SogdiauuB had 
murdered liis brother he seat for Odms, who altJiough 
he promised to go to him did not, but raised an 
array with which he intended to fight his brother; at 
length OchuB declared war, but tlxree of the groat 
generals of Sogdianus, i.e., Artoxarea, ArxatoeB, and 
ArbariuB, deserted their master, and having come 
over to OohuB, they orowned him hiag, a.c. 42S, and 
he soon after* put Bogdianua to death. In the early 
part of hia reign his brother Arsitei revolted agaiaet 
him, and was joined in his rebellion by Artyphiui, the 
son of Megabysus, the old general who had eerved 
Aitaxerxes so well j they were, however, captured and 
burnt to death, and their troops were won over to the 
aide of Darius II. by means of gifts of money. It was 
more by Inch tlian by sMU that he succeeded in mushing 
the other revolts which took place in the first eight or 
nine years of bis reign, and it waa not until the revolt 
of |iie BgyptifiDS under Amyrtaeua that bis inospncity 
waa generally recognized; of this revolt mention will 
be made latei*. Darius II. reigned nineteen years, and 
was succeeded by Artaxerxee II. The principal buihUng 
or jnonmnent in Egypt on which tlie name of Darius II. 
is mentioned is the temple built by Darius I., in the 
to^ 7 n of Hebt,* in tlie Oasis of Al-Khdiga. 1101*6 in 

• On h{i WMlf at Edf4 tea Damichin in Wtjer't Omiixthtt det 
aUffH B«Un, 1887, p. ei 
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seTeraJ places ou the wall 9 will be found the two 
cartoiiohes which etaud at the head of this paragraph, 
aad from these wa leani that he styled himself “Be* 
loved of Ainen.RA/* ami “Beloved of Amen-RA, lord of 
Hebt, miglxty one of etMugth;" he also adopted the 
titles of “ Beautifid god, lord of the two lands.” This 
is the last of the Peiniau kings of Egypt who hw left 
Any memorial of himself In the country. 

The groateet of the Persians who reigned over 
Egypt was uudoubledly Darius I., who appears to 
have tried earnestly to malce Ins rule aoooplftble 
both to the prioitlwod and the people. Hie ad« 
minisU'ative ability was of a liigh onler, and he never 
allowed his love of confiuost to let him forget that 
whon be had coa^uerod a eounlry his next duty 
was to pacify the people in it, and to show them 
that he was iutoiested in the devolopraent of their 
trading interests, and in the prosperity of themselves 
and their institutions. Above all, he made friends 
among tlie priestlwod, and tried to understand their 
religious views and beliefs, and disense with Byuipathy 
and toleration their opinions on all inattew. It saye 
muelx for the sound judgment, and good sense, and 
tact of Darius that he, a warrior from his youth up, 
and a man of different race and religion, should 
conquer Egypt, and then endear himaolf so much to 
the people tliat they regarded him as great, and good, 
and as one of their six law^vars. He had, moreover, 
to counteract the evil impression which the acts of Ins 
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pr&dcMBSor, CAOibySBB, hod lOAde upon the natioD, aiitl 
tbleiTOB no alight oue. But D&rins I. wad natui^a]); 
a "maker of empire,” whilst bis auc^es&ors were only 
the inheiitovs, and, it may be added, the losers, of the 
empire which he had made, and he realized in a way 
which his euccessors never did tho enormous wealtli 
eod fertility of Egypt, aud the inexhaustible powers of 
labour wliicdi those who tilled the land possessed. He 
was as tolerant of the gods of Egypt ns was Oyrus, his 
great predecessor on the throne of Persia, of the gods of 
Babylon, and aa a result both kings were regarded 
with devotion by the peoples they had oouqnered. 
The reason why Darius L built the temple in the 
Oasis will pi'obably never be knows, but the hymn, 
part monothsistio and part pontheiatio, whioh ho 
caused to be inscribed upon its wells seems to suggest 
that it was not placed thore merely as a hymn of praise, 
but u a proof that he wished the Egyptians to under¬ 
stand tEht the views which were expressed in it oon* 
cerniog their god Amen-Eft were identical with tlinse 
which he held about his own solar deity, Auramasda. 
Be this as it may, the temple is a lasting proof of the 
wisdom and judgment of one of the gi^eatest kings of 
Egypt. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE TWBNXY.EiaHTH IHNASTT. 

PEOM SA¥S. 

AccoBDiHO to the Kfug List of M^aetlio tlio XXVI lUli 
Dynasty oonlainod ooe klog, wlio according to Jnliue 
AfVicanu* and tlio SyaccUuc reigned six years; liis name 
is given as AMVMASiirt, ‘Ap.vpTaic^, and he ie said to 
bftvo come from Sale. We have ulwody seen that in 
tlie wigit of Arlaxerxse a great rebellion hrtke out 
against the Psreiena, which was led hy Iimi'ds, the eon 
of Psammeticlum, from Saxe, and we know from olaeeioal 
writers that he was greatly helped in his resiaianoe 
to their authority, not only by the Greeks, but by 
Ilia own frieud, who woe aleo a native of his own 
city, called Arayrtaoua. Inards wsa a Libyan, but 
Amyrtaeua was probably an Egyptian, and he was no 
doubt descended from some member of the royal house 
of Sals; oa he is mentioned with Inarda as a leader of 
the revolt, we may aaanme that, like Inoi'de, he was 
the king or governor of eome district or city in the 
Eastern Delta. When ItarOs was defeated by the 
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Fersi&ns, his friend AmyrUeus ^9d to an island called 
Elbe, by whicli we muet understand some place among 
the papyrns swamps to the north of the Delta. 
According to Hei’odotus (ii. 140), the blind king 
A&yais letired to this island befoi^o the ad7auce of 
Bhabaka, king of Nubia, and he is eaid to ha?e lived 
there for fifty years, (luring which time he made solid 
the island with ashes and earth. When any Egyptian 
earns aud brought him provisions, he asked them to 
bring him ashes also, and thus be forraed a settlement 
in the fens of Egypt, which measured ‘^ten itadesin 
each direction." The exact position of this island is 
unknown, but it is quite clear that a considerablo 
atnctiui of banking up of earth bad to bo done in oixler 
to render it habiUble; its position w&s also unknown 
to the Egyptians generally, for Herodotus says that 
"no oue before Amyrtaeus was able to disoovor this 

island i but for more than esTou hundred years, tbs 
" Icings who preceded Amyrioens were unable to And it 
“ out" 

AmyitaeuB lived in tlie island of Bibo for some 
time, apparently unmolested by the Persians, who, 
however, as vre learn from Herodotus (iii. 16), ap* 
pointed hie son Pansiris to rule over hie district or 
city in bis stood. From his hiding*p!aoe in the 
marshes he watched the progress of events, and at 
length, when the Persians were occupied in crushing a 
rebellion in some neighbourieg country, Amyrtaeue 
collected an army and, probably with the help of tlie 
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Gtreeks, succeeded in driying out the revenue offlcera and 
other Persian officials from tlxs country, and in proclaim¬ 
ing himself king of Egypt. It is impossible to think 
that his mlo extended over all Egypt, aucl bis good 
fortnno, ixs well as his scUievs^ must have helped him 
to the tlirooo, but the fact lamaiiis that his Accession 
mnst have formed an event of oocaiderahlo itnportanoe, 
or the Egyptian cliionographers would not liava 
distinguished Mm by making him the founder of a new 
dynasty. Of the events of bis short reign of six 
years we know nothing, and it fa difficult to find in 
the hicroglyphie inscriptions a king with whom he 
may he identified. The Egyptian name which ]\as 
been generally regarded t as the original of Amyrtaons 
is Ameu-rut, and this is not improbable. On a 
portion of a wooden ooSId presoiwed in Berlin wo find 
mentioned a daughter of a king Ainen-rut called Ar- 
lUet-utohat-nifo, ^ ^ ^ j» 

form of the name of this princess suggests that the 
ooffin was made at a period earlier than the luign of 
the Amyitoeus who was a fellow rebel with Inarus. 
According to Brugsch and Bouriant,* the forms of the 
kingU name giVon on the coffin fragment are 

1 1 -- Z iiEMEEl 

Nwter nefer BA-U8E1 (-ma[A]t-8Ctev-bn-Aiixn, neb taui, 
lord of the two lands, Auen-kui’-Amen-meri. 


^ WleOemann, 4^. p. 0[^1. ^ lAvro det Dvw, p. 114. 
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But bore agAiu tbo forms of ibo preuomeu fkod 
uomoQ of this king n.ppeu to belong to a period 
oooaidorablj anterior to the end of the Ferelon rule 
in Bgjpt, and indicate that ha who bora thejo was a 
darotee of Amen rather than of Neith of SUe and Ftah 
of hfemphis, as we should expeot a king of the late 
Farsi an period to be. A comparison of the prenomen 
of this Icing Amen-rut with tba pi'enomana of the Idaga 
of the X^Iod Dynasty will show tb&t it certainly 
belosge to this class and to their period. Amyrtaeus 
may very well be a form of tlie name Amen-rut, but if 
it be, the Amyrtaeus who reballad in the reign of 
Artaxerxes I, and who succeeded in making himself 
hiug of Egypt about tlie time of the reign of Darius II, 
must be a monaroli of whom we have no record in the 
hieroglyphie tests. The presence of tlie tinnie of 
Amen in both oeTionebes would, we should expeot, 
indicate that he who adopted them wee a descendant 
of the royal house of Thebes. In any case many 
ISgyptiaQS must have borne the name of Amon ru^.i 

1 Aiiicn.ru(>»Aa rormarl; idontlSttd with tho Nnbfoo king whom 
i^liBr^bani.pQj’i Asnaliit Cftliod hf o> anmo whiob wm Opm tsbiI 
Fr*da*nia*A<*S, hnC correot Minting ti >vhloii fs now known to 
bo 7hn.da'iiu.ii<.«j mo nbovw, vi>l. vl. p. 104 ff. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE TWENTY-NlUm DYNAffl'y. 
FROM MEHDE8. 



BOB ot thfi Bun, Kaif<Iaiu> 

nuT. 

Kajp-XaiU'JIVt, tlio Nt^tpln}^ ol* Monetho, wm tho 
first ki»g of ths XXIXth Dynasty, and, according to 
all ths vsTsfoas of the King List of Miuictho, reigned 

six years; he adopted tho Horus nomo . 

and as the Horus of gold he styled himself .-sotep' 

neteru/* The cirouinstances nader which Kepherites 
ascendc'l the throne are unknown, and it is difficult to 
andereUiKl why Pausiris, the son of Amyrtoeus, who 
bad dono so much to make tho Egyptians once more 
independent, was not allowed to succeed his father as 
the second king of the dynasty which he had founded. 
The principal monumeuta which refer to Kaif*<*iaiu>rut 
hare been summarisod by Wiedomann,^ aud consist of 


I Af^. p. 003 f. 
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aQ Apis atalo meotiooiog hie eacond year, a mupimj 
avatl^ing of hia fourth year, an figure, a man- 

beaded epbinz from fifempbis, and some stone bloobs 
and a etele iVoin Karuak inseiibod with his name. 
From Diodome {xiv. 70, §i) wa learn that Naif*itaiu- 
mf, wlio is called Kepbreus by this writer, was mixed 
up in tbs war between Ageeilaus, king of Sparta, and 
the PeraiaoB. Agesilaue collected 6000 men and 
maivsbed to Epbesua, where be raised 4000 moi^e and 
400 horse soldiers i at the bead of these ha marched 
il)rough the plain of tbe Cayetrians and laid waste tbe 
country as far as Cuma, and baling spent a summer in 
raraging Phrygia bo returue<l laden with spoil to 
Ephesus. Tbe Lacodaemouiaua sent for help to 
Nepbieua, who deepatohed 100 ebipa and 600,000 
busbsls of wheat. These ships sailed fov Bhodea, bat 
before tliey ardvod thoie tlie Bhodiaus revolted against 
the Lacedaemonians, and allowed tho Poreiau admiral 
Conon to bring his navy into their harbour. In dne 
course the Egyptian ships soiled into Bhodes, their 
captainB knowing nothing of what had happened, and 
they were straightway eeised by Conon, who brought 
them into port and used tho corn for victualling the 
city. Thns Napbreus, or Nephoritos, unwittingly 
helped tbe Persians. He is said to have associated 
with himseif in the rule of the kingdom bia son 
Nekht-’Ueb f, who aftenrarde became tlie founder of tbe 
XXXtIi Dynasty. 
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^ ^ Ra-Maxt^ 

EHMEU, son of tl^s Sun, Haker. 


Naif-nfthi-riitt or KepKerites, was, ncoordiog to tbd 
versions of the King List of Maaetho, sncoeeded hy a 
Uing called Akiidris, who reigited thirteen 

years. Tbie king ie clearly to be identiHed with the 
Kaker^ of tlie Kgyptian texts, who, ne loinl of the 
shrines of Nekhebet and Uatohet, styled 
himself ^'Qeu" j.e., “Mighty 

one," uud oe the Horus of gold, “ Setep 
netoru ^ 0 ‘ 

gods,** and “Sebotep neteru," 

pacifleth the gods.” 

InPobiuary, 1884, U. Maspero discovered 
ua,\m. Karuak the reramns of a small temple 
built hy Peammuthis, aud in the mutilated iuseriptlon 
addressed to Amea>lia which follows the oartouclies 
of this king are found the remaius of a cartoucho, 

^ ^*”6 except 

Maker.- tn a i^eceot edition of his Ui^toin Anrtonne ^ 


' VcimnM, (^ro S S^. Mi<2 j > 

Wioilonwin inukea AkhSris tho fonrtU khty of tl’O Or'iAxtj, u>m( 
tim aflor Uutkci ki)«1 PanniiMOikU. 

* ittfcucii, totft. tI. p. 80. * Tt/iB. I Si. {>. 7^, iiuto 9. 
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Ilf. Maepero sajs that :n tUe inscription Psammuthis 
spsUcs of Haker az Ms p^edzciBfor, and thus the order 
of these two kings in certain. Haker appears to have 
carried out repairs on manj of tho temples at Thebes, 
and Ids name is fonnd at Kamak, and at Medio at 
Habn, and in the temple of Mut; an insoription at 
Medtoot Habu menticns that *'he restored tho monU' 
meats of his father Amea/' and a relief at tbe same 
place represents him in the act of making an offering 
to this gud.i A stele deeoribed by M. Maepero ^ records 
tlie gift of a field, to the goddess Nskhebot, 

the ’’lady of heavou and mistress of the two lands/' 
and so prores thet specially houoni’od the 

goddess of Eileitliyiapolis; and he dedicat6<l certain 
monuments to Scker and Teaen, or Tanen, gods of 
Memphis. In ouo Taiiant of his prenoznsn be styles 
himself the ohosoo one" of the latter god. Hie aaiuo 
u found seveisd times in the quarries of Tflra and 
Mn'fara, which seems to show that hie building 
operations were carried ont ou a tolerably extensive 
scale. Ws learn something of liis foreign policy from 
Hiodorns^ (iv. 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 20, 41, 42), iuring his 
reign Ai taxerxes II., sumamed Moemon, undertook a 
great expedition against Evagoros, king of Cyprus, and 
set out to attack him with an aiTuy of 300,000 horse 

' Sc* Lcptiui, J)tAlniU«r, lit. p). 284 ^ (L&d»| and »«» 
op. di,, p, e07. 

* it<eu«il, bODi' Iv. p. ICO. 

* Tha oTBoU liriaflj roferrad 4o in t]io foliomng Unea happoood 
probablf to the ni^n of NoctAnabu I. 
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&nJ foot soldi^rs^ aud some tlirse liu&dfdd triremes. 
As Boon u E7agoras beard of this he entered into a 
league with HaHer, hing of Egypt, who supplied Inn 
with corn by the abipload, and e very thing that was 
required for fittiog out bis triremes. Wheu the war 
between Evngoras anti tJio Forsians was ended, the 
Fereiaua detorniinod to punislt HaVer for having 
rendered such important assietauco to Evagoras, and 
they modo ready n large army to invado Egypt. Haller 
omployod a number of Greek aud other mereoiiarles, 
aud placoil tlie oltief oommand of them in tbo bands of 
Chabrias, wlio euoeooded Iphiovates in the oomraand of 
the Athoniau foreea at CcriDth. The Poreian geueral 
Fbaruabasus objected strongly to tbit ajtpuintmout, 
and succeeded iu makiug the Atheniaua withdraw him 
from Egypt. Iu due course the Poreiasi ouce more 
mai’cbod into Egypt, but ^Yheu they anured they found 
that Ilaker was dead. 


Ptai>“8BTBP-bh, eon of the Biin, F*flA*MuT. 

PaA-MuT, or FeAMMUTKia, the 'Fufi^ou$ii of the 
Kiug List of Mai^otbc, is said to havo reigned 
year; ^ monnmonte of tliis hin^ whether largo or small, 



The laltor roriii aieniki euinolhliitf llko “ ciiio of Vwo*fvl«t 

etronydk anit thri>u.folJ gpicioatikcea/' 
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are verf rare. On a slab at Beriin,' wbioU came from 
Karnak, we see the king making an oflWing of a loaf 
of breads to the gode Amen aod Ehecsu>Nefer>hetep, 
a fact which iodicaUfc that he canted oBt some npaim 
at Karaak, probably oa the little temple of ilaker, 
to which refarenoo bee already been mode. With 
Paammuthie aoet be identided the king of Egypt 
oaUe<l Paammetichna bj Diodorni (xiv. l0-36)» who 
curicualy enough atatea that ho vaa dcecendcd ^oni 
tha ancient Peammetidina. During tho great struggle 
between Artaxerzea IL, Uaemon, and hia brothar Cyni 
for the kiogdom of Feraia, aome conntriaa and atatea 
aided with tha elder and some with the younger brothar. 
After the defeat of Oyrtie ArUzerxea aent Tiaeapberaaa 
to taka OTer all tha govern menu on the aea-coaat, 
vhei'enpon all the hinge end governors who bad sided 
with Cyrus were terrified lest they ahonld be pnniabed 
for treaeon againet the king. Kveiyona nought to 
ourry favour with Tiasapbemea except Tamoe, who waa 
one of the chief generals and allies of Cyrua> and 
governor of Ionia, leaking with him hia money and hie 
children he embarked in a ship and fied to Egypt for 
protection, for he had performed several good offices for 
Psaounnthis, and he expected to find safety and shelter 
with him. PsAaunatbis, however, forgot all bia friend's 
kiodness to him, and coveting both his money and his 
sbipe, he had haoda npon Tamoe and lua children, and 
cut the throate of them all. He seems to have wanted 

' See Ivp^ni, in. pt. S40 • ead S. 
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tba money and the ships to help him to fight the 
Pemans, hot they profited him nothings for he died 
shortly after. He was followed in rapid enocossion by 
KimiBS, the of the version of Ifanetbo’s Eing 

List by Eosebins, who reigned one year, and by 
NfipusniTU n., w)to reigned foor moaOis. No 
monumsnU of either of these kiags axe known. 


VOL. vn. 


a 


sou of tbo Sun, 

K5HRTJ|aR?*^BT» comooDly known 
ni NBOTANBfiua 1., tbo Ncicrfivi^rt^ of tko 
King Lift of ManotUo, was tho fliai Idng 
of the XXXth Djoasty, and reigned, oo- 
cording to the teatimony both of Julius 
Africenue end the mouumenta, efgliteen 
years. With the ocoesaion of Nectane- 
bus I to the throne a brief period of 
independence once again returned to Egypt, and tbie 
Sebeonytite king proved himself a capable soldier and 
adminietrator. He was probably either the son of 
a native prince of Sebennytus or a prince himself 
when he came to the throne, and he revived somewhat 
the pomp and ceremony which the old Pharaohs 
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adopted. As lord of tlie oitioa of Nokhobot 
ant) TJatobat bs styled lumself SeheNab-nstoru" 


P ^ ^ H' ^ heart 

of the gods," rmd as tlie Hoiua of gold he called 
hiniRslf "Smen hoyn," 


lishor of laws.” 


From the monumental rematne of Neotanebus I. 


it is oleat'* that hs was on good tsinis with the 
priests, nud that lie was aoKious to restore whersTar 
possible the old sanotnarios of Egypt, aud the 
worship of tlie principal gods to whom they wet's 
dedioated. Tl)e exoavationi of Meuis, NaviUe' and 


Potrie* liavo shown that he earned on works at 


PubastJs and Tell aUMasWhdta in tlte Delta, and 
that he dedicated monuments to the gods in these 
places, and near the modeim Tillage of Bohblt al- 
Uajtlra, a few miles from HansCira in the DsUa, 
he built a temple in honour of Horae of I;lebt, 
whose name he fncoiporatod in his own, At 
Abydoi M. Moriette fonnd the shrine whloli Nectaue- 
bus dodioated in the em^l temple, and he also 
dedicated to Horus the fine granite shrine which 
stands to this day in the sonotnai'y of the temple of 
Edfd. At Karnak he carried out a number of repairs 
in the temple of Amen; in tlie tempio of Khensu he 
repaired a gateway and added a number of bas-reliefs 



* BuVaiM*, ptatd 44 b. 


• T^znii, pt. J. p. 28. 
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io tbd bail ding; he built ck small ohapel near tbe 
temple of Earaak, and repaired in aeveral pUeea a 
buildiog near tbe temple of Mat. la the Oasis of 
Kliftrga bis oartouobes appear a few tlsas on tbe walls 
of tbe temple built in honour of AujeD*Il& by Darius L, 
and he seems to bare earned out repairs here on a 
large eoale. At Memphis he built a small temple near 
the Serapeum^ oud iVom the foot that his name is 
found la tbe quarries of '\'(m on tlio eastern bank of 
the river we may nssume that he rebuilt oertsin edifices 
which were oonneoted with the temple of Ptah< 
l?eotanebuB I. also revived the anetom of setting up 
obelisks. Two of these are preserved in the Britiih 
Musoum (Nos. 523, 524), but they are relatively 
enall. According to Pliny (xxzvi. 14,9) he had one 
made which was eighty oi^bits high, bat it was never 
inscribed, and apparently was not taken ont of the 
quarry uutil the reign of Ptolemy II,, Pliilndelphus, 
who set it up at Alexandria. A canal was dug fi'ouj 
the Kile to the (Quarry, and a raft was floated under 
the obelisk, and when tbe weight had been tranafenwd 
to the raft, it was brought down the Nile under the 
direoUon of tlie architect Satyrus, or Phoenix. 

One of the moat interesting monuments of the Inng 
is the massive stone sarcophagus which he caused to 
be made for himself. It is covered inside and cut with 
scenes and texts from the “Book of what is in the 
Underworld,” and, considering the period at which it 
was made, the workmanship is extremely good; thia 
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interesting objeot is in tbs Sritisb Museum (No. 10); 
Tbs greater number of tbs contemporaneous montt> 
ments of Keotsoebus I. ImTO been summarised b; 
Wiedemsun,^ and among them must be spociall; 
mentioned tbe famous OippUB of Horus ’ffbiob is 
generally known by the name of the '* Metterniob- 
stole.'* It was found during tbe building of a fountain 
ill a Francisoan monastery in Alexandria, and was 
given to Prince Metternlob by Mubanunad 'Ali in 
1628. It is iiiBcnbed with a n amber of magical texts ^ 
and scenes, which were intended to keep away evil 
spirite aud tbeiv baleful influences, and noxious reptiles, 
from the house cr place in which it was set up. 

From the Egyptian inscriptions we leaiii nothing 
about tbe history of Egypt duidng tbe veign of 
Neotouebus I., and it is to classical nutlioiities, 
eepecially Diodorus, to wlioiu we must look for inforrua- 
tiou ooncerulng the progress of the war between the 
OSreoks and Persians, and tbe part which Egypt played 
in it. The eridenoe of these allows that Neotanebus 1. 
fought against the Persians, and defeated them, but be 
undertook no campaign outside of Egypt, and so tbe 
list of eoun tries which he is supposed to have conquered 
must not bo I’egarded as au authentio document.^ 
When the Peisians hail conquered Evagorns and bis 

’ op. eit, p. 70S t. 

* Ffrc^tuliM of tlius, witli tt»sil&tioui a&d ootoa, will l>o fouiKl 

IB Ooiiialsetoff, DU 1S77. 

* Wi9d«ttau&, o>. elLf p. 701. 
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geuomlfl thoy raarcbod against Egypt, and wlicji they 
wivoatlwpo tliey fonna that Ha^er (Aoori8,or Akhoris) 
WM denil, and that N^ctoitebna I., a king belonging to 
onoUier dynasty, was on tUo tliroae. Tho Porsiftii 
forot's of 200,000 barlarijuis under 

liasHK, m] 20,000 Greeks amlor Ipbicwtoa; tbeir jiuvy 
cuii 0 i>(tt*cl of oOO trireiuo^t, 200 t}iiiiy*£>ar galloyM, and (x 
a largo number wf trtciirtport M\)§. Ncctanelus I. 
bWkod llm poMttgeB in nil Ibo Hoven juontlw of the 
Kilo, uud at oueli aoutli Jie built forts ou oath aide of 
tbo KtroitJii; be fortiOud rcjiisiiim very stnaigly, and 
dug a truiiefi roiuid tJio city, utid lie destroyed all tho 
fvnU, and walled up any opening tluough wliidi a alup 
Juiglit force a way. MiarimbasuH, tliiiikfiig it lioj«luse 
to take rolusium wlimi bo aaw tbe fori i Heat Jons, put to 
Mja again, nud lailuci for tbo Moudoaian moiitb of tlio 
Kilo, wliicU bo (jiitei'ud, and liavaig landed 30U(i nmii 
altackoil tlio fort; tlie KgyptjaiiB do funded it witl\ 
grout bravery, and a floryo flghl took place, but in tho 
Olid tliu Peraiuufl citpturud it, and destroyo*l it, au<l 
took iJiauy priaouuw. Ipliierulos tlien wialiod to luai'oli 
on ilouiphix, bnt I'liernabusua objected, ami wliilst 
tliu generals woru ^uon'clliug tlie KgyptiniiK furlifiocl 
Mooplus Ktrongly; at tJie aaiuo tinio Ibuy altaekod the 
I’eraiauB daily, and in each fight dw innuy of lliem, 
and at length, growiog bohlor with tlieir successes, 
they managed to drive Ibeir fenemies gut of Egypt. 
Tho remainder of the Peramn army withdrew to Asia, 
and thus for tbe time the oxpeditiuu against Egyp'^ 
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f&iled. To ibie result the inundation of tbo ^ile, 
vMob took place whilst tbe Foraians wars blockading 
Bgypt, contributed largely, but it is more tb&n probable 
that, if Pbamabasns and Ipbioratee bad not been ao 
ealous of soob other, and if each had allowed hie 
troops to attack the diffioultiee caused by the 

KUe fiood \ 70 uld have besn ororcome. 


,« 0323 V 

Bit-Aiu-EM-blAiT, eon of 

tbe lord of idsiuge, Toub-vi^a*^»xtbp-sk-Amo.ibh. 

ToES-iiitA, the of the King List of Manstbo, 
Biioceedscl Xectausbus I. on tlie throne of Egypt, end 
reigned two yoare nccoidiug to this authority. The 
only knowu iiisoriptiou of this king consisU of a single 
line of t«xt which runs along tbe outer face of the eaet 
wall of tbe teas pie of Kbensu at Kamalt, and which was 
dieooTsredby U. Bouriant, who published it in I860.’ 
It records that Tobe>bra, oi* Teos, bnilt or restored the 
templo of Kheneu Nefer‘hetep in Thebes, and that he 

• Tho T«xSf of Diodorus. 

* tom. xi. p. 2G3. T]io klDjj^s UUo« oro thug ginjn; 
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repur»d poriioas of thd building in the finast sandstone. 
His nanid bas bean fonnd in tbe qaarries at TCkra, 
and tbis probabl 7 indicates that he carriad on building 
operations at Memphis. From Diodorus (xv. 90 S.) we 
learn that towards the end of the reign of Artaxerxee II. 
a number of governors of provinces and cities revolted 
against bim, and among these was Tche^bra, whom 
Diodorus calls Taohda. Ho deolared war against the 
Fersiaus, and built ships, and ooUsoted soldiers, and 
hired the Spartans and other mercenaries to help him, 
and there were arrayed against Artaxerxss, Ario- 
barsanes of Phrygia, Uausolus of Caria, Orontaa of 
Mysia, Aatopbradates of Lydia, and a multitude of 
nations iueludiug theLyoians, Pisidiaus, PampLylians, 
Oilioians, Byriaus, and Phoenicians. Oroutca was made 
general of the army of the rebels, but ho betrayed his 
confederates in a base manner; Bheomithres, having ob¬ 
tained 600 talents from Tachoa and 50 ships, rstumed 
to Lsuoo in Asia, aud then betrayed to Artoxoi’Yes many 
of those who had revolted. Xaehos prepared a fleet of 
200 ships, and an army of 20,000 Gi^c mercenaries, 
and 80,000 Egyptian soldiers. The Lacedaemonians 
sent Agesilatis to Egypt with 1000 mou to help the 
Egyptians, and Ghabriaa would have been the admiral 
of the fleet if Tachoe had not kept the supreme 
conunaDd in his own hands. The Egyptian army 
moved on to Syria, and whilst it was there the depnty- 
governor of Egypt revolted and sent to Nectanebus, 
the king's sou according to Diodorus, to take upon 
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himself the mle of Egypt; Nsctanebue conoiTod at 
the ooQspirooy, and gained over the genera)s of the 
army by giving Urge gifta» and t)ie eoldiere aUo 
by bribes and presents. 

When Taohoe disoovered that Egypt wae in the 
hands of i^ebele, he lost hie head, and dod ly way 
of Arabia to rereia, where he aned for pardon and 
wae forgiven by Artaxerxes 11-, wlio made him 
general of the aimy wliich he had raised to dght the 
Egypt]ane. According to some authorities Taohos 
died in Persia, but Diodorus says that ho retunied to 
Agesilaue fi'om Persia, aud that Noctnnebus led nn 
army of 100,000 men against l)im, and dared him to 
try hie title to the Icingdom by tlio ewoi\]. Agesilaue 
onoour&god Tnohoe with comforting words, but he woe 
timid, aud at length took refuge in a city whore lie 
was besieged by tho Egyptians; the enemy built a 
Wall and (lug a trench round tho oily, and when 
provieiouB failed Tuolioe and Agesilaus broke through 
the guard oue niglit with a uumbor of man and 
escaped, though the Egyptians cut up many of their 
rearguard. Soon after this Agceilaus di‘e>v up lus 
foi'ces in u convenient spot aud &a)busli(;d tho Egyptians, 
aud routed them with gi’eat slaughter; as a 1*08011 
Machos was restored to his kingdom. i::>Qb3e(XUeutiy he 
loaded Ageeilaus with gilts and started him upon his 
homeward way with great honour; ibis faitliful friend, 
however, fell sick at Cyrene and died there, aud his 
body having beeu embalmed in honey was taken back 
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to Sp&rtdT where it wee interred with royal pomp and 
osremoQj.i Diodoroe, however, eeeme to be inoorrect 
in etatiog; that Taohoe waa reinstated by the help of 
Ageeilaiis, and he has confonnded Keotanebne U. with 
Taohos, just as he eonfounded Koetanebue I. with 
Baker (Aooris, or Akhoris). 


BA'SHEPSB*EA, 


sou of the Son, Bbkrt-nbB'F. 


or BBOTAKIOBUS IZ., the of 

the Sing List of Manetho, ia said by Julius Africauus 
and Eusebius to h&ve reiguod eighteen years, and 
M thei'S 16 monumental evidenoe to show that he 
reigned feventeen years, we may assume that the 
varsionB of Mauetlio me generally correoi in this 
portioular. He was aialative of Tclie-lua or Taobes, 
aud them is a tradition tliat he was a son of Noo- 
lanebus L, who had in some way incurred tlio dia- 
pleosuie of the gods, by which we may assume that 
the diapleesure of the priosts is refeirecl to. His 
aeceisiob to the throne was opposed, naturally, by 
Tachos, but with the help of Agesilans ho succeeded in 
defeating the Egyptians in tlie following of TaoLos, 


* Bm ko\os6 oUi*r aatborlUw, Pioeorca it. 08. 08) Xonophoo, 
A0«i., K. 88-ei; P!at«r«a, Ag44., 88-40: CorzMiiua V«poa, OtaMoa, 
8, Si Aftt,, Si i.«liaa» V. H. 8, Ij TbMpompoa, Fragmasi 
180 i Pelraanof, iii. 6-14 
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ADd the Grselu rouUd them with eueh terrible el aughtcr 
that those who were fortUDaU eiwjgh to escupogavo 
him uo further trouble, When he aecended the throne 
he adopted as his Horus name TbkaS, a word 

which means something like " destroyer pHis lord of 
the shrines of Nelchebei and Uatchet ho collotl himself 
“ Ssmenkh taui," m X . i.e., “HMtorgr «l the two 
lande/’ and ns the Horus of gold, "Ari.neloru.mcri " 

Neotwiebue II. was a great warrior, like his um^ 
sake Neotaaebna I., bat ho was a greator builder 
than he, and numerous remains ot his urahitecturnl 
works are found in osatly all the priuoipal H&iiotuaries 
of Egypt. Beginning troui the soutli we soe that he 
built a beautiful little vestibule at the south end of 
the Island of Philao, which was probably jmrt of a 
temple, but the temple is supposed to have loun swrpl 
awny soon after it woe built. The vestibule contaiiiod 
fourieeu oolumcs with floral capitals, with hoods of 
Hathor above them, and the wholo buihliog wos Jodi* 
cabad to Isis, goddess of I'liil&e. This veriibt^g now 
forms the oldest romaius on the Island, but it is certain 
that temples existed there loog bofbro the IVth century 
B.c. M. hlaspero oalls attention ^ to the fact that during 
on inspection of the Island made by hiiu in IB62, 
be found the remains of fortifleatioua and of a tuniple 


HUU Aiu., (010. iil. {•. 041 . 
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of tbe o! Aqia^is II. (XXYlth DTnastj). The 
narrative of tlie ezlvaaetive researches mads on a portion 
of Tbilae ^ hy Colonel H. Or. Ljons oontams no mention 
of any building oldei* than the reign of KeoUnebus H., 
but this is no proof that older remains do not exist 
there, because for varions reasons the whole of the 
island waa not explored. To tbe temple at Edfft 
Keetonebiia mode monj gifts quite early in his reign, 
and these he dedicated in perpetuity. At Thebes, i.e., 
at Karnak and Usdtnet Habu, he carried out repairs, 
and made additions to the temples, and remaios of 
bis works are seen at Coptoi, in the Wftdt fjamskm&t, 
at Abydos and Crooodilopolis, and at Heliopolis and 
Memphis many restorations were made by him. The 
old sanctuaries of the Delta wue not by any means 
forgotten by Ifeotaneb^u It, m loosnt excavations 
have proved, aod in the native oity of his dynasty 
(Sebennytue), as tlie rssult of a dream which he Lad 
at Mempiiis in the sixteenth year of his reign, hs 
caused sin official called Pe-f&^Ast to mtore and 
ornament the templeTo provide etone for all these 
works he caused a new quarry to be opened at 
a fact which proves that his building operations must 
have boon on a large scale. Several statues of the 
king are known, and they show that the stooe*cutt6re 

I lUporl OM UloMd oiul TtmpUt 9 j b; Captaiu Q. Q. 
L70QI, U.S., witii fta lotiodQe(«r7 Not* VV. 5 , Qantlii, O.U.Q. 
Otiro, isoa. 

* S«e Wl«4«mMui, op. ota, p. 7Z7 f. 
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And eonlptore of that pariod were os aVilled in tlieir 
art &fl their predeceasoiB of the aarKer dyuaeliea, for 
tbeir work ia beautiful and delicate. It is ^onderfuJ 
to think how much was acoompliaUed by Noctanebue 
II. in hie reign of eighteen years, espeeiAlIy when we 
consider that the Persian foe was continunlly attacking 
the frontiers of Egypt, and it seems aa if the groat 
bulk of the population were more interested in their 
religion and temples and tombs than in the dynasty 
which ruled the country. The Egyptions, ospaeially 
iu the Delta, were ever ready to revult, hut tliis was 
only to be expected at a time wlieu so many |>etty 
rulers claimed descent fVou the groat Plmroohs, atid 
in oonsequence also the right to reign over tlie wliulv 
country. 

As aeon ae Artaxerxes It. was dead, hie son 
Artaxeixes HI., Oohus, who luid attempted to lead an 
army into Egypt during his fathur'e lifetime, bi*gan 
to prepare a new expedition agnitiet Egypt, end 
Kectanebus 11. found himself called upon to oppso 
the Persian lioete. The Phoenicians and tlie kings ot 
Cyprus had also rebelled against the Porsiuiie, and the 
feroee whioh Ochus collecteil to eubdue them consisted 
of 800,000 infantry, SO,000 cavalry, 300 triremes, and 
000 transport ships. The headquarters uf the Vhixt- 
niolon revolt was Sidon, from which Tonius, the king, 
with the help of 4000 mercenaries uhrjm In* hnd 
obtained fi’om the Egyptians, and i»f tliidr g«*TH'r.»1 
called Mentor tlie Khodiau, had succeeded iu vNjKdIing 


no 
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the P«rsi&n6. Whon, bowever, tbs SidoniADs le&rned 
tbst tli« kiog of Psnia liAd hft B&b^lon, and waa 
on bia xfty to Phosnicia, Tannea (or Montor) unt & 
mesflauger callad Tbassaliou to him, and promised to 
betray SidoQ to him, and also to help liim to oonquer 
Bgypt, of tlio entiaucoa to T7biob be bad Bpeolal 
knowledge. Ai'taxerxee II. was i^ejoiced, and promised 
to reward Teones abuDdontly; after uanowly escaping 
death by bebeadug* beonuM be suggested that tlie 
Persian king should ratify bis words by oxUnding bis 
right bond to bizn, Thossaliou roturned to Tenues and 
reported wbat had taken place. Meanwhile the Peisian 
army advanced onPboenioia, and the Tliebans sent to 
help the iubabiUnts 1000 men under tlie command of 
Laorotes, and the Argives sent 8000 men under Kico- 
stratus, who bad been appointed to their oomtnand by 
the king! ^ physieal strength, and 

imitated Heroules by carrying n obib and a lion’s skin 
into every battle. Besides these, tbo Cli^ek dwellers 
on the sea^coast sent COCO men, and thus tbo Greek 
oontingont Dumberod.10,000. 

But before they eonld all arrive OcIjus had be¬ 
sieged 8idcn» and owing to the treaoheiy of Teunes 
be was able to put to death some tnx hundred of 
the nobles of tlie city, and to take it without strik* 
ing a blew. When the Sldonions saw wbat bad 
happened, they first burnt all their shipping, and 
then, having shut themselves up with their wives 
and children in their bouses, they set their property on 
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fire, and 00 p«rislied aU togetlier, to the nnmljor of abt>ut 
forty thousand. Attaxoiies slew Tennes when lio had 
no futtlior use for him, and thus the reyolt collapst-d; 
about the time of the rebellion tlio Persiann oh. 
toined possession of Cyprus with the lielp of 8000 
soldiers and forty triremes sent by Idrieus, king of 
Caria, and thus Avtaxerxes was froo to attack Egypt. 
He set out from Sidou with his raeroonarioR, aiitf uU 
went well until thsy arrived at the Groat Labe, i.i*,, 
Lake Siibonis, where at the plaoes ealletl Euruthm i 
he lost a ooniiderable portion of his army. T)ie 
Birathra, or “Gulfs,” formed tho Sirboinen Bog, 
whioh woe very narrow, very deep, and about twouly 
miles long (200 stadia); it was a most dangerous plero 
for the unwary traveller, beoaueo tho innrshes boeaioo 
oovered with a thin layer of sand, and as soon us ho 
put his foot upon it he sank into tho avramp, wliorein 
hs could neither walk, nor swim, nor move, ivnd at 
length he was engulfed.^ Having passed the lldratbra 
Artazerxes marched on to Belueitiin, where there wert* 
strong fortifications and a garrison of fiOOO Egyptians 
under Philophron; the Oreeke encampe<l near the 
city, but the Persians remained forty furlongs away. 
Tho Thobane attempted to carry tho furt by assault, 
but they felled, and a sharp fight wldcli losb'sl tho 


Diodorus, srl. 40, fO. 

* ArifM duBcription of «h dan'^erd Ijy DMHkrii‘*. i ** 
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vhoh Aty took placs, bot it was iodedeivo. Tho next 
day the Greeka were divided into tkree brigades, each 
of wUiob was placed under one Greek and one ^Persian 
general i the first brigade waa uader Lacratee and 
Rhosakesi the second was onder Kicoetratns and Aria- 
taeanea, and the third woe ander Mentor, who betrayed 
Sidon, and Bagoaa. 

Meanwhile the army of Keotanebus II. consisted 
of 20,000 Greeks, 20,000 Libyans, 00,000 Egyptians, 
and be poeseued vast nnmbere of rirer boats, but 
he laoked the able oommandere Diopbaotns the 
Athenian, and Lanius the Spartan, whose slcill and 
Qonroge bad enabled him to defeat the Persians in 
a fonnor war. At tbs eight of bis vast forces be 
became conceited, and would allow no one to be in 
ooumand except liiaself, and it was this conceit 
and arrogance wbiol} eventually brought about bis 
defeat, j^icoetratua, led by certain Egyptiane, whose 
wives and children he bad seised, made hie way 
through some of the canals of Pelusium, and landed a 
number of men at no groat distance from the city. 
When tlie Egyptians knew of it, a general called 
Eleinios of Cos marched against their enemies with 
7000 men, and in the fierce fight which followed Eleinios 
and fiOOO of lue men warn killed. Neotanebus 11. was 
terror-stricken at the result, and, tbinldsg that all the 
Persians could easily cross the river, be took his army 
and marohed away to Memphis, which he believed the 
Persians would attack in full strength. For a few 
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days after U liad gone the troops that wore Jaft 
defeudoA Pelttsium bravely, but when they know that 
he bad gone to Memphia tJiey surrondered to tho 
Persiane; tlieir exaojple was promptly followed by tbo 
people of Pubastis, who Burwndercl to Mentor the 
beti'syer of Sidon, and soon after tlio other cities of 
the Delta opene<l tlieir gates to tbo Perainus. Moiui. 
while Nictanebus, watching h^oni Memphis tlio move, 
ments of the Pei-sjan arioy, lost all courage, and felt 
afwul to venture ou anothor buttle with his foeri; he 
tterefero quietly abdicatod liia kingdom oud, living 
paolced up a great deal of treasuw, «o<l into Kthjopiu. 
Artaxorxes tboieupon seised Egypt, and threw down 
the walls and defenooi of the great cities thei-eof, ami 
earned off vast quantities of gold and silver from the 
temploe, together with tli© records and writings wfnoh 
he found in them ; the latter objects were, a ehort time 
ftfterwwda, wdeemod at great cost by the piiests with the 
coneenl of Bagoas, Aitonerxee rewa^lod tho dreoke 
muuidoently, and sent them back to their own country; 
he then appointed Pherendates viceroy of Kgj'pt, and 
retumed withlue army to Babylon laden with spoil.i 

Thus came to an ond the reign of tJie last native 
king of Egypt, and the country was ordained to bo 
the posseseion of ths foreigner from that timo oven 
until now. Of the fate of Nootaoebua II. nothing 
whatever is known, but it has been thought- thut, 

I Ss« Ui» lurraUTo of Diodone, xv), 43-51. 

' WiedomADn, oj. Ci(., p. 716. 
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bdoauae ao aahabti flgnre tearing his oartonches and 
the tesi of the VItJi ChapUr of the Booh of tU Hoad i 
waa foand at Meaphie, he must have been buried 

there. Hia aialer Meit-lu\p, “ J a 

prinoe ealled Kee-Ba-Toti 

hev daughter Thekhabes, aur'M Pe-tA- 

Amen ^ D V&i beoame the mother 

of ft 60 TV called NoJdit«Deb-f, after hie great relative. 

I Th© t«t ©a tUe Bgota U KJv©n by Marlotla, SfonwflMBM Dltw. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE TWENTr*SlXTH TO THE THIRTIETH 
DTOASTT.—SUMMARY. 

Frou tlio obB«rvfttIo9B made at tbd end of tko Auiumary 
cf the previone period it will be oloap tlmt llio aeeos* 
eiou of the XXYIth Dyaaety matki tho buKinuing 
of an entirely aaw era of Egn>tian hiatory. TUo Now 
Empire, wblob began witk the expulsion of tho IlyhHoe 
• and the accession of the XVlUtli Dynasty, hue come 
to an end, and with it also has come to an ond tho 
whole mass of traditions and oharaoteristies which had 
doscended the nighty and oonquoring Egypt of 
the XYItb century before Ohriet. The ejiooli vrliidi 
begins with the XXVIth Dynasty lasted until the final 
extinction cf Egypt as an independent power ly the 
lioraane; it is perhaps well deeoribed by the appollatiuu 
of tho " Lowei'Empire.” The Lower Empire, like the 
New Empire before it, woe iiiaugnrated by a iialiyuiil 
triumph, i.e., the expulsion of foreign couqueroi's, and, 
as in the former case, so sow there followed » period 
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of gl’Mt Q&tiooil prospeHty which wa£ oLaraoterized by 
RD attempt, uueuccessful indeed, to rival the XVIXlth 
Dynaety in the matter of Asiatic conquests. 7he 
older Pharaohs, however, never had so redonhUble an 
enemy tie Kebnchadnessar to deal with, and it was 
impossible even for aa ensr|;etic monarch liko Kekau 
(Neehoj to omulate the exploits of Thotlmies HI.; 
moreovsr, other great oivilieed nations had come into 
beiug since the time of the XVIIIth Dynasty, and 
Egypt oould never liope again to be the miitrese of tbs 
world. Indeed it was apparent that she would soon 
be oompelled to devote all her energies to the task of 
maintaining her independence against the attaolcs of 
the younger and more vigorous nations which bad 
grown up around her, and though she did succeed in 
preserving her independence^ lurd even muoh of her 
power until the end of the Lover Empire, it was only 
ot the piice of submisiioQ to the role of foreign kings. • 
A career of conquest was, besides, uupalatabls to the 
Egyptian of the XXVlth Dynasty, for he modelled his 
life upon the example of hie remote ancestors of the 
Aueient and Kiddle Bmpiree, when Egypt consisted 
merely of the kingdoms of the South and Korth and 
concerned herself in no way with the aoqulaition of 
poBseseiona in remote foreign eoimtriee. This arohaistic 
mood le the distingoishing feature of the XXVlth 
Dynasty, and it found expression in divers ways. 
The namea and titles held by oSesrs of state under 
the IVth and Xllth Dynasties were revived, and 
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thd Appe]lAii&D8 wbioL bad been in nee clnriog tbe 
period between tlie Xllth and XXVlth Dynastiee 
went out of fashion. Deities who had been greatly 
liouonred under the aueient dynaeties, but who had 
sunk into obscurity daring the period of the 10 * 6 * 
ezainencfi of Amen of Thebes, came ones more into 
popular fsTour, while the mighty "king of tho gods 
and lord of the thrones of tiro world '* woe hardly any 
Icngei* reoerated, exoept by a remnaat siuid the ruins 
of his onoe proud senotuarias at Thebes. 

It seems probable that ou impulse to tbe develop¬ 
ment of this Qurioue ai'ohaistio feeling was given by 
some disoovery or investigation made in the anoient 
tomb flelds of Gltsoh and which no doubt 

excited great interest and curiosity at ths time, and the 
influence of which is immediately observable upon the 
tomb arohitecture of the XXVItli Dyaaety. Ths bos- 
' islief^ so oharaoteristio of the tombs of the IVth 
Dynasty, winch illustrate the daily life of the deceased, 
and depict hie home, his Aside, bis ilavee, Uis flocks 
and herds, and everything that is his, were directly 
imitated by the sculptors of the XXVlth Dynasty, and 
tlie tomb of a magnate of this period was made as like 
that of bis ancestor of three thousand years earlier 
as was possible. Au extraordinaiy example of a 
tomb of this period is that of Pet a-Amen‘Apt, 

a Theban of high rank, at 
Assestf, on tlia western bank of the Nile opposite 
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EanBk. Tbis tomb la largei* tb&n any of tbe tombs of 
tbo kiags at Bibac al-MulCik, and contuse many more 
obambere; it is sear); nise hnndred feat in length. 
It IB provided witli every charaoterfstio feature of the 
tomba of tlie Early Eoipii'o, and Petiv-AiioO'Apt aeeme 
to liave determiued to have Ixie tomb daoor&tad aiter 
the manner of ancient kings. Tlie walla ai^e covered 
vith texts which form praotioally a new editioo of the 
Pyramid Texts of tlie kings of the Tth and Vlth 
Byoostiefi, and the arrangement of the ohambere, aide- 
ch&pols, etc., was such that the oeremoniefl wbioli 
ibrmed the suitable acoompaniment to these texts could 
be performed, even to their loinntest detail; in aooord> 
anoe with the presoriptions of the most ancient timss.^ 
Arohaiem oaiTied to this extent would have bees quite 
incompreliensiblo under the XVIIIth and XiXtb 
Dynasties, when the works of the ancient inaetere 
found stnall favour and were never imitated. 

But though t ))0 main feeling of art under tlie XXVlth 
Dynasty was orchoistic it was by no menus always 
slavishly imitative of the works of the Early Period, 
and enough of the traditions of the XVIlIth Dynasty 
remained to infuse into the arcliaistic imitations a 
certain spirit of lightness and grace wluoh makes Salto 
works of art of tke greater inteiest than are mere 
formal and uninspired oopies, such as the Ptolemaio 
imitations of the eculptures of the 17ew Empire. It 

I For tile t«xt4, ete., ees Mttiohon, Drr Set Paiva- 

8 rail.. Leipsie, 1BS4 ff. 
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GREBK INBLUENCS ON SATTE ART 

must be reraembewa that, in tbe seventh oentnry 
before Chriat> there id aa yet no question of any Greek 
influence upon Egyptian art; the awhaio Greek art ^ cf 
the time of Peammeticbus fieems to have been too 
strange and foreign to the ideas of the Egyptians to 
have found fovoui* in tlieir eyes. A centnry later, i.e., 
in the time of the pliilhellenio king Am&sis, we flud 
tiie Greek settlers at Kauoratie» often adapting and 
imitating Egyptian models; and it wm not until 
Greek art of the closeionJ period attained ita full 
development in the fifth century bofow Christ that we 
can trace any marked Greek inflnence on the art of 
Egypt. So far ftom the Egyptian artiste of the Salts 
period having borrowed ftom their Greek oonteia- 
porariM, it seems, judging horn tho unanimoue voice of 
tradition, that Greek artists often journeyed to Eg)'pt 
in order to learn horn the Egyptiaus. 

The dieonwiou of the queetion of Greek influence 
upon Salts art naturally leade to the consideration of 
one of the most important events in the history of 
Egypt under the XXVIth Dynasty, i.e., tlxe actual 
B8ttlo)nout of Greek eolonisto upon Egyptian soil. The 
earliest Greek settleffient in Egypt, that of tlie 
Milesians at Mileridn-Teichos, was probably founded 
during the period of civil war and wealmess in Egypt 

I A full CiicnHlon of oerif OrtoV Art will be foanC in Ur. A. 8. 
Mom;*! Seulflui'e, ond Safi(2t«ok 9/ GrfA 

Archatohfv- 

* TIbO malte ot tba osoATattons oa eito aro dsAoibad 
bj Mmrf, Prtrio and Oftrdaor is f/ccKtroKi. 8 to}«., London. 1886. 
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abont B.o. 700, wbaa no affect) ro opposition conld bo 
moda by tlie Egyiitiana.^ The Ifiloeiaus seem to have 
posaeflood a monopoly of Egyptian trade for eoine time, 
probably until the Bbodians, Sami&na, and Aeginetans 
began to compete with tberu for ilie Egyptian marlcet; 
it >700 then that, under the fostering care of the 
Egyptian kings, who by no means shared the prejudices 
of their Bubjeote againet the Greeks, whom they 
found to be good soldiers as well as good merohanta, 
the Greek factories were united into one settlement 
at Kauoratis, i.e., about the eud of the reign of 
PsamoetiohuB L 

The founding of Ksucratie opened a door into Egypt 
to the Greeks, through whioh not only artiste but also 
pliDosophors .and historiographers doolrod to examine 
the vrondore of the l^ile Valley, Greek soldiers were 
syntematically employed by the kings of the XXVIth 
Dpaitj, and were lettled in one great comp at a place 
on the eastern border at no great dietauce from the 
famous pars on the Suez Canal called A]*)^antara 
(i,e., the Bridge”), The old Egyptian nomo of this 
place is UQkao\rD, bnt the Hebrews called it Tahapanes 
(Jeramiah ii. Id) or Tehapbuches (Esekiel xxz, 18), 
both of which iiamcs seem to be derived from the 
Greek “Baphnae,” which ii aleo the base of the 
Arabic name Tell BefeaDch. AiUr the destruction of 
Daphnae, which probably took place at the hands of 

I Tb» whole (inMiioa of the date when thi« lettleneot waa made 
;s diMuaeed bj R. U. Hal], Ctrflicotwii o/Greece, p. 271. 
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Kebucliadnesz&r, e.o. 567, tbe Greek mercenuies 'tverc 
settled by Aid Asia at Memphis (Herodetus ii. 154), 
where tliey remaiiied until the conquest ot Egypt by 
the Pereiana. 

The Greeks, having once obtained a foothold in 
Egypt, could so longer be denied furtlior acceea 
to the country, and the poxtial abandonment of 
Naucraiis at a Uter date, owing to the anti-foroigu 
feeling of the Egyptians after the death of AniAaia and 
the ravngee of Canibyaei, resulted not in the withdrawal 
of the Greeks but in their epreft<ling themselves over 
the whole oonntry, Under the rule of the Persian a, 
who were always tolerant towards foi^oignere, and who 
indeed regarded the Asiatic Helleues ns more or loss 
thoir own snbjeets, Egypt was made free to every 
Grseic visitor; it was cluiiug this period that Horodotun 
visited Egypt. He travelled up the Kilo, probably 
as far as Eleph&niiuo, noting for luzniolf the olmrac* 
teristio features of the country; unfortunately, nu 
description of Tliebes by lum lias oomo down tu ns, 
but this fact is no proof that ho did not write one, fur 
less that he never wont to Thebes at all. The Second 
Book of his History, onlitled '^Euterpo,” which treats 
o£ Egypt, is of the highest value to Egyptologists as 
containing a thoroughly leliable account of the country' 
as it presented itself to the mind of an intelligent 
Greek obseiver in the fifth century before Christ. 

• Bow s«oorftll7 Iroxtworthy lie it will l*o rcaUlly seen by a 
{>enul of Wlodesiftot/a 17 «n>«Z«fs 2»€\tn Bufb, telpsli;. 1 S 90 . 
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'When lie tries, liowsTer, to sketch its history his work 
ceases to be rtuthoritsUve, for the stoiies which he tells 
IIS about the kings are pure rcmaoces, and the orclei'm 
whieli ho giTos tho few rayal names wluoh he meutioos 
is entirely erroneonA, 

To tho Egyptians the rule ot Persia, which aftor 
the first excesses and barbarities of Cainbyeos, woe 
distinguished by mildness and justice, was diaiinotly 
unpahiUblo, and tlioir discontent toade itself manifest 
in several revolts, in which tliey were sometiiosa helped 
by tbe Athenians oa rebellious subjeots of their enemy, 
Persia. The restoration of the native kiugdom in tlie 
fourth century before Clirint led tu & still further influx 
of Greeks; those wore eliiefly mereonaries, and among 
them the most diatinguisbed was Agesilaus, the king of 
K|inrta, who came to liolp tho Pharaoh Tnohos against 
tho Puniacs, who were always trying to reasseii their 
authority lu the country, usually by moans of other 
Greek niercenarios who wore iu their sorvieo. Thus 
by the midJlo of the fourth century before Christ tho 
Grvvk hod become a familiar figure upon Egyptian soil, 
and no resistaueo was oflered to Alexander tlie Great 
by tho population of Egypt, who, in foot, regarded him as 
their deliverer from tho Porsians, who had, a short time 
previously, once more node them selves roastors of the land. 
On the death of Alexander the Great the country mmlo 
no attempt to free itself from the rule of Ptolemy Soter, 
end from tlinl time forward, Egypt, though retaining 
all its aueient charucteristica, was a Hellenistic stato. 
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Thd religion of this periu<i, like its sii, is marked by 
arohaistie diarootsristics. The goddess Neitb, who 
was worshipped at a peiiod as remote as the lat 
Dyunsty, but who is rarely mentioned under the New 
Empii’S, was ones again regarded os one of the chief 
deities of Egypt because she was the tntelaiy goddess of 

the city of San, Sat, or Sait, 
or —— al- 

IJagar, ‘'Sa the Stony,” which is situated in the 
Western Delta about lialf-way between Cairo and 
Alexandria. This city was the ancestral home of the 
Psamotek fhmily, and when they came to the thi'ose 
Safs beoame the capital of Egypt, just as Bubostit had 
become the capital under tbo rule of the BubAstite 
Icings of the XXIInd Dynasty; it was of great extent, 
and was vegarded by Herodotus, who no doubt lived in 
it for some tiine, as possessing considerable luognidoeuoe. 
The ruins of the oity derive their Arabic name fro)n 
tlie foot that they ore only heaps of stones which lie in 
incxtiicablo oooihsion, 6*0133 which no cohei’snt plan can 
be evolved, and which ofibr little attraction to the 
explorer. It has already been noticed that the re¬ 
ligious texts of tbs Early Empire were largely lecopied 
and used at this period, but it Joes not seem that this 
archaistic revival greatly affected the collection of 
i^eligious texts which are commonly described os the 
Book of th4 Dead With the rise of the kings of the 
XXVItli Dynasty to power the Book of the Dead enters 
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upon a SOW Isaac of life. 71ie prfesU aaw tbat tlie 
work nodded re*editing and re^arrauging, and aa the 
result of tlieir labours we find that in papyri containicg 
tbe Saite Boconsion the cKapUrs always follow a certain 
order, and tlat although the papyH vary in 1eogtb» 
the aeleotios of chapters being not so full in some of 
tliem as iu others, that order is usually followed. The 
8alte Keoensiou inoludee four chapters which have uo 
oountorparts in the papyri of the older period, and 
which ate remarkable for coDtaioing a laige number 
of foreign names and words^ thought to be of Nubian 
origin; these, no doubt, orept Into the work through 
the induanoe of tlie priests of inien at Napata. 

About the poriod of the XXVIth Dynasty a great 
change bocoroes manifest iu the forms and decorations 
of sarcophagi, coffins, iMlUu dguree, aud other 
articles of f^ineral furniture, but it must be noted that 
this change ie not of an archalstio choraotor. The 
sarcophagi become very much laiger, tad are decorated 
with scenes and texts from comparatively modern 
religious works: the deooration of tlio coffins it more 
elabomte, aud certain of the colonrs, which were rarely 
used before, now become common; the dguree 

are move delicately and carefully made tbau in foimcr 
times, and more importance seems to have been attached 
to their use. The ushahti dgure of the type most 
oharactei’istio of this period is made of Egyptian 
porcelain aod was cast in a mould; the glase is of a 
light bluish-green colour which, in the Persian period, 
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becomes a rongL darlc greeD. The ineoriptione, instead 
of being painted ou tbe flgnre before it was glased as 
in former clay a, aro now inonse, and tbeir contents are * 
atereotyped, being always the late version of the Vltb 
Chapter of tbo Book of t^io Dead. Uehahliu of this 
type can at once be identified by the exietence of the 
pedestal beneath the feetj and the plinth which 
aupporU the baokj under the XXXtb Dynaeiy the 
inscriptions are no longer incuse but ai'e glazed in 
darh blue upon the light blue ground of the figure. 
Another article of funeral Aiiniture olim^aoterietio of 
thie period is the painted wooden figure of tbo triune 
god, lHah*Seker-Aav,^ which wae placed upon a hollow 
pedestal, oontainiug either a roll of papyrus ineoribed 
with extracts fiom the J)o 0 k of the Dead, or a portion 
of tlie body muinraificd. 

The goveitunont of the country at thie time wee 
reconstituted by Psattmetiohua I. on the lines ha^ided 
down from the time of the XVIIIth Dynasty, the only 
alteration being the revival of a great many antique 
honorific names and titles of the period of tlie Eerly 
Empire. With the end of the XXXth Dynasty the 
oomplete independence of Egypt may be said to have 
come to an end, for, though she occupied politically an 
independent position under the Ptolemies, and once 
more in later days under the Fatiniite KhaUfue, it was 
her fate never to be luled again by men of her own 
blood. 


Be« my Ifvtuwi', p. 21S. 
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• OflATTBE Vn. 

THE THIETY.PIRST DYNASTY. FROM PERSIA, 

Acooadzho to tlio King List of Manetlo the XXXTst 
Dyoasty of Egypt ooutainod tLite kiogs, who wero 
cfiiled Oobus, Arses, ond Dariui, 

who mgaed eijt, tbrso, and four yoan 
rMpeoti7e1y. 

Ariaxsaxies III., ooiomonly known as Oohus, bogan 
his i^oiga with a muiaors, and, baviog asoeudod the 
tlirone by trsann and ranrdor, bs slew most of tbo 
umle isombeis of bis family to prevent tbo possibility 
of any suocesaful oluim to tbe throne being made by 
thorn, and alio several of tbo men wbom he bad 
employed as tools to raise bimself. Ho was a man of 
no military ability, and the snoeessss of tbe Persians 
were duo entirely to the bravery and ekill of the able 
dreek generals whom he was olever enough to employ. 
Having through the cowardice of Neotauebue II. 
become master of Egypt, he emulated the deeds oi 
CambyBes, and, according to Diodorus (rvi, 61), de¬ 
stroyed the walls of the cities, plundered the temples, 
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and slaw botk the Apis Bull of Memphis and the 
eaored Bam of Meudes ; the former aoimal he and his 
frieuda ate, and he established an ass at Memphis in* 
his place.* He was hated by ail for his i]J*Dature 
"and cruelty towards his subjects. Bagoas therefore, 
'' a colonel in the army, and an eunuch, but a wicked 
"and beastly fellow, poisoned the king by tlie»help of 
"his physician, and placed the king’s yonngest son 
"Arses upon the throne. He likewise murdered the 
"new klug’s brothers (who wore yet T6iy young), that 
"being thus bereft of his relatious, he might be more 
"observant to himself.”^ A legend preser7ed by 
Aeliant says that Bagoas was an Egyptian who, in 
common with many of his countrymen, was enraged at 
tlie shameful act of sacrilege which Oohus, like 
Oambyses, had committed, and that when he )iad 
killed his king ha oast hie dead body to the oats to 
eat,* 

Absbs was placed upon tbo throne of Persia by 
Bagoas, who, os soon as he saw that the new king ap* 
peared to be meditating the taking of vengeance upon 
lus father's murderer, took steps to remove his master 
in the third year of his reign, and succeeded in killing 
him and all his children, with the exception of Bis> 
thanes, who by some means seems to have escaped. 

a»liau, Va)ie4 JlUt^riae, It. $ (•(]. Didvt, p. ^H>). 

* m»doru, Trftpelotioa, tqL u. p. 1S9. 

* Op. ott., ri. 8 <Td. Dido^ p. dS2). 

<«1 KATofrar^vTA reSf dAoifitit 
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AJtS&S ANt> DARIUS III. 


[B.C. 336 


Bagou now found himwlf in a difficulty, for haying 
killed all tlie princea who had a right to succeed to'the 
throne except one, be was compelled to chooee a king 
from among bis foieude. His choice fell upon Dariue, 
aumaued Codomazmus, who was tlie son of Arsamee, 
the aon of Oatanes, a brother of Artoxerxes IL, and of 
Sisyganfbis, the daughter of Artaxerxes. Bariub 
CoDOMAi^Nua auooeeded to the throne ae Darius 
ni-, and he is said (Diodorus xtij. 5, § 6) to 
have brought about the death of Bagoaa by poison. 
Bagoas, it seema, i^eaolved to poison Daiius 111., 
but the king dieooveriag this fact aent for him, 
and, when ha had come into his preseuoe, spoke to 
him in a most ^iendly manner, Ckod tlieu handiug 
a cup of poison to him forced him to diink ik The 
reigns of the three kings of the XXXIst Dynasty 
amounted in all to only thirteen yerun, and of this 
period uo traces remain in Egypt, eitltei* in the form of 
monuments or inscriptions. 

Darios III. no doubt inteodsd to march into Egypt, 
and to draw a revenue therefoom aa his predecessors 
had done, but a new power had risen among the Qreeks 
in the person of Alexander the Great, who determined 
to carry on the Avork which his father Philip 11. of 
Macedou was doing when he was stabbed by Fausaoias 
during the celebration at Aegae of the marriage festival 
of his daughter and Alexander of Epirus, about B.o. 
836. Philip n. had prepared to make a great expedi> 
tion into Asia, and had already sent forces there under 
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P&menio, AmyntM, and AUtdus, to mrike olear the 
w&y for hie own coming, fbr lie soon perceived that it 
W&8 impoMible for him to mftintaia his authority over 
the outlying Qreek states as loog as the Peisians 
poBseseed such power os tliey displayed. After hie 
father’s death Alexander continued the preparations 
which his futhei* had begun, and in a marvelloizs 
manner succeeded in putting down, one after another, 
the various states and individuals who sought to con¬ 
test his right to the throne. Attains thought he had a 
right to the throue because his daughter Cleopatra had 
mariied Philip II., but Alexander had him seised aud 
put to death. Thebes, which had once submitted to 
him without a struggle, on a report of his death re¬ 
volted, but as soon as he heard of it he mu chad agaiust 
the city so swiftly that he appeared befoi’e its gatec as 
if by ffi&gio. He took the city by assault, and the 
Thebans who were not killed in the massacre wbicb 
followed were sold into slavery, and their houses were 
rasod to the ground; the rest of the cities of Gi’eece 
took warning by the fate of Thebes, aud accepted tho 
rule of Alexander without a murmur. 

Alexander's forces ccnsieted, according to Dlodorue 
(xvii. 17), of 25,000 Macedonians and others under Par- 
menio, 5000 Odrysae, or Thraciaus, und Triballians, and 
Illyrians, and 1000 Agriunee, 1800 Macedonian cavalry 
tmder Philotos, and 1800 Thracian cavalry under Callas, 
000 cavalry under Erigyius, aud a vauguard of 000 
cavalry under Cassander. The Persian army was led by 
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Uenmoii, who reconunendei th® policy of retiring before 
the adTODce of Alexander, and of laying waste the 
eonntry ae they went so that he might not find snpplieefor 
bis troops when be arrived, but the Pereians would not 
agi'oe to this, and tbei'eforo a pitched battle woe decided 
upon. Memuou drew up the Peinian forces, about 
40,000 in uunbei in Plirygia, on one ride of the Giunicus, 
intending to prevent Alexander from passing over by 
falling upon the Greeks whilst they were owsring, bnt 
Alexander made tire poesage at daybrealt without 
opposition, and set bis men in battle ari‘ay. In the 
fight which euBued Alexander performed mighty deeds 
of valour and alow Splthrobatee, the eoudu-law of Darius, 
after a prolonged struggle, and the great Perriaa 
generals Artyaxee, and Pbaruaoes, and Uitbrobai^anes 
were killed; the Perriona' lose woe 10,000 infantry 
and 2000 oavolry killed, and 20,000 infantry were 
token prisoners. Uomnou and the rest of the Persian 
army fled to Miletus, but ths city fell soon after 
Alexander attacked it; Memuou then withdrew to 
Halicainoesue, where ho and Lis host were promptly 
besieged by Alexander. The Persians and their auxi* 
liariee defended the city with great bravery for some 
tune, bnt it was taken eventually by Alexander, after 
Meouion and a large following hod escaped to Cos, 
and woe razed tc the ground; AJeiauder then devoted 
himself to roduoing all the cities on the sea-cooat as far 
os Cilicia, and all the country sts far as Greater 
Phrygia fell into his hands, On the other hand, 
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Afemnon gave »H bis onefgios to oolldotiag a large fleet 
of tbree liuudred ebips, and lost no opportunity of 
attacking the Greeke. lie e&Jled to Leiboe, aod 
captured Antisea, Methyiuua, Pyriia, and Eriesa; be 
alio took Mitylene, and, it U said, intended to invade 
Euboea. Bat in the midst of these very lucceseful 
operations he fell sick, and eoou after died; by the 
deatli of Memuon Darius loet hie greatest geneiAl, 
and Alexander the Great hie greutost foe. Darina bad 
extreme diffioiilty in finding a qualified loader of hie 
army against Alexander, and at length having lum- 
nioned all Ids (owes to Babylon he gave appoiiitmeute 
to eucb of hie reletives and frieods aa appeared moat 
fitted for the work, aud then with 400,000 iufuntiy and 
100,000 cavalry he morohed towude Cilioia, taking with 
him hie inotlier, and wife, and a eon and two dauglitore. 

Meanwhile Alexander liad beou greatly relieved by 
the news of tlie death of 31emiion, and Imd contiuned 
hie uoruh into Aaie. At length he hoard that Dariue 
bad left Babylon and woe only a few daye’ inarch distant, 
whereupon be seat forward Parmonio with the army to 
occupy the posses and the Gates, as they were mdled.^ 
Dmdue on boariug this imagined tlmt Alexander was 
afraid to fight in the ploine, and hurried on with all 
speed, and that he might move as foot ae possible he 
left all hia heavy baggage at Damaacus in Syria; the 
inlxabitante of the country through which be passed 

( tSi wepiitot (Di»doru«> zviti. W, | S) j 
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TOd terrieed hi the PertUns, and supplied the army 
with all they needed. Meanwhile Alexander had gained 
poseeseiOD of Issns. a dty of CiUda, wliioh was aitnated 
on the Gulf of Issus, or Gulf of Myriandi'OS, i.e,, the 
niodera Gulf of Scanderhn, and learning from hie eoouta 
that Darius was only a few roilea off, he drew up hie 
army in hatlle anay. He placed hie oaralry in front 
of the infantry, and lookup hie poeitioa in the right 
wing; the Thessalian cavalry were posted in the left 
.wiog. The Persians opened tlie hattle with a flight of 
arrows which, however, did little harm, and soon after¬ 
wards the batUe beosme general, Diodorus says that 
Alexander singled cut Darius, and attaokel him with 
great fury, and that as the Persians defended their 
master's chariot with great bravery, the heaps of dead 
rose up about it. Alexander was wounded in the 
tldgh, and several Persian generals, including Antixyas, 
aud Pbeomifchrea,aod Tasiakes* the governor of Egypt, 
were killed. 

Arrian says (If. 11) that as soon as Darius saw 
that his loft wing was broken, and that a portion 
of Ills army was in full flight, he drove out of the 
battle, and oaoaped with a few of hie noblee in a 
chariot. As long as the roads were good escape was 
easy, but when they reached the mountains Darius had 
to continue his flight on horseback and to leave the 
cliariot behind with his bow, and shield, and cloak in 

• Arr«Q glvM, ''AnftttM, KbMnHbm. and wbo Lad 
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it. Alexander followed hard after him, but was only 
able to bring back the chariot, with the low, and 
shield, and cloak in il» and thanks to the darkness of 
the night Darius escaped. The slaughter of the 
Persians was great, aod large numbers of them rode 
eaoh other down or were crushed to death in their 
terrified flight. Authorities differ as to the numbere of 
the slain; Diodorus says tlmt 120,000 infantry and 
10,000 cavalry fellj Anion puts the Persian loss at 
90,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry; Justin, 01,000 
infantry and 10,000 cavalry and 40,000 prisoners; 
Orosins, 80,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry, and 
40,000 prUoners; and Plutarch gives 110,000 as the 
total loss. It is interesting to note that amoug the 
nobles who were si kin was ibo governor of Egypt, 
whom Arrian calls " Sabakes," * aod from tliis ws may 
perhaps aseumo that a contingent of Egyptians was 
present at the battle of Issus. 

Among other spoils which fell into the bands of 
Alexander was the tent of Darius and all its licit 
furniture, and the family of the Persian king; Alexander 
ordered Sieygambis, tlie mother of Darins, to be dressed 
in her royal robes, and decreed that the bononrs 
which accorded with her rank and dignity should he 
paid to bev. He further promised to take great care 
of the wife of Darius, and to give the princesses to 
good husbands, and he sliowod great kindness to the 

( This n«ine, of oonrfo, repreamts the SsTptUn aams 8hA b6 kft, 
or ** Bfrhcce.’' 
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little eon of Darias, aged siz, whom he called to him 
and kissed. Mesa while Darina, who bad escaped by 
night) maroUed by long jouraeys as fast as he conld to 
the Euphrates, io order to ht'.e that rirer between 
himself and Alazander, and in due conrse ho arriTed 
at Babylon, where he gathered together the remains 
of the vast army which had fongbt with him at Issns. 
EroiQ Babylon Daiiiia wrote letters of good advioe and 
oonnsel to Alexander, and offerod to ransom at a great 
price his mother, wife, and family, and promised to 
surrender a large part of Asia to him. From the 
answers whioh Dariue receiTerl lie appears to havs 
believed that Alexander was indispossd to make terms 
with Idm, audhe began to prepare for war onoo mors. 
Hs re>armed the old soldiers whb had been at Issut, 
and rooTuite<l large numbers of new ooss, to wbom bs 
tanglit the tactics of war ^ lie alio sent nioassngere to 
bring those whom hs had left behind in Ids flight, 
and, according to DicKlovns (zvii. SO), he was able to 
put in the dold in a very short time 800,000 infantry, 
200,000 cavalry, and a vast multitude of ohariots. 

As soon as Alexander had made arrangements for the 
disposal of the Persian queSTis and princesses, he set 
out to mareli upon Egypt; every city to which he 
came in Phoenicia received him gladly, and he 
ocknowWlged their submission graciously. The only 
city which stood out and refused to admit him within 
lier gates was Tyre, and the Tyrians, apparently having 
no knowledge of the real state of the caee, and trusting 
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ill tla$ atreogth of tUeir island, and in tie stores of 
pronsions wbioh tioy tad accnmulaUd, and in tie 
help which they oxpeoted to otlain from the Oar- 
thaginiauB, to whom they were related, refused to let 
the conqueror of Darina enter their dty to worship 
the god Herakles of Tyre. Alexander straightway 
determined to reduce the city, and having pulled down 
Old Tyre, he oanaed tlie itonea of which it waa built to 
be carried out hy tlioueands of men and leid in tlie 
sea, BO that they might form a pasaoge, 200 feet broad, 
to the rock of Tyie, wliioh was entirely separated from 
the mainland by the sea, At first the inhabilauts 
smiled, but when they saw the mole growing towards 
thorn, they tried to escape with fcboir families to 
Carthage; being foiled in their attempt by the workers 
on the mole they returned to the city, and awaited 
what might happen. Ae the mole appioaoljsd the 
rook the Tyrians vexwl the workmen hy shooting 
arrows and darts at then), but the work went on and 
woe neaily completed when a storm washed away a 
large portion of it, and Alosnndsv was in despair. The 
breach woe, however, ropoired, and at length, aflor much 
stubborn fighting on both sides, Alexander himself 
Bucceaded in getting on to the walle of the city, from 
which he called to hie Macecloniaoa to follow him, and 
a breach being mode in the walla be and his men 
trooped in and so captured the city. The Tyrians 
rcristed to the last, and 7000 of them were cut to 
piecea by the Greeks in forcing their way through tlie 
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; the women and children were sold as slaTes, and 
2000 yoQDg men are said Xo bare been hanged. 

The siege of l^re lasted eeven monibs, and the 
siege of Gaza, which followed soon after, two months; 
Alexander uoderinined the walls of the latter oit^, and 
when they fell down the Maaedoniane entered and 
slaughtered 10,000 Persiane and Arabs, The way was 
now clear to Egypt, and Alexander determined to 
tnaroh on that country without delay, and to defer 
further lighting with Darius until a moi^e convenient 
season. We may, however, note that Darius was 
finally bsatsn s.o. Sdl, in a great battle whiob woe 
fought on the plains of Qangamela,^ on the eastern 
side of the Tigris, about forty miles fi‘Om the city of 
Arbela, and tlist ninety thousand of bis infantry and 
cavalry wow oslimated to have been hilled (Diodorus 
xvii. 01, $8). 

' Ganifomolt ii praUb?v the of YSVat (««. WQiten. 

. The town of Arbola {• lereatp sifloi out nf UOf al (Kin oTob), 
Md ie t T«ry ol<l Mtilimonb, for iu name ownre in the eeueifonn 
inaeriptioDit. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT’ AND THE PTOLBMaXO 
FERrOD. 

Albxaitdbr Iir. of MftOddou, ncd 1. of E^pt, who ia 

nniToiially kaown M Alexander TB£ Great, was tho 
BOQ of Philip Zr. of Maoodoii, and of Olympias, the 
daughter of Neoptoleroue 1., king of EpiruBi thi’ough 
whom alia tracad kar dasoaat baok to Pyrrhus, tka ton 
of Acbilloa. Ha was born a.O. 800; his fathor mado 
him viceroy of Maoadonia is 840, and ho ascanded the 
throno inunediataly after the murder of lus father in 
880; he defaatod Darius Ill., king of Parsia, at the 
Dattls of tha Grauious in 834, and at the Batila of Issue 
ill 888, aod captured Tyra aud Gasa in 882, after an 
obstinata siaga of aack city. He marobad into Egypt 
3Q the same yau, and fonndad Alexandria s.o. 881; in 
tha same yaar he utterly defeated Darius III. at tha 
Battle of Arbela. He con^juared Persia and Media and 
buried Darius Ill., who had bean murdered by Bessus, 
in 880; conquered Bsctria in 829; andSogdisoam 828; 
he invaded India in 827 and vanquisbad Poms the 

’ S»e Uogikrtli, ^lAnwitn* n/Jfs<«d>n, Lendeo, ISV?. 
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kingi lie.rdtnrned to Penepolis «&d Sosa in 326 ; and 
to EcbaUna m 328; and ia 324 to Babylon, whera he 
died after a few jaje* illoees at the age of 82 years, 
baviog reigned 12 years aad eight moa^s. 

The battle of the (^anieQa, the battle of lasui, and the 
dual defeat of Banns at the battle of Gangamela have 
already been referred to, and the only events in the 
life of Alexander the Great wbreh conoem ns bare are 
his march to Bgypti hie reception by the Egyptians, 
hie journey tbroogb the eouoUy, bit vtait to the Oasis 
of Stwa, where be worshipped in the tonple of Amen, 
the arrajigementa which he made for the administration 
of the ooontry of Egypt, and hit founding of the oity of 
Aiesaodna. For bis oonqaaste subsequent to the 
battle of Gaugamsla and for his pbysieal cbaractcHstios 
s&d personal qualities and oharaoter, tbs reader will 
refer to the standard ancient authorities;* bnt before 
Alexander's visit to Egypt is considered reference muet 
be made to a very old legend which seems to bavo some 
oounexjoa with tlie warm ami fneodly reoaption which 
he met with at the hands of the Egyptians. We have 
already seen that when the Persians were besieging 
Feluaum Nectanebus 11. took fright and fled to 
* ArrUo'i iMtom ead (•d, I>eb»«r) ; Civtioj, 

Lift V PUUnS. L*/* JUwmdwi Diodorai 8i«Qlu«, 

Bk. xtrii. ( And th» RaOeloiH Rirtoij aT AjirtitiST bf PM«de* 
CelliitUoM <Ad. C. Utikr, Park, 1877). Witb MUIcr** oditim of 

tb* JMt'MiMd aatkor tSe bBitortaat sMiot Greek tMrt editod bf 
H«o«el ihOQld bo coMlUd (Pceado-OUufboiuc, im«Ji d«r loidMKr 
b f foe t yo / oka, Uip«%. 1S71. Rop^Ud from Mr. 
Uehrr/tr CUt. na., L r. nppL <v.}. 
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Mempliia, ttud ttftt wten the Peraiane began to mawh 
on Memphis be fled to Ethiopia. Now from tie 
vftiious Tereione of the work of the Pe^udo-CallietheDea 
we obtain an account of the cirenmstenfies under which 
NectanebuB 11. is supposed to have fled, and of the 
principal events of bis life anhse^^uentlj. 

According to tbia writer Nectanebne was a great 
magician, and by means of his magic be bad enooeeded 
in gaining the victory over hia foes; he worked bis 
nogic with the help of a bowl of water, an ebony rod, 
and ft quantity of wax, which bo fasbioned into divers 
shapee of men, and animals, and objects, acoording to 
bis needs, and to these be was enabled to give motion 
by uttering certain magical names and formulae with 
whioh he was well acquainted. One day a scout came 
and reported that vast numbers of foes hod allied tliem- 
selves for ft common object, and that that object was 
the coiiqiteat of liis country; among tbese foes were 
Indians, Euonymites, Oxydrakians, Iberians, KaukoneB, 
Aellopodes, Bosphoriaua, BastarnianB, Aeanians, And 
Cbalybinna. Havitig dismiased tlie scout with a few 
encotiraging words, lie went into his palace, and having 
modelled flguree in wax of his varions enemies he 
placed them in ships cf wax and set them on the water 
in the bowl, He then took bis rod in his bond, and 
having utteied tlie words of power wbieb be knew, be 
looked into the bowl and saw that the gods of Egypt 
were steering and piloting the little wax sbipa which 
represented the fleet of the enemy, and he undorstood 
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hi ooce that they bad foraakea him, aai that the end 
of hie Mvenigstj waa at hand. He then want and 
ehayed his head and beard, and amjed himself in poor 
appare], and with him all the money he oould 

eairy, be fled to FelosiTkai and thence to Pella in 
Macedonia, where he ssUblished bimaelf aa a pbysioiao, 
and a aootbsayer, and a reader of the itan. ^eotanebus 
soon gained sooh fame in Pella that Olympias, the wife 
of Philip XL of Maoedon, came by night to consult him 
about herfature, and to know if Philip was going to 
put her away when be retnmed from the war, and take 
another wife. Neotaueboa oast the natiTitisa of herself 
and her husband, and dedared that Philip did intend to 
put her away, bnt that be was able to make him to do 
otherwise; hs went on to say that it was deoreed in her 
fate that a god who Ured Ofi the earth should pass 
a night with her, and that she ebon Id bear a son by 
him who would areoge bar cause on Philip. In answer 
to her qneetions he told her farther that the god was 
Amec of Libya, aod that he bad a golden beard and 
hair, that he bad home of gold on bis forehead, and 
that be was of “middle sgeaod he promised her that 
she ehould see the god in a dream, la due course by 
means of bis magic Neetanebus sent a dream to 
Olympias, in which she thought that the god was 
embracing her, and that be promised to give her s eon 
who wonid arenge her; when the qneen awoke she 
was pleased with the dream, and she went and begged 
the magioian Kectanebns to bring it to pass. 


NECTANEBOS ll- AND OLYMPIAS I 4 I 

Soon aftei* this Nootaaebus draawd hiaiaelf m tho 
akia of a white vam with tUo home attaohad, aad in. 
wliita taiment, and wrapping about Lira a eloak 
which had the appearance of being a serpent, with an 
ebony staff in his hand, be went to tlie obaniber of 
Olynpiaa, who tbouglrt that the god Amen of Libya 
had come to Ijer. Neotauehue paeaed the night in the 
queen's chamber* end Olympias became with child by 
lum. When Philip returned and found his wife witli 
eh i Id be rebuked her ee verely, but NeoUnebus cau sed him 
to eee some wonders by means of his magic, and Philip 
became reconciled to the idea that Amen of Libya 
was the god of tho child who was about to be born. In 
due course the days of the quosn were fulfilled* and 
Neotanobue stood by her conch and consulted the 
heavens so that she might give birth to her child iu a 
luolcy hour; at length the propitious moment arriTed* 
and with a very loud ory Olympias brought forth a fine 
mole child* whilst tbs earth quaked, and lightmugs 
flashed, and thunders roared. Philip was convinced by 
these signs that the child was of divine origin, and 
ordered him to be reared cai'efully and to be called 
Alezonder; tho hair of the child was like a lion's mane, 
his right sye was black and his left was blue, his teeth 
were pointed like the fangs of a serpent, and he was oa 
bold as a lion. When Alexander was twelve years old 
he went one evening for a walk with Keotanebus, and 
whilst his father was pointing ont to him the various 
stois, he pushed him into a pit, whereby Neotanehns 
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rM«i79d a Mvere miua^l in the chest, and having 
declared to Alexander their inlationship, lie died, and 
vras subsequently buried by the orders of Olympias 
with great honour. 

A fow years after Alexander bod succeeded his father 
Philip he fought several battles vvitli Darius and 
defeated him, and thus Egypt, which had been for 
nearly 160 years a satrapy of the Persian Empire, fell 
into the hands of the Greeks. When Nectaoebus fled 
before the Persians the Egyptians did not know whero 
hs liod gone, and thsy went into their temple and aslced 
the gods what liad become of their king; in answer the 
gods Bpske through their prophet, saying ‘‘the king of 
" Egypt who hath fled shall return to Egypt, not as an 
"old man, hut in the strength of youth, and ho shall 
"bring into subjsction our enenues tlie Persians" 
(Psendo*Oall. i. 8), When Alexandor appeared at the 
head of a luige army about twenty^Ave years later, and 
was obout to enter Egypt, the people appealed for lielp 
to their god, who told them to "lemeniber the old 
pi'opheey" (Pseudo-Call. ii. 20); this thsy did, aud 
when they liad considered the matter a little they oanie 
to the oouoInsioD that Alexander was the son of 
Nectanahue, and therefore a true Egyptian king by 
descent, and they welcomed him to their oountiy 
gladly. The legend or romance described above is very 
old, iud many parte df it show that the original writer 
was well acquainted with the manners and customs of 
tho ancient I^ptians, and it is diScult not to think 
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tliai it was tlie work of a prieet^ or priosts, whose object 
was to prove to the Egyptians that Alexander was not 
a foreigner, but one of tbeir own ooustrymen. 

When Alexander arrived at Pelusiuin the Egyptians 
turned out to welcome him in great numbers, ‘ for they 
were weary of the Persian revenuo officers, xad of the 
omelty of the satraps, and they hated the Persians 
because of t])e insults which Camhyses, and Xerxoe, 
and Oohus had heaped upon their gods, nnd because 
they had slain the Apis BuU and the Pom of Mendee, 
which animals typified Ptal) and Osiris, Alexander 
did not, however, land at Pelusium, but sending an 
army there marohed on to Memphis, where the sati^ap 
Masokes hastened to tender hie submission, and to lay 
at bis feet rich giits having a total value of 800 taleuts. 
He stayed some time at Memphis, where he probably 
oesumecl the rank and titles which were adopted by 
Egyptian kings in days of chi; thus we find that he 
styled himself— 


1. 




& 


C ^ gSg J King of the South and North, 

lord of the two lands, SsTEP-EN^AuEN-UEni-lU, son 


of the Sun, lord of risings, Akksantaes. 


It is pretty cevtoio, even as the Pseudo-Oallisthenes 
says (i, 34), that some sort of ooronation ceremonies were 

I Amso, ili. 1, 3 j Q> Carting, iv, 7,1, S; Diodcvu, zvlL 46 . 
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perfomod* for we road that as aooa as be camo to 
Jdempbis, the Bgjptians eat him upon the throne of 
HepbaistoB, i.e. Pta]^ ao king of Egypt. In the temple 
there he saw a black stone statue with aa iuscription 
on ilie basa^ and when he learned that it woe the 
statue of Nectauabus II., his father according to the 
inmance, he sprang up upon it end embraced it. In 
any oaee, Arrian telle us (ui. 1) that he offered up 
sacrifloes to Apis and the other gods, and that he 
provided entertainments for the people with athletic 
eports and miisiQ> and that the finest musieians and 
aotoiu who had come from Glreeoe helped to aanse the 
peopla Taotful toleration of the Egyptian gods was 
worth more than an army to Alexander, and when he 
gave them theatrioal and musical displays he ehowed 
that he had quiokly recognised the love of fun, and 
music, and miaicry which has ever been oao of the 
most interesting oharaoteristica of the Egyptians, both 
ancient and modern. According to some authorities 
Alexander went from Memphis up tlie river, and 
according to others down the Canopic arm of the Nile 
to Canopus in order that be might be able to look at 
the Island of Pharos, which is mentioned in Homer 
{Odyssey iv. 855), and tbs Lake Mareotis. From 
Canopus bs determined to go to visit the temple of 
AmeO'BA. in the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, that is, the 
Oasis now called SiWA, bnt known to the Egyptians 
bj the name Sskhet-Abt. i.e., "Field 

of Trees; this visi t was craftily suggested to Alexander 
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by t\\9 pridfita, whom :t is clear lie bad treated with 
tact and sympathy. They percei7ed that Alexander 
was beginning to think that he was of divine origin, 
and they flattai'ed him to the top of hia bent hy 
aaeuring him that he was in very truth the son of their 
great god Ameu-lU. 

It was no unusaal thing in Egypt for kings to 
imagine that this god was their true father, and la 
the XVlIltli Dynaety it wns the fashion for them 
to eause reliefe to be sculptured in which they 
represented that AmeO'lht liad taken upon himself 
ileeh in the forjn of tlieir earthly fathers, and bod 
been the actual hnsboad of their mothoia when 
they conceived tlieir ohildi^en. The hieroglyphic texts 
which accompany snoh reliefs leave no doubt that 
such was the ease, and they prove that sovereigns like 
Queen Uatehepset aud Ameu*]ietep III. believed either 
naturally, or through persuasion on the part ol the 
prieets, that they were in very truth the issue of 
Ainen*KA who hod become incarnate in their fathers.‘ 
The belief that kiags were the actual sone of divine 

* AeoorOtSft U. Mupvro, wh*D ooco Alosandor hrul onUred 
S^pt liQ MUld not Mcftpo (lio nocooiitf of boving a dlviue fothor 
OTiS of btiug prodivimod boo of Amo)\. Egypt had bo niuiy 
mMterB, tliot ftbo was ebligod to Adopt bor thoorj uf solar rojAltj 
to ths rsAlltyof lisr bittorj. Ho onlorod Eg;pt ab a Blmplo inortAl. 
tho BOa of Piii lip, bot when b# )sft it bo bad bseome t ho son of 
Amon. wliBtlior ho wrolisd it or not. 8»a Common t Atorondrs d4ii%t 
Dl9u on StrVP>« PrAtictue dss Ilsutss Etuilss, Aa&UAirs 1897), 
p. SO. 

VOI.- vir. i 
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fathers is so old in Egypt that find traces of it in 
lUe dynasties of the Early Empire. It is difficult to 
undaretoad why the priests did not take Alexander to 
the oldest and greatest shrine of Amen*Ea st Thebes, 
but it is probable that tlio temples of that city were, 
iu Ab'xundor'i time, since the Ptolemalo restorations 
had not yet been begun, nearly all in ruins, There 
was besides, no doubt, some political reason for 
Alexander's journey to the Oasis of Stvra, but whether 
it was undertaken partly from religious moliTSs, or 
as the result of s setUed policy, or of mere vanity, as 
Grote thought,' it was a remarkable aohioTemeat, 

On his way through the desert he was met by envoys 
from the Oyrenaenns, who brought him gifts and with 
whom bo msde a treaty. On the fourth day of their 
march* the water failed, and the expedition was in 
great distress, but a storm arose in a most remarkable 
manner, and rain fell in suoh torrents that the water- 
skins could be refilled witli another four days* supply. 
The way was indicated to the king by orows which 
flew along on the right side of the army, and haring 
psased the Bitter Lakes and the cities of Ammon, 
another day’s journey brought him to the grovs of 
the god. The first temple which Alexander found was 

i Nffl«>rjr nf Omet, Toi. 10, p. SS. 

’ The tihorMaC wtj to Uie Oasis ii to so to 'AVabat al.Eebtr 
(CatabatbiDBi Ua|or), which >a about Svs dajs waai of Alexandria, 
and Ihen to traTol soothwards, when the Oasis will be reaehod 
after five dajs more; tha roate fvUowoC by Alaxaadsr was fira 
days loa^r. 
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situated among trees, mesj of whidi were fruit^bearing, 
and pools of water; oloee by was a castle with a triple 
wall, wherein lived the chief of the Oasle, and at so 
great diatanoe was another temple of Amen, which wm 
likewise situated in a grove. Here was the iamoUB 
Fountain of the Sun, the waters of which were warm 
at snurisa, veiy cold at noon, and boiling hot at 
midnight.^ Onr iuformatiou about the ancient build¬ 
ings at Stwa and tlie ioioriptions which are known to 
e:(ist there is very limited, notwithstauding the fact 
that the Oasis has been visited by many Europeans 
during the last hundred years,^ but it seems that the 

I Ai s mstUr of fMt the water of thia eprlng hee » Qnlfum 
t»mi>erature of 78 }* febrealiejt. 

* See Oeilllaiul, i Ftrli, JASaff. ( Ulnutotl, fdiu 

•vm 4m JuplUr Ammea, BorKn, 1SS4 1 Hamilton, fTMcter* 
in AJHcn, London, IBM ] Porthaj, i>a« tMA 

Os«« <ttf AntMrtn, Barlla, ISes j Bohifi, Yen TripeU naelt AltMiidritn 
Bremen, 1871; end Robifi, Vrti Ifensfe <•» i«r lityeeAen rrSete, 
Oeeee), 187Gk Vr. Silre White te tbe mnit r^nt Suropeeo 
tiaveUer who bni flilted SI we, and he bee pobllehed ea eoMoat of 
bSi ^ouraejr in fVem S^<ae to OraoU, London, ISOd. Aooording tc 
him tbe Oeeli <e not more tbeo ilx miloe loag, end iti width verlei 
from a few be&dred ^udi to four or At« milse (p. ISS). The hille 
Jebel Amilel end Jebel Jerl ere over SCO feet in beisfbt, end era of 
llmeetoae ; on theee btlla rMt tbo town and cemetery of fliwe. Tho 
oldeet lobebited place Is AfbormI (Akermi). The Oeaia coaUins 
bet eprfDga and a ■ulpbor mloe, and Hea cooetderobly lower than 
the Wediterranaeo ; eome any SO feat, etbera 20S feat, end Rebifa 
aeye 170 faeU It eont^oa ISOeprinfa. Tho popoletion ia oboat 
8000, aod tbe people ere of Berber atook, and tboir laagaa^e ia a 
Berber dialect, er Tamealrt t they have early heir, fall lipa, Sat 
DOaea, yellow skin, bl^b cboek bonea, end are excloajve and anspi. 
clooa toward* atrengari, lotracleble, proud, fiorco, faaeiic^, end 
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sanoLuary which AJes&nder Tisitad is represented by 
the rmos of Egyptieo gateways and ioserlbed walls, 
whioli wen discovered by the traveller James Hamiltoa 
in 18^8. In 1S89 Rohifs found that the oourts of the 
temple and the eanctaary iteelf were filled with 
modem houses, and the castle with triple walls men* 
tioned by Diodorus is probably represented by the 
modem Akermi. 

The form of the god Amen worshipped at Btwa was a 
rsm whioh was inlaid with emeralds and otlmr pneious 
stones, and which wse carried about in a boat; it 
directed the priests and made known its wishes by 

lupenUtloai. Wliaii the; flaht lUami om beatoo. kaS t]i« mid. 
bMaiiti fem ap fecins eech olbor( whon eompllmontf bfvve 1 >mb 
1MUH«0 Mclk loaa flrw on» ibet from bli whiob ho beldi nb 
ivrm'i longth—aad 6K«n ntiree, and tho women take op }>o«iilor« 
ab tli» roar of tbalr mon witb biMkota of itiOBM, ond dovoio Oiair 
•oorffM to throwinsr rbonM at tb« eowardi and i&oounf Ing tboir 
inoB. Tlio Oaali Mntafns 300,000 oKra and pnim traea, wbioli 
riolil a Uz of £17001 2600 toai of (Tatoe ara ozporleil anoaaljj. 
Thi Voaiitaln of tha Sun li IB foottloop, and ita oniform tomporatcra 
Is ST Fab I. {*{<). Vr. Wfilte uado as oiaminntion of Oabal UCta, 
or tba Bill of tba Doad, and found It tuJl of tombs. An eld raan 
showed bim the way to a tomb whioh oonUined oo amptp •». 
oophagns ohambar, on tbo noth wall ef wbioh woro hleroglppble 
inacripilons In red paint, and sosaos and rlgnettos. The coplM 
which Ur. Whits mads p»red that tbsea wore of tba uoal faDorocI 
ehanetor, bat they ware act aaffloiemtly ezaot to enable M. Dar^y 
to road i])« oama of Che dseeaMA, who was a priest aod rnycl 
sotibo. The inaccipUon whioh Mr. White sbowad nuj oppoered lo 
bsloug to tlie XXTIth Dyoaety. It is miwh to be hoped that tbo 
Egyptian Oovernment will eoon cause a aarray of Slwa to be niade, 
And that Uajor Lyons will givo os a woi^ on tbo Oasis similar to 
that wbiob Ur, Ball has produesd on Al.KbSrga, 
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movementa of its hsad. WliOQ Aloxandcr approaoliod 
the shriod t)id high pris>st saluted bim and told bim 
that the god Amen called him his son, and Alszandor 
replied to the effect that if the god would malce him 
lord of the whole world he would accept the title ‘‘ son/’ 
and keep it for erer. At this moment the priests 
raised the dgure of the god io ite shi'ine and, apparently 
in accordance with a motion whioh the ram made witli 
its lisad, tho high priest deolared that the god would 
certainly grant tlie king hie deeire. Alexander then 
said, '‘I eutreat thee, 0 God, that tliou wouldet let me 
" know what 1 hare yet to inquire, and that ie, whether 
''Ifaaveexeontod justice upon allmyfather'e murderers, 
“or whetlier auy hare escaped?” Whereupon the 
Oracle cried out, "Bxpress ihyeelf better, for no mortal 
“can kill thy father, bnt all tho murderei‘8 of Philip 
“have suflored juct puniehmeut"^ and then went on 
to say that the divine birth of tlto king wa« proved by 
]UH groat achievomeuts and succeues, and that as he 
liad never yot boon overcome by any, so in times to 
come ha should always be victorious. Alexander was 
greatly pleased with these words, aud having mode rich 
gifts to the sanctuary he returned to Bgypt, and 
aoooiding to Diodorus, prepared to found his great city 
of Alexandria. The Pseudo* Calliethene 8 tolls os (i. 80) 
that when Alexander was at the temple of Amen lie 
asked the god to give him a proof that he really was 
his SOD, and Amen assured him that he had sprung 
from his seed. 
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Tb® flit® chwen by AJ»ao<l6r for Jus new city 
was cloflo to the old Egyptian town called Bfiqetit, 
^^ ^ oppoflite the Island of 

rharofl and was situated between Lake Mareotis and 
tits Mediterranean Sea. Alexander's object in bnilding 
a city on tUis site is clear: lie intended it to be easy 
of access for the Mediterranean inorobani*flhipB, and to 
make it tlie centrol eea-port of bis empire, and there 
was no otUor site anywhere in the Delta which was bo 
suitable for this purpose. According to Diodorus, 
Alexander measured out the ground on which the city 
was to stand, and marked out tlie streets, and called it 
Alexandria after his own name. He built a well all 
round it, and it was easily defended by a small guard, 
for it Lad the sea on one aide and a lake 00 the 
other. It was in tlis form of a soldier's coat, aud had 
oDs luige aud well*built street running almost through 
the middle of the town; it was about forty furlongs in 
length (dve miles), aud one hundred feet wido. Tlie 
auoiont authorities diffei* as to whetlier Alexander 
founded the city before he went to the Oasis or after; 
Diodorus, Q. Curtins, and Justin take the latter view, 
whilet Arrian and Plutarch take the former, the Pseudo* 
Callistbcnos (i. 80) makes the founding of the city to 
follow hifl visit to the Oasis, and repeats the words 
whicli the Oracle spoke to the king; he therefore sides 
with Diodom, Q. Ourtius, and Justin. Arrian and 


‘ HwM ths Coptic D%m» I’AKOt, JiaJtoli, 
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the PseudO'CUIiBthenfts both say that when Alssauder 
wished to morh out the site of the foundatiooe he used 
a quantity of meal ot grain for the purpose because he 
had DO other material at hand ; the Utter writer (1.82) 
adds that the birds oame and ete up the giain and hew 
away, from which it was augured that the city would 
feed the wliole world. The architect of tho city woe 
Deiuocratee, and his plans wei^e carried cut by Geo* 
menes of Naucratis, who wae aaeisted by Herou (a 
Libyan), Krateros, HypunoinoB> and others. As 
Alexander only spent five months in Egypt, he cannot 
have leen more than the mere foundations of Alex¬ 
andria’s walls oud houses, and it ie extremely doubtful 
if be could have toclised the iniportanco to which his 
city was to attain. The Pseudo.Cailieihcnes eays (i. 31] 
tliat he made the people wlic lived within a distuuce of 
tliiity miles to come aad live in the new oity, and that 
he called them Alexandrians.^ 

I The AreWo (CUup. xizil.) reeor^li tlto ruilonioj^ 

vorj earieoi lefeode ebeub t))e of AlesondrlH. When the 

kieff came M where he wiglieA Ui build bis eitj b» found tho reiiielni 
of e )ftr^ hoildiuif wUb aerble columns, umesgwhioliWM one with 
(4 ineoriptiou in theanelenb chareoteref Hlinyar thet itatod the 
building there iitd been erootod b/ 8hnd<Ud, the eon of ‘Ad, end 
tbeb doeeribed theviewe of that king, eud ^^ootaitiod remfti'he thoot 
Uio nothisgneea of worlClj tbinjre. Aloxender vodltalod on the 
wonle (0 hie (vdventega. Then he ooUecM workmen from ell 
eoantriee, ead traced out the fonndetiona, wLioii woro mouarcd 
• hj milce in length end breadth t He colleetod merUo and 
bronght nil kiudi of atone from Sicil?. Afrlce, Crete, and Bhodos. 
Wiihing to itkj tho foundetiom of iho citj iu an ouepkioue lioer, 
and all of them at tho leme time, he eoC Qp a awrblo colamn, witb 
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Wbeu Aloxftoder retuniad from tlie Oadia to Uenipliis 
he found that Antipater had aant him from Grooco 400 
uiorcen&riee uDdor Menetns, and 500 Tbmciaii caralty 
under Asole^ncKloras i ha provided entertainments and 
athletio sports far the soldiers, and offei’ed up aacrifioea 
to the gods, aud tlius pleased both prieaU and people. 
Ho next devoted himself to making arrangements for 
the govoriiinent of Egypt, aod made the following 
appoiQtmeuU:—Doloaepia and Petieis (i.e., FetA-Aet, 

e Iiiud.KUhOinK Ml »n (be bofor* h)» (eot. AC interval i 
Uio liCv for (bo wnJIa lie <3n>vo Into ib« gvou)ul to each 
n( whieli liu attaelioil s bell, oad over; bell oeald bo ruep ^7 ^ oord 
wlileh m from It (o Uio narble eolujne. W])iUt ho vao walling 
for (bo eiUi|ikloQi hour ho (oil aoloop. end e revon oemo. eud 
elighdug OB Clio t-jll on t)iu toi> of (ho evlumn meilo it ring, and a( 
(lie laino time. 1.; moeui of cnMlieukai wbluh Aloxaudor bad ooq* 
•CrDui»<l, M( ell (ho oihor holle ringing. TLo worknen hoarlDg 
(>i« LkiIIi rjug linmoilletuljr begen lo In; tliu foundationo^ anti to 
pm;, «ii(l tlio king vrokltig up wu lurjvkod Co find what luid 
liiipininvl Ae noon ee Uio foaiicIttioMi bed boon Inld. eud (hi 
waIIk IumI begun b* rloo ebovo tho ground, eevli ovonlng boaod 
cniiio up uu( of tho iwe auil tivilrujcd tho work whioh lied boou 
done in thu On;. To counlccect thoir oflbrta Iko made a lurgo bos, 
Ion cublli lung h; fire enblte wide, end iiieortud iu 11 glaM wfuduwo, 
end t'tjrcrod nil tlnj weo<l with pitch | into thle box ho eud two of 
Idi mull oniiTud end ilint (livniaelveeio. Chen (wo eblpe (owed the 
box out to Mil. ond, liavisg boon wwigbtod wKli Iren, lee<l, and 
rtoNQo. {( wee iuworvd to tho bod of tbo ooa, lAokiitg through tbo 
glOM Aloxander woo able (o weteb tho siooiUiri of tbo doop, end 
(o note tbur forma end )is found tbet tho; rooomhled moo and 
bold hetchofu, laws, and hauioora in their hendu) ho made careful 
and oxeot drawiirgs of tlieao munstore. eud (hoo caueod bie box to 
bo pulled Dp to tho eurfooo uf iho aea. Ae eooB oo bo bed reiorsod 
hi Aloxindrlu ho oiotlo ngeroi uf (ho dorecinx of the tea io fruu, 
copper, and elooo, eceording to bi« dinwiagt, and Iievliig pleood 
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j| ^ tlis wliole country, but 

SA Poti$is declinad bis charge Doloaspis became Tice- 
roy; be appointed Pautaieou, of Pydna, to be oTet the 
garrieon of Memptiie; and Polemoii, the epn of Megaclos, 
of Pella, over the gatrison of Pelueium; Lycldae, of 
Aetolia, became commander of tbs luei'cenariee; l^ug- 
noetae became the seovetary of the merceuarlee; and 
Aeflchylus and Ephippua were to be tlioir genevaU; 
Apollonius, the son of Cariuns, became gorovnoT of 


tliom oa thfl nioeka ol Atono wbivli Itj aIoii|{ bLo loa eoMb, bo ton* 
tlnood tbfi liulliRog of hli olty. Tlio ooa moaitero caino ogaiu hf 
uiglit, bubal looo oi 6l^o^ iivw dguroe of tboniolvoi on the itwni* 
bJgoki tlioy Soil to th« loa oed norar more oppoorgd. Whoa tbo 
cltywu built Alosandor lot U]> au iiMorlptlon lu vrhiQU bc aave 
tbauba to AlmIgUtj Qod fur Hlu kelp end favour. Tho oltywaa 
UuOt In tomoos (or otopi), kenoabli wlilvh wore ekOTuhoro with 
vRulM rocfi high onoiigk for a kuraoman to inarvli uiidor ( thoia 
voro lit oml rontilotod I7 opontng* In tlio woUa, TliO citj rroi lit 
At night But by tvrvhoo, hut by tbo affnigonco of the laarblo of 
wblub It wu bnllt. Tlio otroota uad Alloyi nml niorkoti «raro rooM 
ovrr and ilioltored Uio pneiongori from min ] tlio city wM pro* 
loctod hy lovon walli, and botweoa oacli ww a dlUk. Ai soon aa 
tho city «M Inhabited aauthor elnoi of soa monitor* apiioarod by 
night aud carried oR vaoplo, bat Aloaondor luceeoilod In vaininlsh* 
Ing Ihoai by incnoi of tiiliinrvni nliicU bu hxod 0}>on culuiunK 
oaoL cclonaMo* In tlio form of an arroir, and wai oigbtyeubita 
high, aud rc»to<l on a paduital of bmw. Aocnrtling to Mai'ddl 
tho Pham woe ballt by Aloiandor at ibo lamo timo ni Aloxandrla. 
nnd wu laid to roit upon a giaii podoiUI, w]<loh in ita turo rooted 
npon a crab that livod at tlio bottom of tlio ico. Oa the top of tlio 
Pheroi wero throe brcnio otatuoa ; o»o Indicated by aioTonionU of 
ibo Load the coareo of the aun, tho locond emittod a aoaod whieb 
coaid be heard for iwn or tbreo milca whonovor ao oneiny waa 
approaching by aea, and tho tbinl mnrksd each hour of the day 
aud night 1^ nttoriog awoot aouudi which variuci erory hour. 
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Hitb$; Libyft; Cleomdn^s, of Nftuor&tis^ beo&md 
goveraoT of tliAt p&rt of Arabia was near 

HerobpoliB; and Doloaspie com maided that the obief 
men of his prorinoe should liTe according to their ancient 
laws, and enjoy their liberties, and he should only take 
care to collect the tribute which Alexander commanded 
them to pay into his hands. Peucestaa and Balacrue 
were in command of all tbe army which Alexander left 
in Egypt, and the fleet was under Polemoo, tbe eon of 
Tliertmenes. Arrian, who giree us the above details, 
vide that Alexander placed the coiintry under so 
many rulers because he felt it Uiuafe to commit the 
whole government into the liande of any one man. 
It ia interestiog to note that tJie vioerny, Dolosspie, 
was a Peraiau, aud we may probably see iu his appoint¬ 
ment H proof of Alexander's administrative ekill. This 
man, do doubt, held ofRce undei* the last Persian kings, 
and as be was thoroughly familiar with extraordinary 
as well as ordinary methods of raising revenue, his 
appointment was, under the ciroumstauoes, expedient 
and politic. 

When Alexander bad made these arrangemeuts 
for the protection and government of tbe eonutry, 
he set out on tbe march to Phoenicia, and never 
returned to Egypt again until be was caiTled there 
from Babylon a dead man. Alexander died in June, 
828, and as soon as he was dead a dispute broke 
out among the Persians and Macedonians (Pseudo- 
Oallisthenes iii. 34) as to the possssaion of his body; 
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the former wislied to hare it, aud to rrorehip Alexander 
as Mithras, and the Macedonians wished to take it to 
MAcedonia. In this difficulty Ptoleiny su jested that 
they should consult the oracle of the Babylonian Zeus, 
and when they bad done so the god replied that the 
dead Uing should bs taken to Meo^phie in Egypt, and 
eet upon a throne there. Thereupon Perd icoas erabalmed 
tho body and placed it in a lead sarcophagus, which 
Ptolemy set upon a waggon and took to Memphis. As 
soon as the inhabitanU of Memphis hoard of its arrival 
they went out and brought the deed king into the city, 
but tho high-priest of Ptah said, ‘'Set him not down 
**here, but in the town which he hath founded at 
'*Ilhakotis. Tor whensoever his body is there will 

there be disturbances, and the city whenin it lieth 
"will be set iu a oonunotior beoause of wars and 
'' strifes." So Ptolemy look th e body to Alexandria, an d 
in tbat port of the city which waa called "Body of 
Alexander," he made a tomb and buried him. Aocord> 
iiig to the Syriac version of the Pseudo •Calliethenes/ 
Alexander ordered tbat bis body was to bs laid in a 
fine gold coffin," 250 talents (in weight), and that this 
coffin was to be filled with “white honey which hath 
not been molted," The coffin was to be laid on a 

’ 800 my HuOrt-r cf AUMni4r CambrlOg*, IaSO, p. 141. 

* It is tbat Pbolomy Al«iand«r »h)(o tii<s gold coffiu and put 
x» gla«(r) one ta iU place ( Me Btrabo, >^1.1, S B. Wbaa CftMor 
Auguatae vm at Alexandria be viaired tbe remaise of Ainxaader, 
nod aeattered flowers os the body and oSored a goMan crown. 
Snatonioa, CofSar, IS. 
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oliariot, and drawn to Egypt by sixteen dooile mulog, 
and to be oaoorlod by Ptolemy and tbo army of 
Macodoaiane;' 1000 talents of gold wore to be supplied 

* Tie follovrln^ acoouot of a)«xaiid«r‘» fuuorol uhoriet l>7 
DIodoru (xviil. troai, Soo(h) li of :— 

"Wiion PbilociM WM oliiof 4t Atbooi, ud Cfrloi 

‘*8ulpitju« ud Qai&tut AuXu wsro created Uomoo coaeule, 
'*Arld(veQa» te whom wu committed the cere of oofiveyisg 
" AJexeador^t body to hie lepulebroi heTjng new the obariot reedy 
"B|)on wlileb it WM to be oerried, prepared Iibnioir ter t]ie 
"jouniey. 9a I, terMinaeh os tbo whole bwiaoM etd ceacera 
**WM laaiioged m beeane the mojeety of Alezeoder, eod open 
Accoujit did uot only e»ced ell etbere In poiot et etcpeaie, 
** eteto, end pomp (for the obergee euenated (o in<U)y telODti)* 
" but elM In reipoot of eorlofky end >rerkaaDih<]>, we t))luk it fit 
'*te recomineikd eorieUii&g to porterity la writisg eoaoeralng It. 

Aed (Irtt, e mAq of beeteo gold wm preriderl. eo wrovgbt by 
"the hammer, oe to Miewer to the preperUca of the body t it woe 
" half tilled with oromotie ipluoe, wUiob eerred aiweil to delight 
"theienw, ae to prevent the body from putretoctioa. Over the 
"ceAu waa a oover of gold,M Moetly fltted, oe to aniwer the 
"liigher part every way. Over tbli wae thrown a ourioui purple 
" oeoteatbroidered with gold, near to wkicb wore pieced oho ermi 
" of tlio deoooeod, that the wliole miglit rvpreeeut the octe of bii 
'* life. TKon woe provided tbo oliariot> is whlob the body woe to 
" be OA&Toyodi upon the top e( which waa miied a triumphant 
"erehuf guhl, aeb thiuk and atudeied over with preeiime atcaoe, 
"eight eubita Is broadtb, eod twelvo lu lengtli. Undor tbia roof 
"was plAced a throuo of gold, Joined to tbo whole work, four 
"equero, ou wbloh varo carved the heads of Qoatbartai and to 
"those woro futeoad goldea risga of two handahreadth in 
"dtoBoMr: at wbJeh huig, for ahow and pomp, little coroiiete of 
" virioua eoloan, which, like eo many fiowore, afforded a plooaaot 
" proepeot to the eye. Upoo the top of the arch, woe a fringe of 
" network, to whioh wore hung la.rg« bolla, to tbo Inteot that tbs 
" eouod of them might bo hoard at a groat diaUoco. On both 
"sedee oreh, atbho oomere, a toed on Imago of Tiotory in 
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from the reTSiiMM of tUd kingdom for tke expeoadt of tbd 
journey, end 1600 taleots for the erpensee of the mules. 
Tbe i^rebio writ or Mu'Odi says ihtX Alexander’s 

bearingf n troplij. A ponst^liun of gold lopported tho 
“ »pc)»wrtrk, tlio o))ftpit8rt of wIimo pillw* wore of lonSeu work* 
"mAnRhip. Within tho poriacylinm, by a network of ffold of a. 
"Anirer'ri tbIoknMB In bho workinAnehip, haa? four tabiM. on* by 
"Ahotbor, orjUftieo the (IlnioeniAnB of the «el]. whereupon wore 
''poartmyed »l( eerte of Hrlng croetcrei. The Arab tal>lerspre* 
*'eenb«(l a eh&Hot euriooaly wroughb» wberol)\ Alexondor aab with 
“e myAl aceptre In hU hand. About t)ie klnf atood Ids life* 
" Keerile complete In tliclr orma ( biio UecedoolAna on the oBO aids, 
"end the PcrelKMa, who boro bAbtlo.ftse«» on t>ie other( nnd bofore 
‘'then stood tho arDinnr'))04ren. In tlio seecet], elepIiAnte 
<*A<tortiod III their warlike hAblllmenU followed them of the 
"guard, u)i whleh eat Indiana before, And MAcedonlnne behind, 
"Armed Aoeeisllnp (a the marner of their roepeetlve countries. 
" lu tho third might lie eeen iquAilrose of herae drawn up In 
" rDtfnlar battnllA. In tbe fonrtli appeared a Aeet ordered In n 
"Hue of battle. At tlie antmnre of tho ereh Itowl Hone of irold, 
"with their fnooe tnwcvrde the entrance.—Prom the middle of 
"every pillar an ACAiithue of gold eprontod np, la branohoe ipfrlng 
"III slender threode to tho rory ohapl tort. Over tlio areh, alwiit 
" Die middle of tlm roof un the oateide, wai apreiwl a pnrple carpet 
"in the open nlr. oa whioli woaplAOOd a vneb goldon erowii. In bite 
"form of en olive eoronot, which, by tho roflaotion of tho aun* 
"boania, darted inch an oniaelng aplendi^ and brightneae, that at 
" a distance It Appeared ea a Aoeh of lightning. Under the eeate 
"or bottom of the whole work, ma two Axletreos, ebont which 
" moved fear Fenian wlioela, whose spokes and tiaToi were over* 
"laid with gold, but the fsllowe wers shod with Iron. The onde 
"And ool'pfirba of tho axloi wore of ffold, reprssenting tlio hrode 
"of Hone, eaeh Iioldlnga dart in Ins mouth. In ovsry coatre of 
"the arch, aboot Che midway In tho length, was ortiflaially fixed a 
"pole, opon which tho whole might tsm, as on a hingo ; by the 
** help whoroof tho arch might, in rough places, whore It was apt 
" to be ihakeii, bo proeorred from being ovsrtariied. Thoro wore 
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remaiDB verA flret ooatdd vitk bitumen And then laid 
in a marble earoopbe^us, beeaiiae hia 

mother feared that a gold aarcopbagus would be an 
inducement to kinga far diatant (0 come and carry it 
ofT. The marble earcophagna waa raised upon a plat* 
form made of stones and of blocka of white and colo\n«d 
marbles laid 00e above the other. The writer goes on 
to say that this platform was to be seen at Alexandria 
in the year of the Flight 8 $ 2 , and that it was known 
by the name of " Tomb of Alexander.*’ ^ 

When the news of the death of Alexander the Great 
became generally known throughout Babylon strife 
aud disaeoaions at once broke out among the various 
generals of liis army, saoh of whom wished and triad 
to gain as large & portion of the Macedonian Empire aa 
was possible for himself. Alexander left ao offspring 
except a child called Herakles> of whom be was the 


** (oar Oraft>kr«Wi M •nvf ons ol wblob wero Stod four oooms of 
and io ororj ooorioworo boaud four malM, so thsi (to 
" malM wero to aaoxbor, khs nook ahoioo (or stToaifth 

** and btfnoM (hot eoald bo got. Evorj iru sdorsod wkth a 
**orom of goM, and boUi o( gold on oltaor tide of thilr hoods g 
"ood on tboir nooks woro ftktod rich ooll*n« sot and boantiflad 
*'wi(h prooloos stOBOS. And in this maanor was the ohariot lot 
*'forth, tb* sight of whiob was moro statolp a&d pompons than 
** tbo report: so that (he (anas of H hronght kogsthtr mnlUtndM of 
spootators: for tbs people oat of oftrr oi(7 wherever it was 
ooBing, met it, aad rao beek again before it, neror satlefled with 
“the delight thej took In vewlog and gaslng. And, sal table to 
so skatelj a show, a vast qoaaUt; of workmoB and ploooots, who 
levelled and smoothed tko waji (or its passage, attended." 

' B. de htaynard, tee Pmifiei {TOr, bom. U. iSdS, p. 2S9. 
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hthtt by Barainl. Hia ;7ifa Roxooa was pregoant, 
and as she waa anxious to aToid all poseibilily of the 
succession of the child whom she was about to bear 
being disputed by Statira, the last wife whom Alex, 
ander bad married, she eeot her a forged letter, wbioh 
purported to come from Alexander, esking her to come 
to him. Statira came, accompanied by her eister, and 
Roxana had thorn both killed and tbeir bodies thrown 
down a well, after which the well was filled up witlj 
earth.' Her aooompliee in thii crime was Perdiccaft, 
wbo, after Alexander’s death, became a very powerful 
official, and to all intents and purposes the king of 
Macedonia. It was, of course, neoeseary that a 
successor to Alexander should be appointed as eoon as 
possible, and whilst seme were in favour of waiting 
until Roxana's child should be bon\, the majority 
wished to raise Airbideeus to the throne. This man 
woa the son of Philip II. of Macedou, "by a low and 
"disreputable woman called Phi linn a, and wss half. 
" wittod iu ooQsetjuence of some bodily disorder with 
"which he waa afflicted. This disease was not 
"congenital nor produced by natural causes, for he 
"had lean a fine boy, and showed considerable 
" ability, but Olympias endeavoured to poison him, and 
“ destroyed bis intellect by her drugs.” * Resides these, 
howsver, one party was an favour of Olympias, the 
mother of Alexander, another in favour of his efster 
Cleopatra, and a third in favour of another sister, 

* Piatveb, {77. * iVd. 
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Sjau)d, the widov i^f Ma cousin Amjnt&s, whom he 
bod put to death. Finally, after eoenea of great 
Tiolenoe and disorder, Arrliidaeus voa appointed to 
succeed Alexandeiy and he became king of Macedonia 
under the title of Philip 111.; his chief minister of 
state was Perdlcoas, one of Alexander's intimate friends, 
to whom he had given his ring abortlj before hie 
deatli. The various provinces of the empire were 
divided among Alexander's generals as follows 
Egypt and Libya were assigned to Ptolemy, Syria to 
Laoi&edoD, Cilicia to Phildtas, Pampbylia, Lyoia, aud 
Greater Phiygia to Antfgonns, Caria to Asander, 
Lydia to Monandsr, Helleapontine Phrygia to Leon- 
satus, Cappadocia and Paphlagonia to Enmeuea, 
Media to Peithon, and tlis provinces of the East to 
those who ^vere their rulers at the time of Alexander's 




Lord of the tvro lands, Sktep-be-KI-mebi-Ambw, son 
of tbs Sun, PHlULiuruAB. 

We have already said that when Arrhidaeus, the eon 
of Philip II. of Mocedon and of Philinna, wae elected 
as the euccessoT of Alexander the Great, he sncceeded 

* Qroi«, JiUlVTV of Orotte, toI, z. p, SOB. 

I v-- r Q hliOrtl 
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as Philip m. of MacedoD, asd that Ptolemy, Alex- 
aoder’s general and friend, received Egypt and Libya 
ae his share of the kingdom. But the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions show that Ptolemy did not assume the 
sovereignty of Egypt, and that he only, at 6ret, ruled 
the country on behalf of Philip III. of Maoedon, who 
became Philip I. of Egypt. Philip Arrbidaeue married 
Eurydico, who woe the daitghter of Eynand and 
Amyntas. the first oonsin Alexander the Oreat, 
aud who had been brought to Asia by her mother. 
Olympias, Alexander’s mother, and Perdiocas tried to 
prevent the marriage, and actually oansed ZynanC 
to be put to death,^ but the soldiers showed such 
indignation at tho deed that they were compelled 
to allow the marriage to take place. Philip Arrbi* 
daeuB WAS oo-regent of Maoedonia with Alexaudsr 
17. of Maoedon, the son of Alexander the Ch:sat 
and his wife Boxana, who was bom Boon after tho 
death of his father, and matters went smoothly 
enough until the death of Perdiocas, s.o. 821. Philip 
and his wife Enrjdice went to Macedonia in the follow* 
iug year> and soon afterwarda they succeeded in formiog 
such a powerful faction that Boxsna took her son 
Alexander IV. and departed to Epims, where the 
boy*s grandmother Olympias lived. In 317, Aeakides, 
the king of Epiru^ made lepresentatxons to Polypsr* 
chon, who had received the charge of affairs in Maoedon 

' DloSernA, <▼{{{. 28 . 
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from Aiiiii«it©r, aiid lygetber tbdy auc«eded in restor. 
ing Alexundyr IV. in Macedon in the eame year. 
IiiKtj^'eted by Olympias Alexander IV. gftfe orders tlut 
Pliilip Arrhielaciw was to die, and he was stabbed to 



Awl’M UfhiV hift m ilie of rblMp AvrfeUAMs, (Ad luUrntItv 

bia iliw 'I aMUM cV Hafts kinit >4 lho.S«(ith vtd Konh spoB the 
Ihnr.* >4 ifer hilber OL" jRahlM AoMKt. wiM H awn Mtrttlns 

ibr kbR U) ili» f.nn of Clonw wif i," 1 wckte (bee wlib u; milk." • 


death ly some Thraciane a'ter a reign of six years aiud 
funr monllis. ^iot sutiofied witli tlie death of Philip, 
Olympias uext sent to liis wrotoh^ wife Eurydice a ^ 
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sword, ft bow-stiiog, and some bamlock, and t<dd her to 
oLooss her lUftth; Eurydice, haTiag called upon the 
gods to punish Olympias in a suailftr manner, and 
having wiped her husbandwounds, hanged herself 
with her ginlle and never shed a tear or showed fn any 
way that she was dismayed by tbe calamity which had 
befallen her (Diodorus lix. 11). 

It is extremely doubtf\il if Philip Arrhidaeua 
visited Egypt, but if he did lie can have talfen no 
active part in Ptolemy's administration of the country, 
^though remaiDS bearing lus name have been found 
in a few places.^ Near Eshmnalu, a town which 
marks the site of the ancient oity of Hennopolis 
in Upper Egypt, the Prench Expedition found a 
portico of the Ptolemaic Period with two rows of 
six pillars, eaoh pillar being fifty feet high, and on 
one of these pillars wire the oortouches of Philip 
Arrhidaeua. We know that Ptolemy carried out n 
great many works in Egypt on bohalf of the co-regente, 
and it is possible that he began the portico and caused 
the name of Philip to be inscribed on one of its oolnmns. 
At Kamok there was built in the Dame of Philip a red 
granite saDCtuary with two chambers and a roof which 
was ornamented with yellow stars painted on a bins 
gronod. Tbe walls, both inside and outside, were 
covered with reliefs, in whioh tbe king is seen making 
offerings to Amen, and to the goddess Ament, who 
gives him milk; both the scenes and the descriptive 

I See tapfliu, i)0iiSfna!«r, iv, pi. f. 
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tcxU which accoinpwiy tliom woro oraamenUc^ with 
bfighl colourt, traces of which still remain. It is 
iDtcreatinj? to note that the aonctuary of Philip was 
luilt ill the olJest part of ths temple of Ajn6Tj.B>\ at 
Ksrnak, and that it ia surrounded by the buildings of 
the great hinga of the XVIIIth Dynoaly. We may be 
sure that this aito was carofaUy aolecled, aod it appears 
u if in the days of Philip an attempt «aa nade to 
prore that the Ifacsedonian «aa the rightful euceasauv 
of the Pharaohs of old, and that as aueb he built a 
laactuary in the heart of tlie oldest aanetnary of the 
god who addresaod Alexander tlie Oreat as hia son. In 
any case, the presenoo of the shrine at Earnak proves 
that lie who was responsible for ita erection adopted a 
ooneilistory attitude towards the oIsM of men who hod 
always held the greatest power in Egypt—the priesto. 






e u\ 


^King of the South and 

h*urth,]ord oftho two lands, ltA*9A£*AB«AlilBN-S2TBP*C!i7, 
son of the Sun, lord of riaingSr ARSSAKfm. 


Alexandeu IV. of Maeeduu, or Alerandbr H. of 
li^pt, was the son of Alexauder the Groat and 
Kosana, and was bom shortly after his father’s death ; 
he was co-regent with Philip ArrhiJheua, and went with 
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him aad Eoxaaa his mother to Ifacedonia b.c. 320. He 
was taken to Bpiras by Eoxana when she 
saw that Philip an^ liis wife were gainiog 
too raucU power, but was restored to hie 
rightful position in Maoodonia E.o. 817, 
whoD hie oo^regent was murdered, pro¬ 
bably at the instigation of Olympias. A 
short time afterwards Cassander, whoss 
biOtber Nioanor was put to deatli by 
“lS®£X*rv.^' Olympias, sneoeeded in bringing an 
accusation against hor at ooo of tbe 
general assemblies of the Macedonians, and she 
was Qondouned to death. Cassander gave her the * 
opportunity to escape death by Bight, but Olympias 
declared that she was ready to take her trial before 
Maoedoaian judges, and fearing the effect upon hor 
hearers of any statement ebe might moke he sent two 
hundred soldiors to kill her at once. Those men re¬ 
turned without haring fulfilled thsir mission, being 
awostruok by her dignity of bearing, but she was at 
length strangled by tho parents of those whose children 
ehe had put to death. Olympias being remored, 
the only obstacles to Oaeeander'a becoming king of 
Maoedonia were Alexander IV. and his mother Boxano, 
and he therefore determined to kill mother and son; 
he was, however, afraid tfi carry his plan into effect 
jutft then, and he therefore sent them to the forti'ess at 
Ainphipolis, where they were treated as prisoners until 
B.o. 811, when Cassander, Ptolemy, and Lysimaoliua 
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ALEXANDER It. STRANGLED 


[B.C. 133 


iDide pcAC6 vi(b Antigoou. Od» of tho conditioas of 
tbe peace waa that CaasiDder abonld be commandeNizi- 
eliietof the Uaeeflumao vmy notil AJexaader IV. vas 
of age, bat lieariog won afterwarda that people were 
beginning to aay that it waa time Alexander abonld 
succeed bia father, Caaaander onlered Glaukiaa, tbo 
gu\‘emor of tbe fortreea at Amphipolie, to atraoglo both 
mutber ami mo, and the oommaad wee prompUj carried 
oat in SIl (Dtodoroe xix. 105). 

Whether the narder of tbe lawful hair to the throne 



i>Uin*r flirt* ina W lltnieenf tfw flfi 


affurded llolomj, govemor of Bg^pt, noj relief cannot 
1« eaid, but it certaiolp enabled him to make himeelf 
king of the countjy wheoeoem he should feel diipoaed 
to du ev. Ax Ptulemy had caused bnildinga to be undor> 
taken iu Kg)*pt in (he came of Philip Arrhidaena, who 
was probahlj nercr in tbe eonntr^, so aleo be carried out 
works on which he placed the name of Alexander TV., 
who was taken to Uacedonia when he waa a child six 
rears old, and was only tweire or thirtoeo jaars old 
when he waa narderod. At Karuah tbe reboildiog of 


Altstoder H. of BfTpK. "Um IopI rtwth os ib« mM of Iforaa,*' tuikiiij 
(0 U» laMO'Uj aMto hlu i» iJia Toltun ffoddoM Nskbul«l. 
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h part of tlio groat tainpla of Amen-Bi waa begun is 
hit Dame,^ and the reliofe prore that Ptolemy wished 
the boy-kbg to appear ae a faithfo! worshipper of the 
goil, miJ a geoeroua booofaotor of his eaootuary. from 
Karaak came the roil granite statue of Alesooder IV., 
which it nine feet high nnd ie now preserved in 
the Kgyptiftu Museum at Ouiro,^ and it ii probable 
that itocoupiflti a place of honour in the buildings of 
the young king, perhaps oven in the sanctuary itself. 
The poM of the slatne ie Egyptian, but the features 
end tbo arrangement of tite he^dress are Greek; (bo 
general eShet is, as M. Maspsro says, ^'mon et sa&s 
viguenr,"^ and will net boar oomparisoa with the 
beautiful works of tlie Theban dynasties. In a rook- 
liewn oboBiler at Beui-Utisan oro e number of relieft 
In which Alexander IV. fa making offerings to the 
gods, aud outside it are tho eartouohes of tho king. 
On the Island of Klepli online aro the remain a of a 
groiiite doorway, ou which ore sculptured seToral reliefs 
which duplet the king in the set of making offerings 
of iiieoiiio, cake, and Moat, to tlie gods of 
tho First Cataract, i.o., to Khnomu, Satet, Anget, and 
Anien-Bii. The stylo nod solidity of this doorway 


' Hc« U)4iu«, VtfJimUtr, r^l. 1, 3 fl. 

* OuUs. r>. a»; Vin»y. iu pHneipa^u, 

«v OU.h, rarii. 1W7, p. W, Ho. 80S. 

.V. Hand. Mr. Mshoff/ {Enj>iT» o/ tlu PtolmiM. p. 8S) 

ibink* that th« foiitU tnU neloaoholj okproMloa would iroll lols 
tb. trtoo fortBooi of Ih* bo/, a maHyr to hi. 

SnatDOH. 
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suggest thst it formed part of a compsratiTely largo 
tomple, and as an altar, with an laeeriptlon upon it 
showing that Jt was dedicated to Amo&>Ita, was found 
does by, it is pretty certain that the whole edifice was 
dedicated to Affleo*B>H. 

Thus wo see that Ptolemy caused works to be 
oATiied out at Elejliantine and Kamak, two of 
the most important sitee in XJpper Egypt, and fr om 
a very TsJuable inacription set up by him we learn 
that 1)6 canried out a great woik of temple reatorv 
tioQ in the ancient citiee of Pe and Top in tlie 
Delta. This inscription it cut upon a black granite 
stele measuring about C feet by 8 feet 6 inches, 
which was found in 1870 by Muhammad Effendi 
KflrsLld iu one of the mosques of Csiro>i and which is 
dated in the first month of the season dJuxt in tbs 
seventh year (i.e. about n.O. 812) of “the majesty 
“of the young Horus, who is mighty in two fold 
“strength, the lord of the shrines of Nekbebet and 
“Uatchet, the beloved of the gods, to whom have 
“ been given the dignity and rank of his father, 
“the golden Horns, the strong one in all tlie land, the 
“King of the South and North, the lord of the two 

“lands, (tiaa"ab»Ba»8etap»en«Amen son of the Snn, 
( ArksantreBj , living for ever, beloved of the gods of 

' Sm Uup«ro, GuMltf, p. 66 ] for the lij«rQgl;phlo t«xt 
X>fc«r«, p]. 14. 
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"Te and Tap, Tlia text proceeds:— 

*'(Lise 2j J(o was king of tbe two IfOida (i.e. Egypt)^ 
“and of foreign ]ands» and iiis Majesty was at the 
" beeui of the Asiatics, and the Great Chief in Egypt, 

" ^ ^^ f* ^ 

" WM a man wlio was young, and vigorous in bis arms, 
“and poseesBod anderstanding, and he was chief of the 
“bowmen; hie lieort was bold, his step (literally, 
“sandals) was ilnn, lie opposed bravely the foe, and 
“nover torned his back in flight, and sDOte in the 
" face (lino 3) his ononuos on the Held of battle. When 
“ones lio had taken the bow in his hand his foe woe 
“unable to shoot at him, and after one sweep of bis 
“sword :n buttle there was none who could stand 
“against hlin; his hands could not be tnrned aside, 
“ what came forth from his laoutli could not be gainsaid, 
“and he was witliout like in the two lauds and in 
“ foreign lamis. 

"Ih brought (or, reetured) the symbol (or, images) 
"of the go<Ia which were found with the Asiatics, 
"and all the possessions and books of the temples 
“of the South and North (line 4) he put back in 
“ their places. Ho established his court at the place 
" which was eaUed the Portress of the King of the 
“South and North, ^Sctep^n-lla«meri*Anien^, son of 
" the Sun, ^ArksaotrcB^,* which is on the shore of the 


I .©, Alcxftudria. 
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■ Great Greea Sea of the ^fan-nebu, ^ ^, 

and which was former]; called Raqet^t. He collected 
maa; Ksu>aebu and (line 5) horses, and ships with 
' their Hghting crews, and he made an expedition with 
his bowmen to the land of Syria, the people of which 
were at war with him. He entered into their country, 

' his heart was mighty, and he was like a large bird of 
prey among the UtUe birds. He contiusred thorn 
'forthwith, he led away their chieih, and their (line 6) 
horses, and their boats, and all marrsllous possessions 
to Egypt. 

After these things he mads an expedition to the 

border of conquered them 

forthwith; he led beck their soldiers, and men, and 
women, and their gods (?), in retnrn for what they 
had done to Egypt. Haring returned to Egypt his 
heart was glad by reason of these things which he 
had dene, and he celebrated a festiral, for this Great 
Chief (i.s., Ptolemy) sought to do graoioua acta 
towards the gods of the South and North. Then he 
who was with him (i.e,, with Ptolemy) and the aged 
men of the Nortli Land told him that the marshes 
of the land of Uatohet had been giTen by Khablesha,’ 
the everliving. to the god a of Pe and Tap after his 


* 8e« fto article cn theic pcepla UMporo, tom. viii. 

p.84. 

’ 1 emit til* f*)! n*tD*9 and titlM of this Icing. ** tbof hur* beon 
gives above (pp. 73, 73). 
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“ TQAjMty bad dapartad io Pa and T^p to go roQnd about 
«tbroagb tba raareb landa which wore tA ito (line S) 
"temtorj, aad had pawed through the BwampB> 


to LDspect the 


anna of the Nile whioh 


^'Aowed into tlie Great Green Sea» in order to keep 
'*awa; from Egypt the fleet of the Asiatics. Then his 
‘‘majeety aaid to him that vae with him, ^Inetmot 
" me in the matter of thie marsh land/ and they told 
“ him that it was oallod the marsb land of tha (and of 
Gakbet (i.e., Boto) and that it had baloogad to the 
“gods of Pa and Tep from the earlieat times, but that 
"the (line 9) enemy Xenea bad aaieed upon it end 
'^horl never given anything in rettira for it to tbe gods 
"ofPenndTep. Then hii majesty oommandod them 
*'to bring tbe prieete and goraraoxs of Pe and ^ep into 
"his presence, and when they bad brongbt them in 
"bute he said nnto iliem, ‘I would know what the 
" spirits (or, sonls) of tbe gods of Pe and Tsp did nnto 
"tlie enemy (Une 10) because of the foul deed which 
"he had done onto them.* And they said, 'The 
"enemy Xerxes did aa evil thing to Pe and T«P when 
"he carried of their posseadoos.* And they spake 
"before his majesty, [saying], ‘0 Prince, onr X/ord, 

" Uoras, the ton of Isis and tba son of Osiris, the prince 
" of princes, and the king of kings, tbe lord of lords, the 
“areoger of his father, the lord of Pe and Top, the 
"chief of the gods, made it to happen that (line 11) 
"there was no king to sneceed him, and ha die- 
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“missed the eoomy Xerxes £roin his palace and his 
“eldest BOD, asd [this] was koowa on this day in the 
"city of SftiB of Keith by the divine mother.*” 

The exact meaniog of the words in whioh the king 
replies is sot clear, but they seem to indicate that the 
king swears ha will act according to the wishes of this 
great and mighty god among the gods. Thereupon the 
priests and nobles of Pe and Tsp ask Ptolemy to restore 
to them the teriitory of the gods already mentioned, 
together with the meat and drink offerings of every 
kind, and to renew the grant of property to the gods in 
bis name in return for the good furtnne whioh they 
have bestowed upon him. Ptolemy asiented, and 
ordered a decree to be drawn up in wilting in the 
chancery of the royal scribe who was over the revenue, 


V“ ^ POJ* wherein be as Satrap, 

of the country restored to the god Horn a of 
Fe and Tep the properties which had been his afore¬ 
time. The boundaries of the land were epeoiHed with 
great care, and the original gi‘ant made by Khabbesha 
wee renewed ; Ptolemy prays that strengtii snd victory 
and gladness of heart may be given him, and the text 
concludes with a cures upon any one who shall attempt 
to alienate the property of the gode of Pe and Tep from 
its lawful uses. He also invokes the goddess Ap-taui, 


V 


, to bloat him with her fire on the day cf her 
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wnt):, and prayo tbat the mim wbo shalX de Bucb a thing 
may have neither eon, nor daughter, nor poaterity.i 
The fact that Alexander IV. reigned tirelve yean ia 
proved hy the I'apyrua of Kee-Amen in the Britiah 
Ifuaeiim,* which in dated ia “the fonrtli n^onth of the 
**Mna(jn Hliai of the Xlltli year of PbaTAob, life, 
''heiilth, Hlreogth, Alexander, the eon of Alexander,'* 

f(i a T — fo M iTTi e rzni 

^ V ^ — 

Til is foot proves beyond all queetion 

the goneral correetnew of the dating of the three 
PoQotio papyri ^ which that eminent pioneer of Bomotio 
atudius, III. Tu Kavillout, pnblislied some twenty-two 
years ago. It ia interesting to note that in the 
cartouelie ooiitsining tlio name of Alexander IV. the 
king's name is followed by the detormiantire of 
" A»n*ignur." 

[In till! fidlowing pagoB, vrliioh treat of the history of 
Kgypt under tiio Ptolumiue, the autliorities for most of 
tile important statomonta are given in the notee, but it 

^ Tfio kit uf tiiii dociutwu publiM)iec] wfth » 0«renaa IrauU- 
Hub iu .<rr. ZoUehrift, 1871, p. Iff. i t)io belt &0£luh rooCeriaE 
liill««nu iiubliKl^*! ift tbat bp 6. M. Drub in Secordi <tf /A« Poil 
vol. s. \K (El, but tbo sumburlhK at tb« Uo«e Ovm set foQow that of 
tlis Swiv. 

' 8c« 017 pAper vii (Uh p*p7ru« lu Arehanl 9 jU, voL UL 
* Sm ««■» £nfhtogl^Kg. 1880, pp. 8 md W. 
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bfts been suggestad tLal it would be useful io liave 
tliem all together In soiae place in the volume, and 
they are given here accordingly. Among claaaical 
writers come Bicdorua Siculua (zvii. 48, etc.), Q. Curtius 
(iv. 7 ff.), Arrian (ii,), Tin larch ’9 Livet of Alexander, 
Demetrius, Cleomeoes, Oaeaar, and Antony ; the Sit- 
toriBi of Polybiue (Shuckburgh’s translation); Appian, 
Pefh Civ,, Caesar, De S«H. Civ., Dion Ousius (zlvii.), 
and Justin (xi.). Many aide lights on tlie histories of 
the Ptolemies are afibrded by Josephus in his War$ 
and Anii^Uitt of the Jews, but Ids evidenoe must be 
reoeivsd with eaulioc, especially when it deals with 
events of history in wbioh the Jewish nation was 
mixed up; nsuoh of interest for tho period will 
be fonnd in III. ^Caccab^es. The legendary life of 
Alexander the Qroat by tbe PsendO'Callistbenei is an 
imporUnt composition, because it is manifestly bued 
on the works of writers who flourished before Christ, 
and on native Egyptian traditions which weie widely 
accepted: the best edition of the text is that of 
0. Miiller in Didot’s series, but the text of tho Leyden 
MS., edited by Meusel, represents a much older Bs- 
oension of ths AlesAnder>Siory, and luerlts the careful 
study of those who deal with tbe legendary history of 
Alexander as oontoiued in Greek. On the Oriental 
versions of the A]exander> 8 tory Z&cber"s Pseu^* 
Eallisthentt, Halle, 18C7, should be consulted, and the 
authorities for them are enumerated in my Sulorif of 
AUxatnIer, Cambridge, 1889, and TK^ jA/dand Ex^lcitt 
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of Menander Ortal, Ctmbridge, 1890. Por the 
gawrol hijtory of tho Ptolenuic Period, sm Orote, 
Uitiory of QrttUy ohep. Mui.; DcoyMn, J. O., <?ee- 
rWe-Aie dor SolUnitmvt, Hemboi^. 1886^3; aod 
Droywn, IT., fiber AUxandci' da 

Ground IfetrvacH wd Kritgofi^ung, Freiburg, 1886 
Droyecn, J. G., OouhieAto Ala<M<Ur$ do* Qtoobot^ 
llemburft 1833. Slr«k*8 Dio \$ dor riolerniior^ 
Borlin, 18ff7, is a Tory useful book, eud discnsees many 
prublems cooneoUd with tba Ptolemiee m tbe light of 
much recently setiuired aridenoe: bis oollaotJoQ of. 
dreok inscriptions of tba PtoleouVo Period is both 
bsDciy Aud nsefol. Ur. P. G. HogaHli's PAiIi> and 
AinoHdtr of London, 1897, Is e earefol Asd 

iuggeetlTO nonogrepb on tbs tubjode of wbieh it trants, 
and Prof. Uebeffy bee disomsod the biatory of Uio 
IHolonics in hia T.it*piro of Iho PtofoMioo, Loodoo, 
1895, end in A Jlutorg of Sgypi undor lAo rtolomain 
PyMrry, Loudon, 1899, For the oiliUry edmiDistrS' 
tioa of tka Ptolazniea. sea Uajer, Dtu ffeerfocoon dor 
rfvh'miier Hud HoMor in AegifpUn, Laiprig, 1900 ; 
end Hcbnberi, Qiioe^rioers do rebus mlilieribus guaioo 
fuorunt in rogno X^idorinff, 1900. A large amount 
of ioformatioft concenung the iDteroal aflaln of the 
country of Egypt has been supplied by tbe Greek 
papyri which have besu fboad iu I^ypt in reoaut yeara, 
and for this the reader Is referred to Ur, F. G. KeQyQii*s 
Gnok Popyri in Iho BriiitK Uusruia^ 8 Tola., London, 
1893,1808 i Grenfell and Uaba^, Lavo of Pfolomy 
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PkiladtipUiiH, Oxford, 1896; Mabaffy, Plind6T$ Petrie 
Papyri Dublio, 1691, 1893, and A;ppsndiji in 189i; 
Grenfell and Hunt, £?r«ft Papyri, I. and H., Oxford, 
1896, 1897. For older worka on Greek Papyri, see 
Peyton, Papyri Grcac* Pejii Tuurindnsui Muni 
ABffyptii, Turin, 1826; Brunet de Preele, NoHcet et 
Te^tn d9s Orecs du Mtui« du Louvre et de 

Ja Bii/liothh^e Jntpo'rtafe, tom. xviii. (in Noiieei ei 
Pdrt4‘a/^a|, Paris, 1865; and Leemane, Grcisci 

Mue^ lA^dwii-Balavii Leyden, 

164$, 1886. For refereocoa to the minor liteititura of 
tbe subject, see Mr. F. Q. Kenyon's annual aooount 
of progress iu tbo Archaeelcyital Xio^oH, published 
by the Syypi Pj^kraiion Fw\d. On the bilingual 
iuBciiptions of Bosetta and Canopus, see Brugscli, ^n.^ 
eer/prio PoerUaiiu Kxm'otjlyphieo, 1861; Lepsius, Dae 
Bilingue»Lekrel von Canopus, Berlin, 1S6G; Beinisoh 
uud Boeler, Pte tvaitprachige Ineehrift von 2^nw, 
Wien^ 1866; Pierrat, Le Lioret TnUngue de OanopOy 
Fane, 1881; Brugaob, Theeaurve, vi. 1891, p. xiv.; 
Groff, Le Decret de Coiiope, in Pevtte AreiUologi^e, 
tom. vi., pp. 13-21; Chabaa, VTnecription ItVro* 
gli/phiyue de Petetto, Paris, 1867; Sbarpe, The Boeetta 
Stone, Loudon, 1871; BeTillont, Chrestonaihie D4- 
motigwe, pp. 177-209; Bircli, in Rem'de of the Paet^ 
Old Seriee, vol. iv. p. 71 ff.; and Bouriant, in Reoueil 
de Travatte, tein. vi. 1886, pp. 1-20. A great deal of 
light has been thromi upon the internal condition of 
Egypt under the Ptolemies by the lahoui‘8 of M. B. 

YOL. YU. • M 
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- «1» hA. d.T0l.d to ‘I" 

„ay 1» mMtionsd:-^ «< C<^ 

4 „i„ ,r. «, -i«--.«™. 

iftftfi 410' d«»4r^aft# Pans, 

S'lS »■ -a »■“■• -^p"™ 

«;«r i «««>• * «•'-<•- ®r' 

lJ«id« th- M. K«illo"‘ 1*" J>U*»h»d_ • ««« of 

v.!u.bl. .«:.!« in hi. if.~. 9 «!•• 

Paris 1880-1000, and bft dsaertos tba thftnkft of aJl 
,tud.'.t. of th. UW of Egyptian hatory for 
the naterUl wilh *bicli U baa prondad ibem. ftod 

fwr his piooost reaaarcbaa.] 


King of Uio Soutlt and Nortl), SKTB?-EH>B£'MEai» 
Ambh, son of the 6uo, Ftut^mis. 

PtoLKUY I., commonly Imowu u Ftoleuy Laqus, 
and Ptolbuy Sotsn, waa said to hare boon the eon of 
Lflgni, a man of hcmble aocaetry nod birth, by Areino({, 
one of tJie oonoubinM of Philip II. of Maoedon, who 
waa laid to have been pregnant at the time of her 
marriage; for tbia reaeou it waa commonly reported 
that Ptolemy I. waa the son of Philip. Ha Beems to 
baTe been bom about b.o, 367, but of bis early youth 
nothing ie known; it ia clear, bowerer, that he cannot 
bare been tbo child of obscure parents, for at a very 
early age be was well known at the Ikfacedonian court 
os one of the principU friends of Alesander the Cirsat. 
He was banished by Philip II., but was recalled in 
386, when Alexander euccee<led his father as king of 
Macedon. He aooozapanied Alexander to Asia, and 
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wu by him to ceptnre Hwu, the wtrap of 

hftctria ontlor Dmioa OodomtMiie, who first oonspiwl 
with Nnbofttiwe bi» auUr end then helped 

temnrderhm; Ptolemy ewceeded in hii jmiwon 
bronghl hie onpUTo before Aleximder, end the rebel 
waflOTentunlly put to deeth by Oiethree. From 826 
to 824 he wee coneUntiy employed by Alexander on 
work whieh requital both Irtreiy end jndgmeat, nod 
it ii clew from DnmeroM peeeagee that he wr» one of 
the king'i meet iotimeU frieode doring Umt period, 



(M*«fR«ta^*I.eMar. 


M el« ilnring hie yoolh. When Alexander diod 
(s.c. 328) end hie greet empire vu dirided among hie 
geoendis iHolemy wu able to eeeue for hitnaelf the 
utnqty of Egypt, and he appears to have 1 oet no time 
in going to hie prorince. 

According to Diodoras (xriii. U) he *'poeeeBBod 
"biiDMlf of the coontry without any difficulty, and 
"carried himself with great mildneu and winning 
"WhaTiour towarde the people; and having a 
"treasure of 8000 taleota, raised an anuy of mer< 
"cenariee; and many oQt of lore flocked to him 
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“upon the aceoant of tlie goodoess of his disposition. 

entered into & league with Antipater, when he 
“ was assured that Perdiccas designed to dispossess him 
"of Egypt." Soon after he arri?ed in. Egypt he found 
that Olecmenes, the satrap of the country under 
Alssander, bad made himself yery rich by taking the 
fullest advantage of all the opportunities of making 
money which came in hie way, and bad also mode 
himself unpopular with the priests of Egypt, therefore 
to please them and to .remove an ally of Perdieoae and 
one who might beoome an active enemy of himself, 
Ptolemy put him to death. Two yeara later (321) an 
open rnpture ocouned between Ptolemy and Perdiccas. 
Arihidaous, or Arrhiboeiie, had in the intervsl made 
ready all thiagt, and had aucceeded in bringing the 
body of Alexander in its golden cofDn to Syria, and was, 
precunmbly, about to osrry it to the Oasie of Jtipiter 
Ammon, or Siwa, according to the deoicioa whioli had 
been arrived at in Babylon. Ptolemy marched out to 
meet ibe body of hie dead king, and, dnding tliat 
Perdiccas had commanded that it shonld be taken to 
Aegae in Macedonia, persuaded Arrhidaeue to allow it 
to go to Egypt instsail. Arrhidaeue seems to have bad 
no desire to take the body to Aegae, end if he had it 
would have been difficult for him to withstand Ptolemy, 
who was no doubt accompanied by his army ^ the body 
of Alexander was then brought to Memphis and thence 
to Alexandria, where its presence must have been of 
the greatest importance to Ptolemy. The result of this 
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victury w'riB to etir up llic wrath o< Perdicew, who 
Htraij'htwAy doJormiiiet! to laTAtIo Egypt, Ks inarched 
to rpliwjum, whew ho encamped, but a aadden rise 
of the Kili» drowned ont his trench os, etc,, And upset 
uU his pfaoB, And at tlio same lime many of hismeu 
(leBCriod to Ploleiiiy. 

In duo course tlio ojiposing armies joined battle, 
lilt althongh Penliccas omployed elophants among 
Iris forces they availed him little, for in one attack 
he loHt largo numbers of men, and in trying to 
cross tlie river about two thonaand more were drowned 
and one tlmnsand were oaten by orocodilos, and hie 
soldiors lost all coii/ldeiioe in him, Finally Pci then 
and oAo Imiitlred chief man doaertad him, and a body 
uf horsotton went to liis tout and murdered him. 
Thymipon tlio iraccdoiiians wishad Ptolemy to aucoesd 
him, hut ho wfused, and bostowed tlia chief command 
of tho army n^Km Vdiilm and ArrhicUana, who had 
b^uglH AIcxnndfr’H lo.Iy to Monii^hia as Ptolomy 
wished, As a result of tbo victory over PardlccM a 
new ro-arrangomont of the empire wm made, and at 
TriparAriaisus in Ct«.do Syria, Antipator, tha succesaor 
of Poiihon and Arrfiidaena, who had resigned, gave 
to ]*t-demy ns his sliare the African portion of Alox- 
HiiderV empire. In SID Antipatar diad, and Ptolemy 
ma^lo alliances first with Casaander and Antigonns, 
and then with Cassandor and Lysimachus- In 315 
Anligonus invaded Syria, aD<i took all the territory 
which Ptolomy hail aei&d in 320, and besieged Tyw 
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wbiob fell after an inTeattBent laeting fifteen men the 
(B.G. 814). 

In the seme year Ptolemy le-oonquered Cyprus, 
and pat down a revolt in Oyrene, wbioh he had 
annexed in 322, and in 812 Ptolemy and Solenoue, 
who had fled to Egypt for protection in B16, defeated 
Demetrius, the son of Antigonua, in a pitched battle 
at Gaza, Shortly afterwards Demetrius gained a 
viotory over Ptolemy’s general, and as Antigen us him¬ 
self nmrebod into Syria, Ptolemy returned to Egypt, 
whither, liowevor, Antigosus did not follow him. In 
811 Alexander 17., the son of Alexander the Great and 
Koxaoa, was strangled, but Ptolemy took no steps to 
make himself king of Egypt; indeed, it says much for 
the kind heart and good nature of this brave old 
worrior that he caused restorations of temples to he 
carried ont in the name of the little king, the eon of 
Ins old friend and master, during tho years which the 
cliild was imprisoned with his mother in the fortress 
of Amplupolis. We know that shortly before he died, 
or perhaps in that very year, Ptolemy made a new grant 
of certain las da to tlie temple of Home at Fe and 
i.e., Bute, in the Delta, after he returned fVoiu two 
campaigns, and that though he was absolute master of 
Egypt he allowed the official stele which recorded his 
geuerosity to the priests to be dated in the seventh year 
of the sole reign of his little master, Alexander IV,, and 
in it he is described only os tho ‘'satrap of Egypt.” 
Thus, as bos been already said, Ptolemy carried on 
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in the names of both succeesorB of 
Alexnnder the Grant. 

In 30& rtolomy reenptured Cyrene and sent Kagaa 
to goTorit it, but ttfo jo&n Inter ho lost Cyprus, wliich 
viu tftkoii by I}einotrius, and Ptolem/e fleet of nearly 
IfkO ships was deetruyed at Salamia. Aatigonus waa 00 
III noil claUnl at his suooouth&t ha pisuned a new in* 
viiAion of Kgypt, and oocordiDg to Diodorus (xx. 7$) be 
rroalled DcnetnaB from Cyprus and mode him the 
rulmiral of the (loot. He himself, with nn army oon> 
sidting of 80,000 infantry, 8000 cavalry, and 88 
olepha&ts, passed through Coole Syria, whilst his 
son, whom he told to sail near the Rhore, had with him 
Ifd) wurships and 100 more "of burthen, wheroiu was 
*'an inlliute store of anns of all aorta” At Oaita tho 
whulo forco was vicin oiled for ten days, and Antigonua 
Mint IIK^iiOO bunlK'Is of vrlioat, and much hay, and 
stornK. utc., on the bocks of cajoels through the desart. 
Ihnietrius Irft Gasa and was becalmed for siverol drvya, 
and whf^u tho north wind came it drove Lis ships 
ashore at Uupliin. hfeauwhile AntigonuB marohed on 
mid arrived at tho mouths of tho Nile, but he found 
them well rkfeuiled, and, os his ships ha<l no ports to 
put into, ami the crows were aliort of provisions, and 
nuniliers uf his mereensrio^ bribed by Ptolemy with a 
high(T rate of piy, deserted to tho side of the enemy, 
ho fuunil it impossible to attacic the Egyptians 
effoclively, and so sailed back to bis own country. 
Thus it wjifl once more proved tbot the niootha of the 
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Nils and the swamps abc^nt them were as effectual 
defouders of Egypt as the greatest anny. 

Ja d05 Ptolemy is said to have assumed the title 
of king of Egypt and also of " Soter"; and 
Aotigomie began to besiege Kkodes because the 
Itbodiane had refused to help him against Egypt. 
Demetrlua was despatched with 40»Q00 troops and 
B70 wanhips aod transports to reduce tlie Island, 
but AS Ptolemy and others eent the Hhodians help 
in the shape of food and men, DometHus failed 
in his mission aod sroa obliged to raise the siege; 
that this TsaulC was mainly brought about by 
Ptolemy’s help is evident from the fact that the 
Rhodians, after eonsvltiug the oraels of Amen, wor* 
shipped Ptolemy os a god, and bnilt a shrine io his 
honour which was called the PColcmaioa. In dOI the 
Battle of IpsuB was fought, and Ptolemy’s old foe 
Aniigonus was not only defeated, but lost his life; in 
205 Ptolemy regained possession of Cyprus, in a city of 
which {Snlamis) Demetrius had established his wife 
Fhila. From this period to the end of his reign 
Ptolemy was actively employed in consolidating his 
power, hut ho undertook no moro campaigns or expedi* 
tions of importance. He associated his sou Ptolemy 
with him in the rule of his kingdom in 285, and he 
died two years later, aged eighty>foar years. 

Ptolemy married (1) Artakama, daughter of Arta< 
bnzQs, tho satrap of Baotria, by whom he appears to 
have had no issue; (2) the hetairs Thais; (3) Eurydiee, 
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t!i« tlAugliter of Antipater, by whom bo bod sevora! 
childroo; and <4) Bwenico, a rolatiTe of AntlpaUr, 
imd tho mother of the Ptolemy who succeeded him. 
We hftve alroiwly seen that Ptolemy carried on Tarions 
building operations in Egypt in the aamee of Philip 
Arrliidaciie and Alexander IV,, but it is doubtful 
if ho rostore^l any tojnples after the death of the 
latter, thuugb we may aasnitie that he allowed the 
priosis to repair or rebuild their temples as they 
pluuei!. A mass of ruins near lC6m al^Ahmar in 
Upper hlgyptis supposed to mark the site of a temple 
built by Ptolemy, and he founded the city of Ptolemals 
llormiu, near the modem town of Uaiislityah, which 
becanu the rtoluma^'c capital of Upper Egypt, and was, 
of pourso, proridod with an Egyptian temple ; he also 
foiindoil a city in the UoUa which ho called after the 
name of his brother Monelaus, His chief interest was 
ill the dsvvlopniont of the city of Alexandria, where 
among other great worhs he founded the Mnaeum and 
the famous Alexandrian Library. He brought a 
number of Jews to Alexaudria, and made them settle 
thoro, and, according to Josephus {Antiquities, xii. I), 
“ not a few otlier Jews, (»f thoir own accord, went into 
“Egypt, as invited by the goodness of the soil, and by 
"the lil^Mlity of Ptolemy." 

In the roign of Ptulemy the worship of the god 
Surapis was oatublished, and either be or the priests 
introduced Hades, tlio Greek god of the underworld, 
into the Dutire worsliip, aad as to this god were 
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ascribed the attribntas cf both the Egyptian gods 
Aaar (Osiris) and l^api (Apis), Hades became known 
as OsiriS'Apie.i or Serapis, who was worshipped 
under the form of a bull wearing a disk and 
uraeus, with all the ceremonies and eorTicea which were 
attooluHl to the old Osiris worship. He had nothing 
to do with Bes, as some hare thought. The identifi¬ 
cation of tha greatest Oreelc god of the underworld 
with the god Osiris and with his soul Apis, who was a 
form of Ptab of Memphis, was a raastorpiece of state¬ 
craft, and reconoiled the Egyptiaus to being ruled by a 
dynasty of Macedonian kings more quickly and more 
surely than anything else would have done. Under 
the strong but wtee and tactful govomn^ent of Ptolemy 
Egypt prospered and flonrislied, and the Egyptians 
who kusw anything of their past history might have 
thought that a thorougli revival of thsir ancient power 
and glory was about to take place, for Syria and 
Palestine wero tlieirs, and Cyprus, and Libya, and 
Oyrefis, and many places in the Mediterranean, whiclt 
the old Pliaraohe liad nevor possessed, and some of 
which were actually occupied by Egyptian garrisons, 
But Ptolemy did sot devote himself wholly to inoreos- 
iug the material prosperity of the country, for it is clear 
from the works of hie biographers that he was a geneious 
patron of the arts and sciences of the day, and a personal 
friend of many of tlie greateet thinkers aud literary men 
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of hiB time. He was liimself ihe aatbor of a history of 
Ms friend and master Alezander the Great» and we 
know that it was regarded as a true and faithful 
aecount of the life and deeds of that wonderfcl man. 
From the works of classical writers we know that 
Ptoluiny was a brave soldier, a prudent genei^al, and a 
wise and sympathetic a<IininiBtrator, who allowed the 
Torions peoples to enjoy their own religion and 
customs, and such a measure of freedom as was eon- 
sifltent with the security of his rule; he was both 
humane and generous, and his genial manners and 
sympathy made him popular with all classes. That 
the Jews settled in Alexandria speaka volumes for the 
freedom which merchants enjoyed there, whilst the 
case with which he made himself master of Bgjpt, 
and pacified the priesthood, and successfully imposed 
hin rule upon the people without riot or revolt, proves 
that be was an astute and tactful statesman of the 
hi^'liest onlcr. 

111 

King of tlie Routh and North. Itl>D8E*KA>AusH-iraRi, 
son of the Sun, lord of risings, Ptdlmis. 

IVoLEMT II., samamed Fbzladblprus, was the 
son of I*toleiny I., Soler, by Berenice, a relative of 
Antipaler, and was bom B.c, 808; he was associated 
with his father in the rule of the kingdom from 285 
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to 288, and he leigned as sole kmg from 283 to 247, 
when he died. Ptolemy XI. was tie son of Ptolemy I., 
by his fourth wife, and there most haye 
been strong reasons why his father should 
hays set aside the claims of Ptolemy 
Keraunos and Meleager, his sons by 
Eurydioe, the daughter of Anti pater, in 
fayonr of his youngest son. Ptolemy I. 
does not appear to have been a man 
who would allow his emotions to sway 
his judgment in the choice of a sue. 
ceesor, and in the absence of any evidence 
to the contrary it must he assumed that 
he chose the son he thought best fitted 
to rule Egypt. When, in 285, Eurydice 
itsksru. tiiat neither of her soos was to 

reign, she left Egypt with her family. 

Ptolemy II. first married Aisinoe, in ^yptian, 
, Aisenat, the daughter of Lysi- 

machuB, king of Thrace, who had mairied the sister of 
Ptolemy II., also called Arsinoe; this lady was banished 
to Upper Egypt on a charge of conspiracy, and then 
Ptolemy II., her husband Lysimachus having in the 
meantime died, married his own sister Arsinog. When 
he became king he adopted a Horns name like the 
Pharaohs of old ; and as lord of the cities of Nehhebet 
and Uatohet he styled himself “Mighty one of two¬ 
fold valour,” and as the Eorua of gold 




i'jO TifREATENS TO ATTACK EGYPT 


“ SeiihH-ne«-t«*f,'* |l ^ .1 One of his 

hfotliohi, i'HiJod Argocus, was put to death by him 
beesujce ho was thought to be conapiriog against him, 
aod Ac<?orriiiig to some authontiee another shared the 
Mae fate. Itolamj, remembering that his Other's old 
friend Ih'imdrine thu PJialerian had eounseJled him not 



to altor the stic'coKsion in favour of his youngest son, ban¬ 
ished liim to the south, whore he died. His first serious 
-jDamd seems to have been with Magas, a son of 
Karydiw, the Hooond wife of Ptolemy I., who bad been 
ajipointed giireraor of Cyrens 5 on the death of Ptolemy 1. 


««KM M<,TU.,I Ii» indepondeiico, and a abort tims 
«it|, tho bolj, of Saleuous, iiog of Babyloo 
to •lio.r, I'o.k.i.y KeramoB ha<) flsd from Thrace for 
yrutotliuo, U threatened to attaek Egypt. The attack 
— nerer made, for other mere preaaiog matters 
the attentioa of M.gaa, A few jtara later 
be luade a i«„nd attempt to invade Egypt and wan’ 
« leeme, partially aucceaaful, but Ptol^y U, fcnnd 

• ««• Ui^iiu, p,. 7 





PACIFIC POLICY OF PTOLEMY II. 

some sieEkos of l>ri9giDg AnticoliQs IT., Uie all^ of 
Magas, round to hia side, and again Magas failed to 
carr 7 out bis plans. SubBequ 6 ntl 7 aa uaderstandbg 
was arriYed at by Ptolemy and Magas, and Bereoice, tbe 
daughter of thedatter, was betrothed to Ptolemy 
the eon of the former. 

It ie generally admitted that there is not sufficient 
infoRuatiOD aToilable for conetmcting a connected 
accoQut of tbo eTents of the reign of Ptolemy II., and 
as the Greek historians fail here, recourse must be bad 
to the few facts and detcdls which may be derired 
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from the works of classical writers who only refer to 
Ptolemy II. and bis times inddeatally. It is clear 
that no great wars or expeditions were undertaken 
during his reign, and, though he seems to have meddled 
frequently in the affairs of the Greek cities and other 
states, he took gocd oare never to let his interference 
bring down upon him the necessity of fighting. He 
was shrewd enough to appreciate the importance of the 
growth of tbe Koman power, and to maintain peaceful 
relations with the Homans. He possessed neither the 




tiji TIIK At.KXAKl>KrAN LIBRARY 

of ubftractcr, mt tbe ability of his fa^or, aud 
be apiretira Imro lured a life of sooe aud luiury; his 
luiury vAB, botrursr, tamj)cro«l by a deop interest ia 
literature and in tUo arts and eoienees os tbon noder* 
stooil, and }jo curried on diligently the great work 
«Jiich i^dumy Sotur bogaa in oonnesjon \nth the 
Museum and fJbrary of Alexandria. Tliese buildings 
wrni < uAnectod by uiarhlo oolonnadcs, and one appears 
Ui Imro Wen a comploiuont of the other; a staff of 
Bvbeiam, aiuuDgwhom wore gromznariace, philosophers, 
BiAtlieiiiaticiaiis^ etc., was atiaolied to tbo bfusemn, and 
ib) hierabers wore paid by tho State. The nmuber of 
the vurke prcaerre^l in the Library in the time of 
i%demy II. ie eaid by one autliority to lure beau 

and by anotJier 700,000, whilst in Julius 
Caeear'e time it had risen to 900,000. The first 
Principal Librarian" gf the Library of Alesandria 
waiZeniKlotofl of Kpheaue, who had been the tutor of 
I'l -lemy II., and he was succeeded by Callimachus the 
ixti. who i« said to bare classified and arranged and 
laU'Ilid tho vast collection of papyri which was under 
hii cliarge. During tho roign of Ptolemy IT. the 
famous lighthouee (**Pharos^') was erected on the 
eml of the laiaud of Pharos by Sostrstus the 
Cmdjaa. it was a marvellous building, and although 
It eau hardly have been 400 cubits high, i.e., nearly 
^ feet hrgher than tl.e cross on the dome of St. 
I'aoU Cathedral, it mast have been of ooasidorahle 
bejgbt, an<l very substmitially built, for remains of the 
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tower are said to li&ve beea Tisible a« ]ate as a.d. 1850. 
Ftolemj Boislied tbe tomb of Alexander tHe Great and 
the building which contained it, and be added to it 
tombs for his father and mother, Ftolem; 1. and 
Berenice. 

To earrj on these great works at Alexandria, and 
tbe build log of temples to Greelc and Egyptian gods 
in the rarious cities wlnolr he founded, must havo 
ret^iilred large soms of money, and it is clear that the 
total amount of the taxes and tribute paid to Egypt 
by Libya, Phoenicia, Coele Syria, Cyprus, Lycia, 
Caria, parte of Arabia and Cyprus, must have been 



AfWic*' II. PUi)aii*il|ihiu, wU«o( DoUmr II. 

very large, and that the unltod revenno of Egypt and 
her dependencies broi^bt the country into a most 
flourishing condition. Ptolemy’s soldiers, who are 
said to have numbered nearly a quarter of a million, 
and bis fleet, to say nothing of his garrisons out of 
Egypt, and his chariots, and horses, and elephauta, 
mnst have absorbed a large share of iiis income, but 
suifloient was left to enable him to gratify hie archi¬ 
tectural taste, which appears to have been of no mean 
VOL. vii. o 




104 Hi?-(>ruNisr. of or.» traps routes 

onior, a>Ml l<. foima sevowl citi«s ia varioua of 

1,1. tlcrninmiis. The vorks which he undertook m 
connexion clearing o.tl the canal between the 
Nile H,.,l tlie citT which he fontided near the intern 
Su,-/. aK^^vIl e,< tho« in connexion with Lake Moons 
wt'rcs no ihnU, Citrie.I out by corzcc, and the gam 
that aivnied to the country from them commeixsially 
u'OH vi'fy ocOHiJerablu. 

Ti,o envelopment of trade in li^pt in the wign 
uf rbdumv 11. was of a reiiiarkahle cJiaracter, and 
it Ma. probibly due to tiie privileges which seem 
to hare boon onjoyoil not only by the Jews m 
Alrtandria, Ittl by the owners of merchant caravans 
throughont the Empire. A great tiada grew up 
Ix'lween Egyid and the ports on the Itod Sea coast 
,ii,d the country as far south as the most southerly 
limit* of the land of Punt, and shii« from Suez sailed 
to AiWn in Arabia, and to various places on the main¬ 
land of Africa, uml brouglit back commodities which 
found a really markets Tire old trade route from Upper 
K^ypt by way of the Wadi yamniAmit to the Red Sea 
was opeaud out, and made more safe for trading 
caravan*, and the pi*oducte of Nubia and the Eastern 
Sudan made their way down the Nile as in olden timos, 
OoniTticrcy Wtwocn Egypt and Greek and other settle¬ 
ment* on the iCoditerranean sea-coast was both brisk 
and ]jrotit;thUs fur tho material condition of tlio 
country loiiig flourishing the merchants and bankers 
of ihb jwiod Inul no hesitation in investing their 
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o&piial in ooncerns whioli were and lucratire^ 
sspeoiallj when there was no war to shake the pnblio 
oonhdence, and when the interests of the oonntrj were 
protected by a powerful array and a fleet of warships. 
The adriaers of the king, and perhaps eTen the king 
himself, were shiwwd enough to see that the cont^uests 
of foreign ccrautries effected by merohunts and their 
earavrais were far cheaper than thuao cbtjuued by 
military aYpeditioDs, and it was probably for tliis 



ArSuoO II. PUbitlolpliiht, wifo Kfl'bileuo' LI, 


reason that Egyptian ships journeyed to loroigu 
countries, eTen, it is said, to India. 

30101*0 passing to the eonsideration of the remains 
of temples, eto., built by Ttoleray II. in Egypt, mention 
must be made of two literary enterprises with which 
his name is rtssooiated, i.e,, the compilation of the 
BgyptifbQ History of Alanetho, and tlie translation of 
the Hebrew Beripturos into Greek, lilanetliu was a 
priest of Sebennytus in the Delta, and in obedience to 
the desire e?tpreseed by Ptolemy U. he compiled a 
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history of Egypt from the native dooumeute to which, 
we may assume, he had fj'ee access, and of the contents 
of which he must have had roiich knowledge. The 
work was written in Greek, and is, alas, lost, with the 
exception of the List of Kings, which he compiled for 
it, of which vre have corrupt and incomplete copies 
preserved in the works of Jnlins Afrioanua, Eusebius of 
C>iesaren, Ai>d George the Syncellus. Wc have already 
tbsetibed the King hist (seo Yol. i. p. 130 fT.), and all 
that need ha said Iiore is that, allowing for blunders by 
scribes and copyists, the work correctly describes the 
views which were heid in the XYIIIth and XIXtK 
Dynasties as to the order and succession of the kings 
of Egypt. Wc know now that the sevibes of that 
period only gave iteleHu/n^ of kings io their lists, and 
tliat of tho coitect rcfidiog of the names of some of the 
earliest kings in tlioir selections they were ignorant. 
Tho joietakes mode by them wore natorally copied by 
Manetlio, who was unable to check his readings by the 
iDonuments of early kings whose remains and tombs 
lay at that time far below the surface of the ground in 
Upper Egypt. 

From the work of Josephns xii. 1} we 

know that Ptolwuy Soter bronght many Jews to Egypt, 
and that many more settled there during his leign of 
their own free will; under the rule of Ptolemy II. the 
number of Jewish settlers iucreosed largely, and we 
may be sure that in their dealings with Greek merchants 
and others they would learn to speak, and afterwards, 
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probablj, to read and to writo Cri^eek. That tbete 
were Jawisli colonies in li^gypt befoi ‘0 tbe time of 
Ptolemy I., or ercu of Atexauder tbo GvMi, is toleiubly 
oertaiD, but ia any cose the settlers ceased to use their 
nati7e language except for the purposes of religion, 
and adopted tbe ^eruaeulax of Alexaudria, i.e., Greek. 
In the natural course of events the AJexandiian Je«*a 
lost tbeir Hebrew? mere and more, and many of them 
xrisbeJ that tbeir sacred writings could be turned into 
Greek. Wlxen we consider tJieir wealth and influence 
it is easy to see tltat they could cause a wish of this 
kind to be brought before the king under the most 
favourable circumstances, but on the other band it is 
difficult to understand why they should have need to 
consult tho king in the matter of a Greek translation 
of their Sciiptares. 

Certain Cbristiau Fathora tell us that the Greek 
ti^onslatioii of tlie Books of tbe Law and Vrophots, 
etc., of the Jews was matle at the i^etjuest of Ptolemy 
II,, and that seventy elders were sent from Jerusalem 
to Fgypt to oarry out the king’s wish, and that 
when they arrived the Idog shut each man up in 
a cell by himself, and tl^at after a stated time 
the whole seventy brought their translations before 
Ptolemy, when evory word and sentence in each man’s 
translation from tbe beginning to the end wore found 
to agree exactly. Another view is that there were 
thirty'SIX couples of translators, one of each conple 
knowing Greek and the other Hebrew, and that each 
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ivoii' WAH ^*11111 til‘ ^ thirty.SIX 

lniiiHlHtjoii« ttvro ntsMlo, ecieli of which agi-eeclwitli all 
il,r olh.ra nlioiuly •‘ui.l. TheW Ktat^uiODla irert 
ijjteiMhnl U }m.vo that tlie SKmAOiHT, as tie Greek 
i* C 5 ilh><l, was inspired. AccorcUng W Josephua 
(\ni'u\. xii. 2, 51 ),rtoleiny U., PhiUdelpLus. caused 
"thr Ijiiv to bo inlori*ratu(I, and set free those tliat 
*'wm' coiuu from JorHsiJwu into Egypt, and were in 

•‘sl»vi.rytli<'i^,wlio wcro 120 , 000 .” The oceaaion on 

whiih Ibi- wfta douo was tide: D&metrme the Plialerien, 
tlio Keeper of the king’s libraiy, was trying to collect 
IxwkH in every hinguago on the earth, and was buying 
\>ooV* evtrywhure in order to carry out the king^a most 
carupst wish. One day I’tolemy asked him how many 
l-Hjkshe ]uu\ collected, and he roplied, “ Twenty times 
tell thouHaiitl,” and added that in a short time lie 
1 ‘Iiould have “fifty times ten thousand.” He then 
went <m to say that Iho .Tows poesessecl many boots 
wliicli might to l*e translated into Gi*eek, and suggested 
tlrnt tniiialalioiis, when made, should be placed in the 
great library. The king thought that Defflctriua had 
iimde a most proiiuraiiggcstion, and thereupon he wrote 
to Kkaxar, tho high priest at Jorusalem, on the 
subject. Hvinutrinx suggeatod that six men should be 
sent from each of tho Twelve Tribes, to translate the 
Iwiw, and that vaeh man should be skilled in the 
knowhdgo and exposition of the Hebrew laws. 

In the letter winch the king sent to the high priest 
he adopted thu suggestion, and iaformsd Elearar that 
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bs b&d set fi99 over 100,000 Jows, aod wm soiidiag 
to liim ^7ith Andi’^aA avd Aristeus, t1ie captaius of hie 
guard, 100 talents to be expended in sacrifices, etc., in 
the Temple. Eleazar received Ptolemj’a ambassadors 
witli gi’cat bocour, and ofie'i’cd up sacrifices for the 
welfare of Uie hing, and of Arsinoe, and of bie family, 
and all t3ie congregation prayed for the peace of the 
king of Egypt and his kingdom. Edeasar then chose 
out fVom each Tribe six learned elders, and giving 
them a copy of the Law, sent them on their way, and 
in his letter to the king be says, “ It will be thy part, 
" out of thy piety and justice, to send back tlw Law 
” when it hath been translated; and to letum those 
“ to UB who bring it in safety." At the end of the 
high priest’s epistle were the uamos of the sevenly*two 
oldeie, bnt alas, Josephns thought it unnecessary to 
set them down in his work. Whether the above state* 
ments represent the exact facts of the case or not 
matters little, for it is quite certain that the Ssptuagiut 
was made in Alexandria and that part of it was made 
not later than tlie middle of the third century n.c. 
The five books attributed to Moses, i.c., the Law, were 
first translated, bnt the order in which tlie other books 
were turned into Greek is not known. It is very 
probable that Ptolemy II. \vith his love of literature 
was truly anxious to know the contents of the sacred 
books of the Hebrews, and also to have copies of them 
in his great Library, and it is most unlikely that his 
wish could be gratified by the Alexandrian Jews, who 






THfi STEI.E OP PITHOM 


Iifjtljor niieicnt ni ado scripts oor learaetl meD 
ku(»wiii« hoih Hfkrow aiiU Gieok. Tbe king’s poww/iil 
WfJ wns culled in to innke Bleazar supply the ancient 
RiaiiuMript, ua well as tJie elders who could rend it 
nfid iiit<Tpret it, and the value of the codex is indicated 
ky Kk*:isarV appeal to the “piety end jastice” of 
I'kdpiny to littvo it returue<l to hiw. 

Of IIh* Kg)'j)tiaii mnniiraentfl Ini It or made by 
II, PlillftcIcIpJjna, one of the most important is 
the Uimw “Stone of Ktliom,” which wasdiacovored by 
M. Navilhi at TiOl ahMftskhflta in 1884.' On the 
upper part of the Stole, which measures 4 ft, 3 in, by 
Hfl. 2ill-, we SCO depicted:—!, Ptoleroy offering ^ 
lu Ti‘nm, tlio gr<at god of Tliaku, aid to 


Osin’i^, lonl of Re*abt, d'reller in 

l*a*‘jehi ret ^ ^ nd to Horus and 


Ifathor, Ihdn'nd those deities stands “the royal 
"daughter, toyul sist<T, tho great wife of the loril 
”af the two huids, ^Ab»Kbngn»en’Sha»mfln»net6ru*j 


»s» 

A 






sH' 


is styled “ IsiS'Hathor,” and elie wears upon her 


I X.a'fHt*. <if Pithonand Povit of (Im Sfodus, 

INKS; fttMJlber trauscrijitof tlj« test, tij Dr. n. Bngach, 
will be funnel is XeiUchrl/l, rol, snii, ISOe, p. 74. 
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lidad tlie crowns chniactsiistic of these godrlcsscs. 
2. Ptolemy luakiog an offeiiag of va««8 of milk 
to Tobiu, behind whom stand Isis and Arsince. 
S. Ptolemy offering an to a god, who we&ra 

a triple crown, and must be Ptolemy X. Soter. The 
inscriptions are speeches put into the mouths of the 
gods, who promise that they will give 1‘tolemy 11. 
dominion, and power, and a long reign, and we may 
note that both Arsinou and Ptolemy Soter also 
promise to give him gifts; this allows that they were 
worshipped as gods when the Stele was mode. 

Tlio first portion of the insoriptlon of twenty-eight lines 
which oomes below these scenes enumerates the names 


and titles oi Ptolemy II. after the manner of documents 
of tJie class made in ancient Egyptian times, but witli 
Hue 7 begins a paragraph which says that tlie king 
dedicated a temple to tho god Temn of Tbnknt in the 
sixth year of his reign, and that this temple was 
situate<l at Pa-qoberet, which has been identified with 
the Pihabiroth of the Bible. The same paragraph 
mentions that tho inhabitants of To-neter brought him 
horses; and the clearing out of the sand, ^ , 

from the canal which is on the east of the Ehalmet, or 


Eharmet, 




A a 


, on tho eastern side of the Lake 


of the Scorpion, i.e., the canal which joined 


I 

the Hile and the Bed Sea. 

A 

tm 


he went to Teshit, 


It is also stated that* 
o 


"iA the end of 


I 
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THE STHLB OF PITHOM 


tlif* Soutli," a8 fur m tJie laud of V&rsstot, ^ ^ 
ami “foimtl the gods of Egypt," 

Aj^K^yi 4 S4 S. whom ho brought back and 


I 

I /6 

I ^ z 

re'OAtabliabofl at Thtikut. 


It has been said that Parsetot 
iH Persia, bnt jt cau only be that portion of it which 


is near tlm Shatt al-*Arab. 

Td tliO seetjnd paragraph of the faaeription we 
are fold (1. lii) that Ptolemy again visited Pitbom 
in the twelfth year of liis reign, and that on this 
occasion Aminov was with liim. In the sixteenth 
year of his reign, in order to gratify bis god Temu, 
be dug A canid, /-w-v., which began at the 

north of Heliopolis and ended in the Lake of the 
^rpions. During this visit he settled what endow- 
incnl the temple of Pithom was to have, and we liavo 
in linoi^ 17 f. a detailed etateoent of the oil, wine, 
fruit, eto., which were set apart for it, and the amounts 
thereof, and a certain quantity of silver is ordered to be 
paid to the temple. When this had been arranged 
“his Mnjeaty went to Qeni-urt,"i and 

O 

he laid the foundations of a large city there in honour 
of Ilia sister, and ha called it after the great name of 
the deuglitor of Ptolemy; the text unfortunately does 
not e>aY irhirh daughter, and so the city may have been 
^called Arsinoe or Philotera.* A sanctuary to Temu 
‘ Tlus^^UmatlUarlrSoa.” 


* In To 






i 
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was built in the new city, and statues of tbe “brother 
gods " were set up in it, and the prieete and libationers 
performed the services proper to the dedication of a 
tomple. Next, the king collected a large nmuber of 
great ships, which he manned with troops, and filled 
with all manner of good things, and having been 
placed nnder the command of the “first general of his 
majesty/’ ^ they sailed over the sea of Qem>nrt and as 


AAA 


IW] 




far south ns Ehemthithet, i 
and the confines of the Negi'o-Uad, ^ |1 ^ 

and in due coarse brought back the things which were 
beloved of the king and the royal wife Arsinog. 

The founding of the city of Ptolemai's Epithlraa next 
occnpied the king’s attention, and having fixed upon 
the site, which \Tas not far from the modem Sawuldn 


d i^e settled there a nomber of soldiers and 
artisans of oil classes, and he made them plough the 
fields which under his direction had been called into 
being. In the neighbourhood of the district in which 
this city Ftolemals was situated Ptolemy’s soldiers 
and others captured large numbers of elephants, 




^ 5 ^ which were taken to Egypt in ships, 


and, AS the inscription says, “the like of this was 


t Probabl; EniDSCdi. 

* This is tli« form gfireii bv {iif. p. 163); ibs ptsca ia ow 
commonly oallod by EoropeMii “Saskim." 

* On tbo el»pb&nc Imta Qa^ortckea for tho PtcIomiM ms H. R. 

nail in tb« Clowical to), xii. 1698, pp. S74>363. 
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"nfVi'r Uforo i\ouo for Any Icing in nil tlio eartb.” 
'J'be hIji^w iK'Mrhig fmglitu of “tilings from lb© Ea«t '* 
KJiilu-l ovor tlio “Great Gi*ecn” Ji.o., U\9 [Bod] 
Sc>a, and lunde thoir way to tbe Nile by tbe enual 
wideli, beginning nofir the Lake of 8corpions» entered 
till* Kile to tlio nortli of Heliopolis. In addition to all 
tlifi which Ptolemy made to the temples of Temu, 

he pnividcd an endowmont for tlie Apis Bull, ^ , 

Hitd the Jfnovis Bull, ! H ■ and for anotlier 

aacrotl Bull, the like of whioh had never before been 
floue by any king in the laud. The last few linoe of 
the initeription elate tliattbe donations wliieli Ptolemy 
If. niailu yearly to the temples of Upper end Lowei* 
KKyiit ainoQutud to ten million and fifty tbousand 

pieces of wlver, this income 

they uiiiM draw as a tax on tbe houses 90,000 pounds 
hi/tn) of i^flvor, and from tho inhabitants 660,000 pieces 
»f silver, The emWinent of tlie temple of Pa.qex'olyet 
cuiixiKtiHl Ilf {•SO pieces of silver, which had to be raised 
ffi>in H tav on the houses and on the people. All tliese 
Ihingfi mnj arranged in the fourth month of the season 
J'ert in the twenty-first year of tlie king’s reign. The 
Stele of I’ithom was sot up to commemorute tlxe great 
benefits which Ptolemy 11. had conferred upon the 
temples of Kgypl, and the text concludes with a prayer 
that he may keep Egypt in his grasp, and that all 
foreign lands may bow down to him in homage, and 
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that all the “Niue Bows " n^ay be beneath hie sandals. 


£=n 






Tbe facts recorded aboye sitow clearly how thoroughly 
Ptolemy If. supported the ancient 1 ‘effgion of Egypt, 
and show also that the priests must liavo obtained a 
consideitiblo hold over him, and when we consider that 
they had succeeded in making him many bis own sister, 
an aot hateful to the Glroeks, but one which bad been 
often committed by native kings of the country, we 
ueed not be surprised at his gi^ to the temples. That 
he should support tlie temple of Pitbom was natuial 
enough, for it was the first city of any importance 
which the foreigu trader would see on entering Egypt 
by the Bei^ Sea Canal, and the king would derive a 
large revenue from the merchandise which passed 
through it. From the inscription on another stele 
we learn that Ptolemy II. did great things for the 
shrine Of the Bam of Mendes, and tliat he took part iu 
ancient ceremonies which were performed in that city 
at the instaUatiou of a new Bam. The great “ Mendes 
Stele*’ was discovered' by Emil Brugach Boy, at the 


I Por tbe text eas UaHstto, lAvera, plnt« 42; the 

SBe]« wu fine ^pwiumU faf B. BrogBch in Aag. Zeit»ckr{/t, IS?], 
pp. S1-4(S| avl was nlso Crsimtatoc] into Gorufin bj liim in Atf. 
Zoiitekrifl, 1K7S, p. 9S. An English reuilohng of it, dumIo bj Kr. 
Salomon Drsch from tbo Oormsn, appeared to fUeerdi q / Ui9 Past, 
rol. Tiii. p. 96. 
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WBNDES AND THMUIS 


I 


end of 1870, at s place in the Delta called “ Tamai al- 
Arodld” Arabic name is com¬ 

posed of the names of two ancient cities, the older 



city being I'epresented by Amdid, and the younger by 
Taonii, The Arabic form “Axncltd" is a corrnptioa of 
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tbo Greek name Mender, whieh represents the old 
Egyptian name of the city Ba-aeb-Tet* J ^ , 

where a sacred ram was worshipped; the Arabic form 
“ Tamaiis a corruption of the name of the Greek 
city whlcli was close by, and which gyew in 

importance ae Mendee declined. At Mendes a temple 
in honour of the sacred Ram existed fi’om very early 
times, and as a centre of an important phase of Osiris 
worship the city occopied a prominent place among the 
saneinaries of the Delta. 


On the upper part of the Stele is a scene in 
which Ptolemy II., and his wife Arsinoe, and another 
Ptolemy are making offeriugs to the Ram, and to 
a ram*hea<led god, and to the goddess Hamebit, 
and to the dead queen Arsis 

who is assumed to have taken hci* place among the 
gods. 7he Stele was set up to eommemorate the bene¬ 
fits which the king had confened upon the temple of 
Mendes, and the test relates that he had always been 


its patron. In the early part of lue reign he visited 
Mendes and assisted at the enthronement of a Ram, 
and ordered a suitable habitation of durable materi^ 
to be bnilt for the sacred animal; be also ordorcd>^at 
the temple of the god should be rebuilt. Ii the 


twenty-first year of his reign it was reported to tT..' 
king that tlie temple was finished, and bis majesty was 
asked to assist at the enthronement of another ram; 


Ptolemy II. consented, and dining the ceremony he 
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ARSINOfi-CROCODlLOPOLIS 


took the opportnoity of iDfrnguratiag tbo i?orahip of 
bia aiater and wife as » goddess araong the deities of 
the city, ^he image of the queen Arainoe, who had 
died a few years before^ waa placed near the Kam in 
tbe ptoeeseion, and both were led throngh the etreets 
of Mendesby their prleate, and were followed by the 
chief men of the eity and by huge crowds wbo rejoiced 
greatly. Meudcs had a new lease of life given to it 
by the feetival, and Anep, a district of hfendes, 
shared in the rejoicings. Before passing from the 
works of the king in the Delta mention must bo made 
of the temple of Isis at ‘ Hebet, which was begun by 
Nectauebos 1. and Huisbed by Ihroleiny IT. 

Besides the cities bearing tbe name of Arsluo^ which 
Ptolemy II. founded on his eastern trade route and 
elsewhere, he established a (heek oity quite close to tlie 
old Egyptian town of Shetet, in the Payyujn, where 
the crocodile-headed god Sebek had been woiuhippecl 
from very ancisut times; the city was for this reason 
called by the Ccreeks CrocodilopoUs. Here, on a large 
quantity of land which appcAis to have been reclaimed 
'^rom Lake Moeiis, the king settled great numbers of 
m^p, and built temples in honour of Qreok gods there, 
and (^hus did bis utmost to form a centre for Ch^ek 
liT^ and thought, and language in Upper Egypt; to 
tliis settlement he gave* tbe name Arsinoe, and in a 

) Tho modoru mat t]iere ftre c«l)«d "llogu »!• 
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y&ry few years it became well populated and prosperoaa. 
At Sariiak Ptolemy IL built a grauite gateway in 
tbe \f all to the north of the temple of Mut, but although 
the Ptolemies often admitted the same of the god 
Amen into their prenomeuB, none of them did muoh for 
bis andent sanctuary at Thebes, if we may judge by 
the remains of their bnildiuga. At Philae Ptolemy H. 
began to build a large temple iu honour of the goddess 
Ids and her son Harpocrates, aud its sanctuary with 
its vestibules and chambers, winch me decorated with 
reliefs aud inscriptions of its founder, is still visible; 
this temple was left unfiniehed at the king’s death. 
At Philoe is a small but interestiug insoription * which 
enumerates his titles os follows:— 


1. “Beautiful god, divine hawk, protector of Egypt, 
son of the Sim, (^Ptolemy*^ , of Klmemu, Loiii of 
Seumut,* beloved. 


2. “Beautiful god, emanation of Atem himself, king of 
the South and North, ^UBi-ka*Rn-iDori-AjueuJ, 
of Horns, son of Isis, beloved. 


8, “Beautiful god, heir of Bo, mighty lord like the 
sou of Isis, son of the Sun, ("ptolemy^, of leis 


beloved. 


‘ See Lcpeiai, X>enr»iul«r, it. pi. ? b. 

’ I.e., the Isiftod of Biggoh, oloee to Philee. 
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4 , “BpMitiftil ffx], Ior«l of icli</an food, fPtoIsmy^ , 
••r thitljur, Lndy of Henimxt, beloved. 

Ty. “lioantiftil god, heaven of gold, bright metal of 
every fo reign land, Mngo fthe South and North, 
U^r .ha.Nri.mcri.Amen ). of Khnemu. Lovd of 
Hi'ijnmt, belovo»l. 

11 . “ I'eawlIf» 1 gotl, chosen of Pfi to be made king of 
the 11 lack and the Bed Lands, king of the South 
and North, { tTw>kfl>Ba>meri.AmeD ^. of Isas 
beloved. 

7. ^‘Bcnntiftil god, Sun of hlgyyt, M oon of foreigai 
lands. Mil of the Sun, (iHolemy ^, of Home, son 
of Isis, beloved. 

K ‘‘Beautiful god, niglity gnyemor, making liis 
boundary at Ap-ts, king of the South and 
North, ( reiska»BA»mori»Ajnep 
Uo'Uefer belo^'ed. 


j, of Osiris 


lb lleautiful god, eon whom Amon bath chosen, type 
of a hundred thousand years, son of the Sun, 
ritvletnyT of leis beloved. 


10. “Beautiful god, the I^api (Nile) of Egypt, the 
go'ldess Bemt of every face, king of the South 
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and North, ( of Oeiris 
Un^nefer beloved. 

11. "Beautiful god, who hath grasped the how and 

hath turued meu into wosieo, son of the Sun, 
^Ptolemv^, of Horns, the Avenger of hia 
Father, beloved. 

12. “Beautiful god, who hast multitudes of ships and 

boats on the waters, king of tlie South and 
North, U8r-ka-Ba-meri"Aip^ ^, of lais, the 
giver of life, beloved. 

13. “ Beautiful god, who poasessest conntleas hosts of 

horses, son of the Sun, ^ Ptolemy^ , of Isis, 
lady of Philae, beloved." 
li. [The last line is mutilated]. 


6 . 

0 


s s 






the North and South, lord of the two lauds, Neterui* 

SbNUI • £a 'EN • Bi > 8£T£P • AuBN < SEKURAI • 2NSS • SN, * 

sou of the Sun, loixi of diadems, Ptualmis-ankh 
TCHBTT A-Pt Aa^MBRI } 

^ I.9., " Of (wo brother tbe heir, oboeen of E&, iiTing 
form of Amon.” 

* I,©. .‘•Plfllcuuiioe, liriogfoT «rer, of Plab beloreG.” 
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PtOLKUV in., EU£UORTl« 1., WjlB tllO oUlcst ft HI of 

n. iliilftU’liilins, who 1 o Imvo iisso- 
ciutcnl lihii with in Ihf nilc> of tli<i khi|^lo)u 

sevora^ years before* bis deuth. Ptcklciny lU. wus 
Uini alKJut n.c, 282'81, aiid suoce<;tlrc1 Jiis I'uthir as 
Bulo jiiuoarcb uf ]0gypt in 247; ho ridgiK-tl about 
Iwcnty-five years, nod diyd in 222. Soon aftei' ho 
l«cmkis king uf Egyjd lio married liuronica, the daiightur 
of MuguK, U> whom ho )ind been betrothed when a buy 
or very young man, uiul by thiH niuiTinge hu luldud 
Cyreno to hia otlier dorainiona; hia queen, whose namo 

19 transcribed [[I S T^arenUaf, ia 


frequently dupieted widk him in the ralicfa on the 
gateway which he built to the temple of 


Kheneu-J^efor.betcp at Tbebee, auJ shs 



TM UeruiMJue 
til Pm [my HI. 


usually wean* the headdresa of Isis* 
Ilathor, a dual gotiihas v?hooi the Ptule- 
laios wore ospouially pleased to lumonr. 
Shortly l*oforo life death Ptolemy II. had 
given hi» daugJitor Boronfee in marriage 
to Antiocliua IL, Tlieus, king of Syrhi, oa 
tliu uuderetauding tliat he should put 
away bis wife Laodiee, and should de* 
dare her children illegitimate, and should 
Cut allow any of them to succeed him oo 
the thruue, Aiitjochus II. obeerTed his 
agreoment until the death of hia new 


wife’s fatlkor U.C. 247, w hen he at ones recalled Laodice 
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children. Leodice retained, and for some 
xnalmowa reason, for it cannot be decided ivhether her 
(t^ti 'was prompted by fear or rerenge, almost imme' 
lately destroyed her hasband by poison; she then 
(^^msed lier sod Seloucus II., Callinious, to be set upon 
liis father’s throne, and this done, the began to worh 
tlie Oeetrnction of Berenice and her infiuit son, and of 
tliosQ who were anspected of being favoarable towards 
tHojn. Laodice did not wait long for her revenge on her 
fbi’iner rival, for by her orders Berenice and her son 
wdro attacked by hei* liireliogs and were pat to death 



ncfnlM II.) vlf* oT Purfeiuy 111. 


isx the grove at Daphne, whither tboy had fied for 
}>a*oteet)ou when, or shortly after, Autiochns was 
poisoned. It is uncertain whether the news of the 
poisoning of Anticchus reached Ptolemy III. long 
Ido fora bis sister’s mnrder, bnt as soon as he heard of 
tlie latter, he at once set his £ 01 * 00 $ in motion and 
iii-vadcd Syiift with a large army, while his fleet of 
wa.!'-ships sailed up the Syrian coast in order to support 
\>y rittacke on towns on the sou-coast bis operations by 
land. Ihe king of Egypt received much suppoit 
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from scTorftl Svrinn oities, for Urgo numbors of the 
inh&bitAQts had R^iup&tbiee with Egypt, and viewed 
with horror the znnrder of Berenice and of her son. 

In a xery short time Ptolemy UX. reached Antioch, 
and it seems tliat none could or would oppose hie 
progress; once having gained possession of Antioch 
any renistanco on the part of the people was out of the 
question. Curiously enough, he did not follow up hy 
pursuing Seieucue tlie advantage which he had gained, 
hut passed over the Euphrates and, it is said, marched 
to Babylon and Susa, the Shushan of the Bible, and 
the Slinehter of tO'day, This information is obtained 
priDcii>ally from an ioscription which was cut upon a 
marble throne for Ptolemy III. at Adulo, ’ABouXr}, 
a eettlemoot on the African const of the Bed Sea in 
the country of Troglodytica, wliieh was founded during 
his reign. This settlement seems to have been situated 
R mile or two inland, and was probably founded upon 
tJjc site of an ancient marhet town to which the 
native's from the Eastern Sfiddu brought down ivory, 
nhitiH, slaves, rj^s uf various kinds, tortoise-shel), 
gold, ebony, mid other products of Central Africa, 
liulemy HI. continued the policy of developing 
the trade of Eg)'pt with the East, and having 
settled a number of troops at Adule was able to 
koe{) up the supply of elephants for his army. Adule 
was visited by an Eg>'ptian monk called Cosmos, 
though generally known as Cosmas Indicopleuates, in 
the firnt half of the YIth century (520?) of our era, 
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And daring the course of his visit he saw a mathle 
ffioaumeul io the form of a bench or throne, on which 
was a Greek iodOTiption describing the conquests of 
Ptolemy IIC-; fortunately he copied the inscription 
and inserted it in his great work.' In the concluding 
lines it is definitely staled that Ptolemy III. conquered 
“Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, and Snsiaua, and Persia, 
“and Media, and the rest of the country aa fat as 
"Bactriaua,” and having searched out all the things 
belonging to the gods wMoh the Persians bad carried 
away from Egypt, he took them baek with other 
treasure to Egypt.- The rest of the Greek inscription 
OB tlie marble throne has nothing whatever to do with 
Ptolemy III., as Henry Salt proved many years ago,* 
and we must regard it as the work of a king of AkBum.‘ 
It seems incredible that Ptolemy III. should have 
heen able to march as far as Susiana and Bactriana, 
and at first sight it is difficult not to imagine that we 
are dealing with statements resembling those made by 
Egyptian sciibes, who, in the inscriptions which they 
drew up in praise of their roasters, attributed to them 
the conquest of countries which they had never visited, 
But it seems that there is some truth iu the olain of 

^ For Unt oP fcbe ODtiro work lee Uootfancon, ColUAio 
PAtrvjA el QraeeorHin, Poru. 1700, vol. iu p. lldff. 

s A tfftnsciipt yl kho iawrlption will ba found in SlrMle, I>(e 
Di/naHio dfr Plolent&9r, BerUn, lKd7, No. SK, p. S32. 

* T'dyoi?a io Londoo, ISIS, p. iliC. 

* See D. S. UuUor, EptgntfhUohe Don^iadler am 
Vienua, 1804, p. 3. 
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dio cvRf^iioat of Persia and Media, etc., made oe behalf 
of Ptolemy III., fur or tbe walls of a em all sanetaary 
built at Esneli by this kiog, ChampolHon ' found and 
copied a series of names of conquered oountries, and 
among them were those now under diecnssiOD ; the 
eauotuury moasured about 90 feet by 60 feet, but is 
uov destroyed. Among tlie elevou namea copied by 
Cbajjqiulliou are:—I, Persutet, ^ J ^ Persia; 


2. 8uashtet, 9>od 3. Arematet, 

in bis com- 

meiitaryua the XItb Chapter of the Book of Daniel 
says that Ptolemy III. carried away as spoil 40,000 
talents of silver, and 2500 images of tbe gods, among 
wliicb were those which Combyses had taken to Persia 
from Egy]»t When the king returned to Egypt with 
tlie images the priests gave to him tbo name 
“ Kuergetes.” The Asiatic expedition of Ptolemy III. 
occupied tbe groater pert of the first tljrce years of bis 
wild it would probably have lasted longer but 
(oUltb feict that tbe internal affuiw of Egypt made it 
jiocf;**iry for liim to return. The expedition was 
e xtoiticly popular with the Egyptians, because of the 
spoil wlucli tl;e army had taken, and because of its 
snwesslul u-vapturc of the images of the old gods of 
Ihe cmnlry; but it can hardly be regarded as more 
tijiui n Imgc rai.l, because Ptoloiijy HI. could not 


' Bee CtatoiK.iJi«u, 44 tom. i. j>. 1 S 6 . 
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ooonpy tlie oonntriee whic^li he marched thxoiagfa, still 
lees could he admioister them and make his rule 
efTeotire, asd as soon as he had returned to Egypt 
Babylonia and the other countries again came under 
the rale of Seleucns. All that Egypt really gained by 
it, besides the spoil and tbe inrages of the gods, wie a 
little firmer hold upon Syria, and *‘bold adYertisement” 
When the war was orer, B.c, 245, Ptolemy III. appears 
to have devoted his energies entirely to the develop¬ 
ment of the country, and with the esu^sption of a sea 
fight a year or so later, in which lie defeated Antigonus 
Cloaatas, he took no farther part in any war. Much 
of tire work with which he now occupied luroself was 
in connsuion %nth the rehnilding and repairs of temples 
and sauetnaries, and this he must have carried on with 
great seal, for in the ninth year of his reign, b.c. 23$, 
the priesthood convened a solemn assembly of their 
order at Canopus, when it uas decreed that special 
honours should be awarded to the king and his 
wife Berenice U. Very fortunately, copies of the 
decrees which were passed on that occaalou have come 
down to us written in Egyptian, both is the demotic 
and hiea’oglyphie characters, and in Greek, and we 
kuow'esactly what took place at the assembly. The 
principal aathoiity for the decrees is the famous stele 
of Canopus,I which was discovered at Tcuiis in 1866, and 
wliich is preserved in the Egyptian Museum at Cairo; 

I This city was callod in Egyptian ^ | ^ Pb^Vatbst. 
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it measures about 7 ft. 2 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 8 in., 
m} is Kfldo of limoatoM. The hieroglyphic (37 lines) 
and Greek (7C lines} texts occupy the front of the atele. 
And the demotic text (74 lines) is on the Jefthand side 5 
above the fvnuer, on the rounded part of the stele, ia n 
winged disk with two pendent ureei, symbolic of Egypt 
South and Ifortli.' The texts set forth that on the 
iTtli duy of the first month of the season Pert, of 
tlie iiiutli 3 *ear of the reign of Ptolemy III., when 
Apullonides, the son of Moschion, was the priest of 
Alexander, and of Ptolemy II. and Arainoe, and of 
Ptolemy III. and Berenice, and when hleaecrateia, 
daughter of Philammon, was Canepboros of AtsjdoS 
Philodelpliua, priests of all kinds and grades were 
assembled at Canopus from all parts of the country to 
celebrate the festivals of the birth and acoession of the 
king tu tlie throne. The priests are aware that 
iHohnny HI. and Berenice are always conferring 
iK^ucfitn on the temples; that they strive to iucreaae 
(li<> honour paid to the gods; that they provide for the 

' Tlio (Jnwk wero flr»t i>ul>I)ahO(] b;r 

l.ojB>iaa {d Ikit bilinpit Deirut 4mm BorHo, 1309; iso aIbo 

V. Virrrvl. U X^rrrt Tri?iN9«« <t4 Caiupo. Faria, 1891. 4U>: 
l(ociiiB<.'h iimI Rir«k>r, j)iestrc«cpro<Aij« Tnnia, Vioona, 

Ah inlcrlineu eOiUen ot tltarlamotic sn^ liioro 9 l 7 pliie text 
i( airon hy J^nicnh in hia TAfUBrva, p. ISSSff. i and for tbe 
«V'(ni>1i( vpr..i.nt *« Rokfiluut, UAp««A]ino<^(> p, IsxsvS. 

PI*. 125-179 aiul jip, 4S5-l?2j And W. GroXf, U VitreX lU Oafuipe 
fh vi. y. 18ff. A aecoad ateto inacribod 

wiUi tho «lc«mi la Wore wa4 diacorcred in 1831 i for tlio Qr«ek 
(«tt nad a tniiilatiou aw Uillcr in /mnul dec faMHfc. April 
IWA, 814-2ai. 
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1>EATH OP PUKCESS BEREKIC£ 


BolU Api« 4Dd Mnevisj th*t ihe kipg hw mad© aa 
etpedition U> Persia and brongbl back the statnea of 
the gods vhich bad been carried away; that be baa 
maintaioed peace in the land, and that be gorema 
rightly and joatly; that dnmg a period of scarcity 
owing to the fiulnre of the Nile inundation be cared 
Kith fur the people nod their teznplee; and that be 
emitted taxes and purchased com at kigb rates from 
Syria, l^ioeoieia, and Cypms, in order to saed life. 
Therefore additional tUWne bonoare shall be paid to 
Ptolemy HI. and bin wife Berenice, and theae are 
duly enuJiiemted. 

The priests next decreed, in order to preTent the 
feasts wliieh sboald be celebrated in tbe winter 
being celebrated fa the summer, and view eertd, that 
io addition to the Bse epagomenal^ days which at 
that time were added eacb year to the 360 days of 
which the year consisted, one day more should be 
added every fosrtb rear, i.e., that every fourth year 
shuald in fntare conast of 3416 days, but that the day 
BO added ererr fourth year must be kept as a festival 
in buRunr of the king and qoeen. But whilst tbs 
pricetH wore assembled at Oanopne the princess 
Hereiiin-, the daughter of Ptolemy HE. and Berenice, 
died, and the priesthood mourned for her, and when 
the iD<^iirDiug was over, they decreed that she should 

• ihe •• liT» j ® I f 6r, tnyi- 

«<>u r4nf. «Ucfa tf« caDed iho Cepta Clic 2ittlo 

” i ie» (lrasK^> AtfjfptaUfU, p. SftZ. 
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be spdd&lly Louoared in all tlie UmpUs throughout 
tlid land. A special procession, of boats loeting four 
days was to be established; a gold statue of the 
pnneess, inlaid with precious stones, was to be placed 
in the shrine of every temple of tbs first and second 
olass in the land, and wae to be oarried forth in the 
arms of a priest and worshipped as “Berenioe, the 
queen of the virgins.” When the time of harvest 
came ears of oorn were to he offered to her, and men 
and women were to sing hymns of praise written by 
the ptieate, and an allowance of corn was to be made 
for the daughters of her priests out of the temple 
revenues, and the loaves of bread which were dietri* 
bated among the wives of the priests weie to be of a 
special shape, and to be called the Bread of Berenice.’' 
Finally the priests ordered that a copy of their decrees, 
both in Egyptian and Oreek, should be inscribed 
on a stone stele or bronse tablet and set up in the 
most public place in all tbs temples of the first, second, 
and third classes, so that all the priests everywhere in 
Egypt might show how they honour Ptolemy III. and 
his wife Berenice and their offspring.^ 

The language in which tlie decrees were first drawn up 
baa formed a subject of discussion among sobolars, some 
holding the view that it was Greek, and others Egyptian. 
The late Dr. Birch ^ and M. Bevillout both maintained 


i a treowript of tlie Greek tost ii giTon by Sirack, ^pna«ti« 
dor FfoU’nfior, Ko. SS, D' 

* Rteorda of faitt Tok Till. p. 6S. 


Ttti: -sTTtl.F OF CASOrrS 

lh»t lb.* 'Utn-Ci inn* written in Greek, AQ‘I 

th*l ihe •' hi*nihi •lrm«*jp vereians werc^ purn- 
j^hnuilir fr.«i it. bat tbi** view haa 

net {.wu\ favuijr*itli jJl wliuUoc. TJiv aotlturity of 
M. JCeviilont *>11 eJI *kmi»tic nutters is of eourflO, 
ytu urrAl. Hr. nirpli*< i^o-al knowlinlj^o of 

"'****’* *"** of i-tK iiHar valoo; 

•till III' ill (ill »i It ni* U* til ink that llie priests ImrJ at 
It 4 <t tli^•irM»^a^• r«l>*l liraeunj* in tlieirown lanptage, 
anrl ill their o«ii GvJiion. U of their nnraber 
vbo noiihl tietanOly write h in «k*motie. A pern sal 
ef the >iiirii:U|ihic lest will eonAiwe an impartial 
iD'iairer pi*«-«iDg a knewle'ljte of Kgyptiun that it 
«Aii oot wholly a t4ionUn(H>Qii (•■n^ionlion, anil tliat 
M«H9 periH of it an fv Ubnaretl an U suggesit Jiiodifica' 
tiimt uf a Jraft, an4 that the wrilera were corapoaing 
ja a langu4^t> mitii wlikli Iht^* were iin|M3rfeetly 
aojat triteJ i in other w«wK il laeka the flow and ready 
4 tj rcMi 'U «<f si ril**^ who wen* arta>tiAied to write in 
lui n>>;i>j)hii'. That lla* bicr«if^yjihk text was haseil 
on thi- •leiaitii M-Hiis (uleraUy eerlalu, aii«l the sobjeci 
natter (mt^s tLtt its authors were Kiryptians who 
wrre thori/tjghly u'qQunled with the miiiQtiae of 
temple rituU hut at that jariuil, when no one eould 
write an itiicriptioa in hieruglrpbiea without great 
iJifliioltv, the aiztbifa of the hieroglyphic Tcrsion 
wiibIJ find it Ja<t as illibrnlt to Iranidate the demotic 
a« ihe Greek. The ilnruaineM of expression in the 
bicrogUphie version rt^geste also that its writers some* 
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timdB foiiud tlieniselves unable to express adecjufitol/ 
the hlene or words which they hail bofore them, wlj ether 
they were deniotic or Greek, b'iiiahy, there is no 
reason why each version should not represent an 
independent compoRition which wm altered or modified 
in order to make its contents i^ree substantially with 



ri*CAUlrHUce to lli« d IftlfA. 

yniw A |iliotw^pn IjjT A. QeAio, 


those of the other two. According to Lepaius^ the 
day on wbioli the Stele is dated is eqairalent to 
March 7, B.c. 238, bnt Pi'of. Mahler^ makes it to be 
Becembor 8. 

‘ Au SiZiDjruA Mret, p. IS. 

^ 3e« ^VanwfflHW of IXth Inirmatitnal Oongreu pf OrifntnUtt', 
London. 1843, vot. U, p)'* 




V irv it cSrf rrii]>}« «>f R<l(a lAbni fiou tlta F7lon. 

frvai k |)^clu«r'»l^t B0IUO, 


Jlut in AiMitjnii to this bo ljcg4a U> build at Edffi,' the 
city which m famoUfl in Egyptian mytbolc^ as 
thi* j^ace where Horui, its patron god, defeated hie 
brutlirr a teinplo which is one of the most Btriking 


^ C«IM ttk K«;TptiM " Bebatet/ 
fro* tbeCoi'tk AtniU. 


*: tLe Dodoro oane 


m nrii.Pisos or itoi.hmv in. 

\\V lOHV t».w hriHly con.id.r the building opentlioue 
*ht.h l' 1 'd.niv III. c»rri.'d ^ut in J'lgypt. \Vm have 
oicnlioia*'! the ^itn.H sanctuary ut Ksiuli, on 
«bicb'l 1 ianiiH>nioii found tUo nunK';^ "f *<6veni] cou- 
,.oen-.i uutloUH; tliia wua probably built by the king 
(Ln aft«'r he rctariie*! from liis expcditjoii into Aj<ia. 


THB TfiUPLE OF EDfC 2^5 

«xas3p}«d oP Ptoleroaic areliitecture. Tba bailding is 
to this daj ia at almost perPdot stats of preservaifot, 
wbfch jfi chiefly duo to ilio fact that until it was cleared 
out between 18C0 and 1870 by M. Mariotto, the whole 
of the inside, and the outsiile nearly to the tops of the 
pillars, wero cohered up with the ruins of the mud 
houses which the Arabs 1ml built in and about it 



rjlon Rail orOnftnaii* Rt Flillne. 

Prcun RpbotogTRjili by A. Bcaui, Irixov. 

for centuries. This marvellous building should be 
examined frequeully by competent engi Reel's, so tJmt 
any furtlier settlement of the walls, ur any crocks in 
them, may not be allowed to endanger the sti’ucture. 

Tlie templo at Bdfu was built on the site of an ancieut 
Egyptian temple nod, as it stands, is the work of a 
VOL. v/t, g 





42fi pTOI.ltHEVAIRS AT KARHAK 

nuoLer ot j.^., it bognn ^7 Ptolemy III., 

B c 2^17 finisliptl by Ptolemy XI., B-C.57, ihue 

prwiK Hllv inking m yeBTS to bmld- An idea of the 
^ following 

meaenremont^ :— Tlio walla cncloBO a «te 450 feet long 

by Ui) M propylon ia f^m 

1 .* Hidi' 252 fc>^ t, aiiel the towew are 112 feet high. 
In ihr JiauttiiHry in a liandaom<‘ granite shrine, intended 
t,i hold a fignrc' •^f tbo god Konia of BeljUtet, which 
was land** by Nt<tanebn« I., the fii-st king of the 
XXXth PpinaiY. At Knniuk Ptolemy HI. made some 
B.Jditlona andrp’paira, wpocially in connexion with tlie 
lempk-aofMutand Khenau, and on tlie eastern bank 
of the Nile opt^wilc to the northern end of the Island 
cf Klcphantine he bnilt ft temple in honour of the 
isia. At Philae ho aildvd laigely to tlie groat 
Uinple ©r Iain la^gun by Ptolemy H., and he and 
Ihe qnecn BBroiiice dedieftted to tho goddess tho 
p?de"tal in tho aaiwluar}' on which stood the sacred 
boat that held the ifgnro of Isisi itifl most probable 
that h«* rcpaioHl old temples or built new ones at mauy 
ether pUrcs, e.g., Ikmeli and Canopus, but time and 
th«> fHnatu isin of tho early Chrtatians have caixsed 
lh< m to .li«ppear. Tlie Inikling of Egyptian temples 
A\ii not f niiae him to neglect Ilia intoreeto of the great 
AlexsTulrian Library, for we know that he added very 
lastly to tho great number of manuMripts already 
prei»»*rved in it, He apiiointed as “PrincipalLibrarian” 
Hralo^theiie:^, thu tkmonB mathematician of Cyrene 
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(boru B.o. 270; c^ied 196), A&d it is ssud saeceeded in 
obtaining for tlie Librnry the original MSS. of tho 
irorks of Aesoliylns, Euripides, aud Sophocles. 

It is evident from wlmt bas been said above that 
rtoloTuy III. WPA a great supporter of native Egyptian 
institutions, and tbat tbronghont bis roigu be was an 
atteative listener to tbe counsels of the Egyptian 
priesthood, in fact lio seonis to have bod much 
aympatby uith tlte old religion of the country. He 
was a patron of tlie arts and of litcrntuie and, like Lis 
father, lived on intimate toims with tlio Greek philo* 
sophers and literary men wbo were in bis capital at 
Alexandria. Tbe resources of the country were not 
spent on irars during bis reign, and the only campaign 
which lie undertook brought in large profits, whicl), since 
tbe greater part of them went into the treasury of tbe 
royal family, mnst have relieved the demands of the 
king npon the purses of his subjects. He spent l&ige 
snms of money in gifts to tlie states which were hostile 
to the growth of the power of Macedonia, and he sup* 
ported Aratus * of Sioyon in his endeaTour to make tbe 
Greek states nuite against that country, and also tlie 
Achaean league. Subsequently Aratus changed bis 
policy and allied himself with the Macadooians, wlieie- 
upon Ptolemy III. transferre*! his help and money to 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta. Cleomenes, however, fai]e<I 
to carry out his plans eventnally, and was defeated at the 


Ro noa the loa of CJeieiaa, and was bora a.e, 271. 


jifi lTOl,l;MV AHfitSTS THK RnODTAHS 

Unle..f S llaxlm fniiii tlie 4ri(*koii fM uf which lifi fictl 
to Kgypt, uherr lia wu>( gr^riou^Iy reciMVCit hy tho king. 
Of All ihu g'KHl of IHoIeniy HI. the groatctt wub, 
l»rlu|‘*‘ Ik'* «yini*athy athI iiucuniRry help 

upon iho lilhi^hunfl, when tlioy wen* wi*!! nigh tuineA 
h) the <‘itrtlM{HRke wlu<h in 224, and which 

11 ,r.w down fh.* CoIuskiih and dvftr.iyeJ tlio gn^ator 
l*rt of thoir w;dij* and d^-ckyarda. To ndicve ihcir 
ajrtr.M JtMhmy gave thnn ”^00 talciita of ailver; 
•' l,(H)lh(N>0 lue diirini of «orti (1 DUihnmiHs 301} llw.); 
“whip MnA^er for Id r|iimqneronii>« and ten Irireinea, 
•rtnwHlingofdU/H^O culdts of B^nured pine planking; 
” 100 *^ uleidB of lirousp coinAgo; flOhO talents of to^v ; 

• (if sail cloth; ^UW tuIeuU fur the repair 

• uftW ColoBsiis; Ifdl niJL^lcr huihh-n^ with d50 work* 

• and II UIhiIh yearly to l«y H^r wage:^. 

•' IWnidn. this he gave 12ji00 of com for their 

••piddle gaiiit''and KJicrillii'K; and 20,000 inedimui for 
•'uctiialJmg Id triremes. The greater part of these 
*' wi'h* di Uvervd at omv, oa w'oll os a third of llie 
•' alioiu of the money naiiunl ”' According to Polybius, 
Itulfin? 111. died a natural death, but Justin roi»orl8 a 
rnmr.ur that he w&k jruiKoned by Jus sou; he lefl tlireo 
chlldn ti-l'tohmy, his suettssor; who was put 

to J*hth by bis bndher; and ArsiiioC', who married her 
hfutUef It’ileiuy. 

’ tVlrtMiJa {ShiM kUePffli's trueWSon, Lnmlon, ?nJ. i. 

pi t Bk « S^. 



tJie Svuth aii'l Norlb, lord of llio two lauds, NKTKaoi- 
UBKKHVr - A,\ - Pa'Al.l • SBTBI' • US - USH • KA • Hi • AjiIKS- 
suRHEM-lsKH,^ SOU of tliu SuD, lord oC dia<leui8, 

I'TU ALMIS* AK K HATCHETT a-AkT-M EK .* 

PTOLEiiy IV., sumimjod PiiiJ/)rATOit, 
scccoetlod Ills futbot ou tlie tliToDO of 
Egypt B.c. 222, uud ho died iu 205. He 
murricil his sister Arsinoe about 212, and 
Ihoir Bon rtolumy V., Bnriiaiuod Epipbanes, 
was borii about two yems later; the 
uoiiie of the <juefiu, 
has been fooud on slabs uf eCouo at 
ThwloB, eido hy side with that of hor 
Imsband, and on those tlio two royal 
.. pcrsfliiairea are doweiibwl ns “the two 

“ father-loving gocU, beloved of Amon-lU, 
“king of tho goda.”“ From tlw inucrip- 
tiuna which ore fuuiul on tUo uionumeuts of liis reign 
we soo that ho adopted a llorus naiue like the 



‘ X.o., " U(*ir vif t(iu mxls, v'Iio«|iil cUukcii uf Pt^iU, 

'* •ircMj.'tli Ilf tli<i liiiutilo of UA, liritii; foriQ (nr, jmwor) fit Amoii.” 

* I.i'., “ rtoK^TUAUia, )iv;u» offer, l«l<ivoU »>f Jris." 


■11 
|<l. 1S«. 




; I.cpiiies, DribtiiMAr. iv. 


2jO pVOr.LVy NEQLKCTS lllS EMPIRR 

aiieicTit kUii^ *>f ^ 

tlil«.' ^Ut they fit) nvt, hIw, Htt]>ply hs with auy 
hiid.aru'Hl dficl wi’ Jiavc tv fall back ebielly iipon 
the lnBl«.ries of I'vlybi'^a f.r the* little getiecal inforaa- 
th.o w1ul1» wo about lii:« reign. 

.ViTopliiig to this author* rtolciuy IV,, immeiliately 
aflvr ]i\< fathers floalli, put bis brother Mugjis and bis 
]>Hrtissiis to ilyutb,and, as Antigonns Doson of Macedou 
Mia Selouctis were dradjie thought tlmt he bud aotJjiDg 
Xu fear fnuti their sonu Philip «iid Antioehus III. 
“He therefore felt sec\ire of his position and began 
“condnHiDg liie reign as tbongU it were a perpetual 
“ fi'Btital Ifo would attend to no biiainesa, and would 
' boplly grant an interview to the officials about the 
"foart, IT at the liewl of the administrative depart* 
• intiils in Kgvpl.'’ His predecessors hud taken more 
lulensl in foreign affairs than iu tho« of Egypt, but 
Ik wm iK|u«lly iiiclifforeut and careloss about both. 
Ami ahi ii “ I*biloputor. alsorbfsl in tinworlliy intrigues, 
“ami MiiMfh'Ssnml runtiiiuous drunkenness, truutud those 
biimcho.Hof govvrnweut with equal indifference, 
’ ll uiis aalurally not long before more than one wus 
“fi»iiii>l I" lay plitU agaiuKt Ids lifo as well ue his 
«f whiaa tlio first was Clooinones, the 


rd 



•J* ^ ^ I ihl-l., 1*1. lA. 

' SKui kl»Br)sh‘B iruB^latioK, tvU u i'* 
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EVIL COUNSELS OF S08IBIUS 23 I 

“ Spartan." Ptolomy IV, was aided and abotted in his 
eril ways and deeds by Sosibius, wlio by some means 
acquired tbo greatest influeuce over the king, and wbo 
is said to liuve been the insirument which brought 
about tiie inuKler not only of Magas, the king’s own 
brother, but also of tho king’s unele, Lysinifiohus, cud 
of hia mother Berenice, and finally of his sister and 
wife Arsinoe. To this list of victims must be added 
Cleomenes the Spartan, for although, Q« I’olybius says 
(▼, 39), he and lits fellow Spartans killed themselves 
when tlicir attempt to escape failed, it waa tho 



Fcolmr ZV. rba4<|«Mr. 


diabolical intrigue of fiosibius which caused him to ha 
arrested, and brought him to despair. The power of 
Soeibius grew in proportion as tho king gave himself 
up to a life of sloth aud self-indulgoiice and sensuality 
of tho grossost kind, aud it must bo ocuifesaed that on 
several oocasioua he displayed considerable readiness 
and ability iu helpiug his master out of his diJhcultles. 

The first to use aerionsly the opportunity which the 
king’s indolence afforded was Antiochus III., surnauied 
the Groat, whose advisers showed him tliat Egypt was 



ANTIOCHI’S III. INVADES SYRIA 


HZ 

ruied by & kbp who«c only care was to gratify his 
lawjona, and t)iat the country was without an army. 
In 220 iie »k oTit to attack Epyjit, but hearing that the 
Epyi^tlnn forces liad raafwed at Peliisinin anil were 
fortifying the city, ho rolinqiuehuii the idea of marching 
un Kgyjtl, sndliepm to scire various towns and cities 
in Nertliem Syria. Accordiug tr» Polybius (v. 40), the 
war HA.4 lauM'd by the action of Theodutns, the 
gewernor of Coeic Syria, who eonspirod to pUt all hia 
protinee into the hands of Autiochns. Ee was led to 
Uku this step partly because of bis contempt for 
Ptuleiuy's shaiDoful debauchery and general conduct, 
and I ertly because he bad received neither rewahl nor 
thanks for the great services M'bicU he had rendered to 
bin. Antioehas received the governor's advances j<jy> 
fatly, and the campaign into Syria was the result. In 
210 Antiuebus III. was encamped at Apamea, and, 
acting oD the advico of Apollopliaues of Seloucia, who 
soggiwti-l that it was folly to talk of conquering Coele 
Syria whilst the city of Selcucia on tbo Orontee was 
hi'ld hy an Kpyptiun garrison, and liful been so held 
since the time that PUjlciny lil. liuil invielorl Ckjcle 
Syria til avi'tige the mtirder of his sister Perouice, sot 
uQt to cujiture SoU uiia. lHognelus commandcil the 
flttl. and the king inurcheii with his army to within 
tivemileHcir the town. The city was token partly by 
aMsash and |«rtly by treachery, and then Autiochns woe 
free to OhiTe forward aiirl take possession of Ptulemafs 
and Tyre, which were offered him by Tbeodotus, 


PTOLEMY FORTIFIES PELUSIUM 233 

At ibis juncture it Reems Uiat Ptolemy IV. began 
to realise the fact tbat Seleucia on the Orontes was 
lost to Egjpt, nod that an lovaaion of liia country 
was iDiiuiooui, and he was at length induced to fortify 
Peluaiiim, and to cut tbo dykea, and to Ktop up the 
Welle. Sosihius, and Agathocloe» the brother of 
Agathocleia, tlie iufatuoua niistre*** of IHolemy IV., 
seeing the danger in which the country vraa in, sent 
ambassadors to deceive Antiochus by assuring him tliat 
rtolenjy would not fight, and that they would try to 
induce biiu to evacuate Code Syria as the result of 



ru4eiuy IV, FkUQiMior. 


negotiatious, and tboy ako sent ujossengerR to I'hodes, 
Byzautiuui, OysioiiR, and the Aotoliaus, inviting them 
to send eommitisiouGi^ to disenss the torinx of a treaty. 
By this luoaus Sosibius obtaiue<l both delay oud tium 
to prepare for war. He and Agathovlos lived at 
Heinphie, and whilst prutouding to do all they couKf to 
arrange matters by diplomatic raeans, they were 
(Uligeutly manufacturing oriuH, and trnioing soldiers, 
ajxd preparing the munitions of war. They were for¬ 
tunate enough to secure tbo services of ofiicers who liud 
served with Demetrius IT. and Autlgonus Doson, and 



I'TOI.KMY AKRIVES AT kAPHJA 

tmoilt; tln'iw* AmlromachnB of Spendus, and 

VolycMtoK <»f ArRoB. Tliu fttrces tonaisted of 3000 non 
of till'(Juor«l; 2000 Jig) it-anncd troops an dor Socratw 
»f ; ‘i3,OUO merconuriea and otliora; 3000 

wuUy, 3000 Cn’UiM. 3000 LiJ.yAnH, 20,000 lilgyp- 
tiaiia. and I'liracians and Oiiult*, etc. I» 218 they 
NMit out ail arinv under Niculana i^aiiiat AntiooJiua, 
«iid » Jl^ ot tranaporto under 

IVrlci'ni-- (relyldiw v. 08). Nicoloiw waa boalon at tlio 
of I’orpJiytioti, ami lost 2000 men killed and 2000 
tebi^a priaonow, anti when rtTigeiiea saw what bod 
bapiK-ned he withdrew hir» fleet to Sidou, whither tbo 
fugillven fn»n the iiriny alxo fled. 

AfIrrthiH lidtlu Aiitiochii« ugalii advanced, and ho cap* 
tund iliilyUria, Koytlmpolls, Alulynum, Telia, Abila, 
(Seduro, and Uahha Tamaaa, and wintered in FtolemaTs. 
rn2l7 i'teh'iiiy let uul from J'lgypt with 70,000 infantry, 
fiiKIU cavalry, wid 73 oloplianta (Pulybiut v, 79), and 
the army wbioh lie had te fi^^lit conaiAted ef 02,000 
inraiilrv. HtHio cavalry, and 102 elophanto. On the fifth 
dav uRcr l<‘n?ing blgypt l^elvmy rencliod his destiiia* 
liini arid pilelad hin caiu]> ut a distance of 30 stodee 

fnjni llapliia (in Kgypliaii Ke-Ja h, 

.Viitim hiiu teivanccil, uinl creeping on little by little, at 
length cn«ain|K'd within five KtuiUa of the Kgyptiaiia. 
WluUt the caiii|M were In this position Theoclotiis, 
I'lehmy’K f^riiter governor of CVkjIc Syria, walked into 
the tent of the king and woubl certainly have killed 
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him hod he loan there, but as Ptolezny was sleeping 
elaewhare he only succecJed in billing Audrew, his 
phyKiciuQ, uu4 wuniKling two nteu. Polybius (r. 84 f.) 
vividly deseribes tl)e buttle, which opeReiUviih a charge 
ofeUphunU^ iu tlie eud Ptoloiny defeated AiUiocIms, 
wlko, Ittivreveri coniforUil liiiuself with the belief thut 
far as bo was ^Kirsonnlly concerned, lie had won a 
“ viotuvy, but had boon dofoato<l in the whole buttle by 
the want of spirit uud courage shown by tbe rest.'* 
Tho less of Antioch us aniounle<l to 10,000 infantry and 
800 ciiTAlry killed, niul 1000 taken prisoners, three 



Vu,tmy IV. riiUu{«wr. 


olephwtH killed, and two wliieh died of their wounds 
afterwards. Ftelemy's less was 1500 infantry, 700 
cavalry, and 70 elephants killed, and nearly all liis 
otlicr eleplianls were cuplnretl by Antioehns- 

rtuleiny never thought of following up his victory and 
of making a further Advance, and was " by d<; means in* 
'* diepnseil to poaco,*’ being ** iofluoaced in that direction 
*‘by tile Imbitiiul efTeioiimey and corruption of Ins 
“ maniUT of li fo.” Ho therefore agreed to inako u treaty 
with Autiochus aud sent Sosibius to ratify it, whilst 



I TOl.KMY’S 1'iiBSONAL BRAVBRV 


1«S h»rin« *,,,v.int.dAn.ir.machu8« goremor of the 

^triot, rt-turned ivitU IiIk w»tcr mi taonds to Alexan- 
.Iriit Til.. AloJondriniia »iro groiitly surprised at tlio 
n{ tl,<. Ivor «ud «t llio «ny in wliioli he lia, 
h,.h,..„d CHI lice dev ..f llie l.uttle when they coiisidevod 
ll„. n-mi-r in ivlmh lu' of l.is life 

.Sn,T Ihr nili.dueiu.i of tl.r wi.t I'toloiuy " alumdonecl 
••*g|| uMv jniwiiti aw) b'AVo Inmwlf up to tho life of 
'•tIeUurhery," Mil TulybiiiH (xi». 12) that *' lata in 
Mife h» wi«« t-wnmataneea to engage in 

•• ib« wtf I Imte mintionc^l, wliieh, over anJ above the 
-ihuIuhI cruelty anU lawloiKuese with which it was 
lull'd, wiliioiwoil n<*itliyr pitched latllo, sea-flght, 
•'siege, «»r atiylhinK elen worth recording." TliO war 
here ri'ftrro^l t» \n probuMy that ausorilwl by the fftino 
writrr, who tells ns (7. 107) that after the battle of 
lUphla iniilemy’s Kgyidiaii eervaids were eu eUtwl 
tS*t liny nfused to roecivo o^l6^a fioin the king, anti 
liKilud out fttr n h ador to reprewiit thorn, on the ground 
(hst iWy '»' n5 quiio ubio to jimuituin thoirimlopen* 
di ii..'; ilu* yt ur 111 which iIiIh rovoU took place hui not 
Iwu Mtlelacltirlly tiM'er(aiiK><l. 

Ill P|dt4', htiwmr, of tlio life of eluth wjd indulgence 
which 1 Hoi l iny IV. led whonovur poesiblc, he never ccaeod 
til Ukc all hiti n stiu tho Aloxuiulriaii Library and ill the 
luildiiib'oniio Kgypliim tgmples which hie father hod 
ir^on; iiKli'id he tcH^k care to honour both the gods of 
E^Tpt and thoro of Clrceco with teiuplos. Like his 
father and nmndfatlier he lived on terms of friendship 
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with the leading literary men of the day, and he 
showed bis devotion to Homer by dedicating a temple 
to him.* Of the Egyptian temples which he built or 
ftdilad to tlifi most interesting is the beautiful little 


Sen* Iriiu (b* <wkll »r ta« Tiaapu *l SOri. Til* scildAM** of tb* SovOi *]*( 
M«nb civnltf ri«.l«ni7 ktai;. 

Frm » phoiagnpti a . Dcaeo, Lasor, 

templo at Thebes called to‘day "ECr ftl-Mediaeh” 
This temple stondA close under the monntaiD and is 

• Aulian, for/ar JMttiao, jjti. S2 jPMul'a cOilum), p. 








2jS THE TEMPLE OF ORE AL-MED^NEH 

built of fine *>• Burwuiided by a brick 

wftU • it w«« (Ifldlcfvlcd to Huthor. tbe gT6Ut gcddes® of 
Ibc tindcTworid, and appropriately enough, eome of the 
reliefs o» the walla are of a funereal character. Some 
of tlio ct'lunma were ornaaentod with HaUior-headed 
faiiilala mkI over tlio entrance to the centra] clmaber 
are «TCU lioiuU of HMhor. On a wall in one of the 
riuinl^era ia wulpiured tlic fwnone Judgment Scene 
with wliich wo are fftmiliar from the vignettee in tlie 
2i.M o/lh 9 Dead, and t)»e gode Home and Anubie are 
•een weigluug the howt of the ilMenaed in the pwianco 
cj the god Oeiria, wbilet Tliotli ia writh^g down the 
Mtilt to report to Oairie. In tho upper regiiUrtbe 
dfHftowd ii ewn praying to the forty-two judges of tho 
dea-1.‘ Altouether it i* romaTkallo to find such a scftiro 
in u temple built by ]‘loleniy IV. Klaewhero ou tlie 
walle am reliefs in whicl^ the king is aeen nmking 
offiringH lo Isih, Oeirie, Anubie, Amgu, or Min, and 
yliKt del lie:*. At Edfd he finished tlie building pmper 
wlncli hi* falher had begun (b.O. 212), and then for 
foiiryeerx^ hm workmen nem oecnpied in sculpturing 
relief* and iitscriptions on tbo walls, after which the 
Hurk coaaed for a oninher of years. Tho king appears 
in vsrious rrliofa, one of the moat intomsting being that 
in wliiuh tlie gdla of the Four Senses, i.o., Sight, Hea> 
ing, Taste, and Reitfon, are represeutod; elsewhere he 

‘ Thr •<'««* ianpit-luc^d l>y Lrpslus. It. pi. 10. 

* Tbr49 4K oU^bcU Iroa Dlliniob«n*s p^j'er in A*y. 
Zntitkrtfi, ]i*TO, pp. L 18 . 
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240 TRMri.R OF AR“finS-NF.r£R AT PHILAB 

|« jM'rfornujig a wligious ceremony, an«i opening 
tlie ehrino of lioruH, And offering incoRee to hie deified 
tut her end mother, Ptolemy III. ami Borerice. 

At AawiVn lio cuiitiniied tlio building of tbo temple of 
1x18 wliicb Ilia Cither hu] bogon, end he built & small 
tetnplo oil the Jidand of SilUnl in the First Cntar&ei 
r)iirir>i: iho con me uf tbo snr/ey mrulo at Philae by 
Unjor i4y<mD| excavation a were made at tlie 
south Mid of the Inland near a wall which beora the 
cartoiic'licK of the Kmperor TiberiiiB, mid M. A. Barsauti 
rfvognized tlie troeea of n temple whiob bad been built 
ii|M>n tin* aile before that of which the remaine were 
then being cleared aw'ay.^ Tbo granite slabi found 
here were seen to be inicrihofl with the eartonohes of 
1‘tolemy IV. and of bis sister and wife Arsinoe, and it 
«iu) clear from the mention of tlie god Ar*bea*nefer, 




that tbo temple was dedicated to him ^ 


cloM by the feet of a diorito statue of Arsinod were 
funnd. Tlie (UiKOVory of other ioeoribedbloelcs showed 
that the temple of Ptolomy IV. bad boon repaired by 
PUdoiny V., by Krgamenos, king of Nubia or Ethiopia, 
and by ilio emperor Tiberius. Tliia discovery was of 
cuimIderAhIu imjHirtauoe, ospecialJy when viewed is the 
Itgiit uf (he fact, which boa been M’ell known for many 
years ]>nst, that Ptulemy IV. added a hall to the temple 
whiidi Rrgamenes built at Dakkeh, about seventy miles 


I LjoBi *nU (?*nlin. A Utpfitl on the Mand aid <jf 

PIi.Ihc. Ciirrt. IRUO, |> Sit. 
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to th© south of tho IsImmI of PhilM. Aeoordiog to 
Diodorus (iii. 6, $8) E^menos was a contomporary 
of Ptolomy ir., Vat tho evideueo of tba Egyptum 
monuoiente hardly sapporto thii atatamoot; on tho 
contrary, it iodioatot the possibility that tlw king 
of Kgypt who was eontemporanoon# with Ergjuacuto 
was Ptolamy IV. Wo may, of courso. a«mao tlio 
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Tb* Te«t4M «• «to lik»0 «| rutaft 

Pi«B ft pfteMmph to A. BftftK Umt. 


exiBtonoe of au immodiato predecoaaor of tho builder 
of the tompio of Dakkob, who was also called 
Ergamenss, but of whom no remains hare been found, 
bnt, on the other hand, E^amenea may quite vroU 
have ]ired tliroagh the last few yean of the Hfe uf 
Ptolemy II., asd the whole of the re%ns of Ptolemy III 

VOL. VII. 


2^Z imGAMENES AND PTOLEMY IV. 

aiMi rioi^piy iv- 

of tbo doAtli of ruilciny IV. uniWr wventy years ol 
**^r Muliaffybas poiaWil oiit^ tlmt tho '‘ottrtuuches 

“Mourned by Brgiuueno'* • - - • 

“glyidac Rjgiifl added Uiilio fourth Ptoloniy’s name to 
••dlKlitigaiBh him from hi* fetber anel gruudfAthfir," and 
in a laUT work^ ho iifr<orts doflnilivoly that “Ergoman 
"ww » cunteiojiorury, )iot of I'kilailelptme, but of 
" I'hc iMscuJior liiei-o^Iyjihio aigni to 

whh'h U rofoTx constitiilo tho title “beloved of la ie," 
tho groat temple of Isis at Philoe, 

which wM, itrictly speaking, ia blie country of 
KrKamenes, was foimded by riolomy It, there Mome 
V> be nothiog remarkable in the feet that Ergnmenei 
phimid. when he decided upon Ilia royal titlea, have 
plyled himwlf '‘beloved of Tsie.*’ It is unUkoly that 
hu riivicd the lllle from the eocoiid oertouche of 
hideiny IV,. becauao Krgnmenee niuat have been king 
of Kubia before tlial king aacondod the throne of 
KgvpI. and hie lillca were fixe<l at lus ticceeelon. Tho 
rereahie of tho U'luplo of I’tolomy IV. at rhilae, and 
the temjde at l>ukkth do, however, prove that the 
king of Egypt wnn oWigeil to trout Krgumenea ae 
A friend and e<jnu1. The ))ronoQiou and nomcn of 
Krgamenea ae found at Dakkeh are ns follows 


* Kmpifi- "f (ii« PMcmUf, {• 270. 

* Tht Uftta-ty, ^ 140. 
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AMEN-rn-lNRH-TAA-IU» BOQ of t1ie Suil, ARa-Au&N- 
aNKH-TCH ITT A-MEB-Abt, 

aod we must note tb&t Its atjlos htineslf “ King ot the 
South aud North," anti “ Sou of tho Sun," i.o„ thnt lie 
claimed the iltlos which tho old kings of Nuhia (u’ho 
formed tlie XXVth Dynasty of Egypt) hud assumed 
after their eo&()uest of Egypt, and wlilch the Ptolemies 
who were his couteDiporiirios weie usiug at the sotiie 
time ae hhoHolf. ilo also calls himsolf "Hand of 
Atuoo" and "Emanation of Itu," aud wo cnu only 
conclude fixim tlio titles that lie claimed to he desoended 
fixim the old royal stock of Egypt, and that he had 
ostabliehe^l himsulf Hrmly upon the throne cf Nubia 
in QonAec[uenco. In other wonle, under Arq^Amon 
(Erg&nienes) Nubia had aufScient power to iissert her 
iudcpendeuce of Egypt, and hor kiuga began to re« 
momber that the Thebald had once formed part of 
their kingdom. The temple which Arq-Aineu built at 
Dakkeh^ consisted of a comparatively small chamber; 
in front of this IHolemy IV. built a ball and a due 
doorway; in front of the hall Ptolemy IX. bnilt a 


‘ BtVkob ninrkB tbe elto of (he wl<l EgjrpUoii viJIoU P*Rolkot 
D |1 i.o., Hi* "Iluuet of Solqei," or oullod hy tlio 

Drocka PsolohiJ) on tbo opiweile Ohio of the rlror wan Cootn 
VnelchSs, tbo meOorn ^ubb&o, from which a route lud to the gold 
mtncn hi the VrA<U Eg^ptien temples csistcd at tfObb 

plnvoi in the XTlIltU Hynoety, 
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TwUl>nUs the eliamber bufU by Arq^Aiuen 

A cliaml>«r wui acidecl iii tho Itumou Period. We thae 
iwe tliet t)io iiQzue of Ptolemy IV. la foaud fnrtber 
MjQtli thiin that of any of hie ancestors, hut it must not 
be uauniud ihtvi thia came to poas os a result of any 
conqUMt miuU) by Inni in Kubia. 

Oftlio bu»t ycfiM of tliu reign of Ptolemy IV. uoilung 
u knuvn, but they tc bnvo boon inglurioua, Aud 
after tbu niurdor of bis aiater nnd wife Arainoi: bo 
appeun to Iinro ubandoned Iibiuiolf wholly to a life of 
debeuebery. T)m affairs of state were mamiged aotirely 
by biH njiatroas Agathocloia, by Agatboolea, aud by 
Kuubius, sTid uwler their evil rulo the power of Egypt 
lUclinu^h atid tlio country began to enjoy loss iufluenoo 
among tlm natiuuR. Ptolemy IV., liko Ina father, 
naintalned friendly rolutions witli the Greeks and 
liutnanx^ and os Antioehtis III. wan oeoupied in the 
runatries eMt of Jlubyloiiia Ptulomy had no reuou to 
fi'sr uiiothor invaRion of Cuolo Syria; ezcternelly Bgypt 
ap|«arod t<i bo ijt u flourjalilng condition, and to bo 
Bit jiowerful an in thu days of Ptolemy III.^ But 
wi» know that the Egyptian soldiors in the Delta bad 
revultecl, aud that the Jowh in Alcsaodria bated 
Ptolemy IV. hocausu of tbo policy of persecution whiob 
be carried on uguioKt them, and tliat tlio people 

^ Kroai tho tMKTi|iti«in uf Ctkrifnorlusand Livli*« wo koovr tbat 
•luri'is (bo tui f»* of bto rot^ ilkOAo graoriJi wore ilSlI 

h«Biiii|r«lepl.Bh(M in >viib{» Bad Ki]iki|dA fur tin k(ng*» army; loo 
ilali, i.Vftk /mn (CliuilOBl Roviow, yuI. xii. 

liV'. jsS7*). 
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generally were furioos et the morder of AreinoU (o.o. 
210), which either Sosihine or Agethoeles, or hotb, had 
been allowed to carry out by the Idcg. 

Auoiest writers generally agree in denouncing the life 
and conduct of Ptolemy IV., and they describe lum as a 
sot, n eensualist, and a debauchoo, and Htrabo goes so 
far as to class him with Ptolemy VI1. Bupator, and 
Ptolemy XIII- Auletos (xvii. 1, §11), whose aril liTos 
are notorious. On the other liaud, the man who could 
dedicate to Homer a temple wherein the poet was 
worshipped ns a god, and lead his phalanx into battle afl 
he did on tlie day of Kaphia, and appreciate tho 
Egyptian religion to ench an extent os to cause the 
Judgment Scoue*' of tho Booh rtf the Dfiod to be 
sculptured on tho wall of his temple atDdral-Hodtnch, 
does not deserve wholly the evil roputation with whioli 
he has been accredited, A thoroughly vicious king 
would not liave spent money on the bnildiag of Greek 
and Egyptian temples, still less would lio have main¬ 
tained the Alexandrian Library. A great many of tba 
reports of the king's wickedness seem to have been 
due to the Jews of Alexandria. According to tlie 
Third Book of Maccabees, as soon as the Jews of 
Jerusalem heard of bis victory at Bapbia they sent 
messengers to o0er him their congratulations; after 
this be visited Jerusalem and was greatly impressed 
with the dignity and beauty of tho temple, and offered 
up sacrifices therein. He nest expi'esscd a wish logo 
into the Holy of Holies, and when the high priest 




3^8 JEWISH I.inELS OH PTOl.EMV SV. 

refttsocl to gratify hia curioaity he Btlempled to force 
his way in; the high pHcrt, howerer, prayed to God, 
tnd jaat as the king was about to enter tho meet holy 
place, Jie wassefsod with pamlysie and thaa prevented 
frcm dot)ling the aancHiury of the G(kI oftho Hebrews, 
Itoleniy l‘liiloi*ator ruttirned to Kgyjd filled witli fury 
against the Je ws Ivcrtuso of t)ie rebutT wliich he had 
at Jonisalfni, And began s bciIob of pemceu* 
lions of the nnwi oruci chsraotor. Ife tnaed thent 

... interfenil with llicir nJigioua freedom, 

ami at )i«ngth gavd the opler ti> have large nvnbern of 
them takeu to a plaro ontnide the city, where they 
were to bo triKldon to death by elephants inUamod with 
vine and anger, These lagaciaus bonets, however^ 
refUMsl Ui dci hqoIi a wicked tiling, and inetoad of 
killing tlin Jews ohargml into tlie king’n BervAQts and 
did some injury t<i thetaJ 

• '' TAmi ftfirr III' Ahl H'nt for Honiien nibicr Iiyi K]f pbint«« 
fall of irnii slid uiiiiteHanlili' m i(niiniAiiti<]wl ft 
* cAi> n**! lUft' ibi'Oi nIiiibU« Iw v^tuii to hys sreai 

Ilf rroK'siit •roneo silli iiiurh wine to <Trlock tEsfc 
obfU liviili' ni)irlui’l>' ilniuiikoii tlivy injifEto b« Lmjfbto 

*' iB morrkf' Tiiiwlitp n* Vjll lliw Juwm. Ab«I irheii lio bad com* 
’'■vaundoil lliynKs*, **ullyn)(u to koUib hyi frIoBde aad jo 
’*cMr* of I17* arsi^o wlibb w<>ro eraeUy mindtd sgnyaste tbe 
>'b« nthyn to hy« fossa Bet llemoD ibo niMtor of hts 
*'p1^bsol4o dill All conioisuodpmi'BtMi bAJidpooil}’, and biS Mr* 
VBtatM rtuieslB^ul pucninif stid )kiiiii« 1 tlio Mly fouloe liasdoi, 
" sM dyd sU (hynri'B tbat ws* to li« ilono smooget thorn, 

**tbyiKkrDyo oboiiiM I* ilyghie to kyll oil tliowlmlo racyoB. Howo 
**th* JovM M«mal to tbn OontltoH to lie ileilytndo of sooccoiiro 
” byito*^ they Woto Oo liord l>ound wyth boiioilea, bol oil thoy 
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The goneral unluetorical oliaroctdr of aI) tlie seven 
cliapters of this “Book of KAccabees*’ has been poiniecl 
out by utany xTrUors, and it is clear tbnt the few Instori- 
oul foots xrliioli underlie ita crudities, absurdities, nxid 


“ w/bb ong Ti»7cg wjtli tf^hn^l e*lM upon fcbe omnip<itCht LorJ, 
'*4Qil tligro uorciruil (]4 m 1 nn«l fulbi«r whiuli wm alxjug*! |iowro. 
'* ^ tuiiriiu nwnyu Uiy* wyckmt Uuu^m b»kQB 

" Kinvniib tboBi, anO (hut by )iy» royall bo wwubliuka 

*'thorefo(o uut of tUyj i1o»touyo« AnJ tliun tlipy prgyod towura 
“ bc4iuu ennilnewallyo. But llorrouii whyohu IiiwtOo SIM Uu*ua 
*' oruol oJgjihuMtn witji ilrbicko yenusli aail fruukuBaMun«% uamv 
" oarly {n (ho nunkyiitrc* to tho Ougrt to tall yukins of it Hub 
'*bk»&t (roo«lly >*orokniahBl)y|i of Joy nnU )iyKl>t, tn«<lo from (Be 
" boffy>»yHU«f the wnrldo, mul w hyeh ia g«it of (i)ni, that Myvotb 
“ iivrd|{ky unto ul tiiut he >vyll, wna iHtfbky aant unto tbu kyiitf, for 
**li« woa fut iTi And wiis much il<>ouau»<l t»f )iyii erutdl 

“ purpoeo, an«t frusimt of b{» anifry JiulKBiout. Ru the Jewea >vhon 
"they hml pAoard tlin tyme, that >vrui Afpoynled, they pr«ycgo<l 
" there My OikI, ai)d ]»nvyiNl iiobi li{ni asayn^i thAt he woiiltlo 
"ebewu ante t)iv prowdo <1rutylua, bbo etroiigt of hye myKlibyo 
''IiHiid. Hew >vlien ib wm halfe an howre rduiiMb put tmno of 
" the clocke, liya sermucit Mins that inuny ware come that be had 
"aont for, ho eamg und waked t)iO kyngo, ami (linltl hi is, bbg 
elepo yetafut out of hyi eyox, that dyliner tysie paaiod awnyo, 
“ and bhoM him of the mou yt won cemo/* 

Ptulaiuy tboo satbcreil toyeOior oil bta friomlai anO toid liia 
koeporef the aic)>hiiuba to oioku rondy bis bouts (u klU bho dews 
ea tbo morrow, autl Le did no. VViicn tlie dvwe ww what was 
beluK done tbey pruyed to (ioJ, nnd oao old man c«ll«*d Kluuaar 
mndo A loM|; iimyer to <h)d. In aoHW'or bo biilu (iud nuiit down two 
of bia anifola, and tlioy " boande (bum wftii such fotiun bhab blioy 
" mi^flit not stirrg. Tiien trcBiblod tbe kingca body, aud hugaii in 
*'forgctlo hli profuU boldouuss, tiiu bcaatua uIm (ournml agaluab’ 
'* bbo Bion that wuru iu iiarnve und trodo lUora uiidcA« tbo tote and 
"kyilnl Ihoni, So tiie kyau turned Ids unifur iiuU< {dtJu, aod bo 
'^iiewniio biioee tblngca t)ui( Iw had dmiu Uufon*.'^ fke 7fi< Thyrifu 
Bekeo/ ilaeliabec$, Londvn, 1&5U. 
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eiAggiTutimm, are iliatorUd oftor tho roauner common 
with lliu writoM of aneli coi»j>oBitioBK. The autlior 
wiiihod to i»ro7u that hie nation wae under the epaeini 
can* of Divine ProvidoDCo, and Ilia atutomeats aro ae on- 
hiilorical an thow of tlie writer of the Book of Dftciel, 
who <ltH*]ared tiint Nobuciioduozziir II. dwuU among 
wild MM*, aud MM fod witli like oxon, and tiiat 



i ot in« T«>ipl« >t nniM. 

Vruiu ft )iy A. B«M«. 


hU hnlrx grew like oaglae' [Ceatbere], and Ills nails like 
lirda* [claws]. Now we know from Babylonian mytho- 
h/gy that Babacd, an early mythical horu, lived with 
the ticaate of the tields, and the repmsentatioas of him 
which an* found od sual^iyliodera suit exactly the de- 
ecription uf Nel»uchadQezzar II. In the Book of Daniel; 
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tke vrit«r of this work heard of Eabant in Babylon, 
and app]i«<l the deecription of ibe fabnious oreataie of 
early Suineriim tinitti to the Babylonian Iciog whom be 
wished to decry. Similarly, Ptolomy IV. had inourred 
tbo enmity of the Jewish colony at Alexandria, and no 
widcednoee or IbUy wee too great to attribute to him 
iu coneeqaenco. 

During the laei tlireo or foot years of hia life 
I’tolemy IV. asaociatail with himnelf in the rule of the 
kingdom bis kou Ptolemy V.. aumatuod Kpipbanee, but 
the child was only two yoaru Old when he wae made 
co-regent, aiul tlierufure could have no real jmwer, 
wliiUt hie father Ap]K'4re tlion to haro lust all that he 
once i>oMseeeecl. About tlie period of the eo*regency a 
revolt broke out in Upper Kgypt, and ibe Hubiane 
endeavonrotl to include the TliebaJd in their kingdom 
aa iu tbo days of Pi&nkhi I. and bie euoceeaors; tbia 
rieing vras not quellvd wlien Ptolemy IV. died, and the 
Nubians oarried ou Uieir revolt into tho reign of hia 
eon. They realised, like tlie other Dations of tho 
world, that the power of Egypt was declining, and 
that in a few years' time tlio Empire would fall to 
pieces. 
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